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INTRODUCTION 



|R. NAJEEB Mitry Saleeby's Studies in Mow History, Law, 
and Religion was first published in Manila in 1905. It re- 
presents a collection of some of the most authoritative 
tarsilas of the Magindanao, Bwayan, and Iranun royal houses. No 
accurate history of the Muslims in Mindanao can be written without 
recourse to them. Strictly speaking, tarsilas are documents par excel- 
lence needed to establish legitimacy to rule. On this score, they are 
mainly genealogical in character. However, they also serve as quasi- 
historical documents regarding the advent of Islam to the Philippines 
^ well as a few important incidents in the lives of Muslim leaders. 
Noteworthy is the manner tarsilas try to demonstrate the descent of 
datus from an Arab ancestor who, in turn, is asserted to have des- 
cended from the Prophet Muhammad. The descent from a local prin- 
cess is often emphasized. In general, it can be maintained that descent 
from the family of the Prophet served as a sanction to rule over other 
Muslims while descent from a local princess served as a basis for 
rights to the land. Supplementary to tarsilas are the tartibs which 
define relations between the members of society. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Saleeby did not include any of them in his work. 

Saleeby's Studies is a sympathetic work mainly on the Muslims 
ef Mindanao. In it he tried to demonstrate that the Muslims there 
were not savages but people organized into communities with a history 
which they cherished and still continue to cherish. His inclusion of 
the Luwaran, a code of laws which Muslim judges had used for more 
than two centuries with some sources based on the Shari'ah or Holy 
Law, dramatically shows the extent of Arab and Islamic cultural in- 
fluences on peoples in the Philippines. The marginal notations on the 
Luwaran reveal the extent of adherence to the Shafi'i school of juris- 
prudence (madhhab) , one of the four orthodox schools of Islamic Law. 
Clearly, the Luwaran represents an attempt to apply elements of the 
Shari'ah to local situations. 

During the time Saleeby wrote, not much was known about the 
history of the Malacca sultanate. This limitation prevented him from 
presenting a more accurate periodization on the advent of Islam to 
Mindanao. Unfortunately, too, he depended to some extent on histo- 
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rical reports by Captain Thomas Forrest who was in Mindanao and 
Sulu during the second half of the eighteenth century. Forrest, or his 
informant, made a few errors regarding certain events in Magindanao 
and Sulu history. However, these do not belittle the value of For- 
rest's work. 

Dr. Saleeby was a Christian Arab who was bom in 1870 in 
Souk al-Gharb, a town very close to Beirut. He studied at the Ame- 
lican University of Beirut and then went to the Bellevue Medical 
School in the United States. During the Spanish-American War, he 
served as a surgeon in the United States Army. During the Filipino- 
American War, he volunteered in the American expeditionary forces. 
He arrived in Manila in October 1900, on the famous transport 
"Thomas". Because of his knowledge of the Arabic language, he 
was sent to Mindanao. There he made many friends among the 
Muslims, principally among the sultans, datus, and learned men 
i'ulama) . This was how he was able to secure copies of tarsilas and 
other historical materials. When he was assigned to return to the 
United States, he decided to remain in the Philippines which he said 
was the place he wanted to live. He was so sincere in this decision 
that he eventually brought his father and other members of his family 
from Lebanon to come and live with him in Manila. 

In 1903, Dr. Saleeby worked in the ethnological survey of the 
Philippines. He then became the Superintendent of Schools of the 
Moro Province until 1906. He once served as medical director of St. 
luke's Hospital. His last years were spent as a physician in Baguio 
where he died on December 18, 1935, of a cerebral hemorrhage. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Saleeby wanted the Muslims 
of the Philippines to keep and develop the Arabic script. It is well 
known that even before the arrival of the Europeans in the Philippines, 
the Muslims were already using the Arabic script. Although he was 
a Christian, Dr. Saleeby was very respectful and appreciative of the 
religion of Islam and the culture inspired by it which was really part 
of his heritage. The invariant respect and hospitality of the Muslims 
towards him endeared them to him and he often took their side in 
their conflicts with American authorities. American officials, in general, 
including General Leonard Wood, could not simply appreciate the 
stand of the good doctor. Some of them even came to distrust him. 
However, after a fev/ years. General Wood came to appreciate his 
work. A principle of Dr. Saleeby was that the faith of the Muslims 
was to be left untouched since it was Islam that brought them the 
art of writing, law, and a richer culture. He realized that the Muslims 
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he met had a great deal of qualities that could easily be transformed 
into civic virtues. He knew too well that the Muslims in the Philip- 
pines considered, as they still do, that the coming of Islam to them 
was an instance of Allah's Mercy and Grace. 

An Appendix has been added to the Studies. It is the La Ysla 
de Mindanao : Su estado actual y las reformas que reclama by Antonio 
Martel de Gayangos. The original manuscript contains 165 folios and 3 
cloth maps and is part of the Ayer Collection (Document No. 305) 
found in the Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois, United States. The 
manuscript is undated, but since it was written during the reign of 
the Magindanao Sultan Muhammad Jalal ud-Din Pablu, it must have 
been written between 1884 and 1888, possibly around 1885. The 
author was a Spanish government oflBcial in Mindanao for about 6 
years. He carefully described the various Muslim settlements in Min- 
danao and mentioned their datus or chiefs. He recommended Chris- 
tian immigration to Mindanao and that the Army there should consist 
of a majority of Spaniards. He also dealt with the missions, adminis- 
tration of justice, and military needs of Mindanao. Its economic 
statistics are valuable. There is also included the 1857 treaty between 
the Spaniards and Idris, the Sultan of Tumbao. 

The footnotes in brackets [ ] are in the original edition of 1905, 
and are mostly by the editor of that edition. Other footnotes not 
enclosed in brackets are by the undersigned, prepared for the present 
edition. 



Cesar Adib Majul 
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CHAPTER I 

Magindanao History and Genealogies 
introduction 

The history of Mindanao prior to the advent of Islam is tradi- 
tional and mythological, and no effort has been made to put it on 
record. With Islam came knowledge, art, and civilization. A new 
system of government was instituted and its records were registered. 
Tarsila^ were written and the noble lineage of the datus was carefully 
kept. Each sultanate or datuship kept a separate genealogy. These 
genealogies, called tarsila or salsila,^'' were very limited in their scope 
and brief in their narration of events. They are our only source of 
written information on the early history of the Moros, and are valuable 
on that account. Previously the Moros withheld these tarsila and kept 
them away from all foreigners and non-Mohammedans; but their at- 
titude has changed lately, and several difEerent salsila were secured 
from the chief datus of the Rio Grande Valley. 

The original manuscripts could not be brought, but exact and 
true copies of the same have been secured and translated and their 
translations are herein published for the first time. 

THE TRANSLITERATION 

These tarsila are written in the Magindanao dialect with Arabic 
characters, and a great part of their text is Magindanao names which 
have never yet been expressed by means of Romanic characters. In 
translating these tarsila such a large number of words have to be trans- 
literated that it is deemed necessary to adopt a system of transliteration 
which can be easily understood by every English reader and which is 
more adequate to express Magindanao sounds than either Spanish or 
English. Such a system is herein adopted and is briefly described as 
follows: 



[^Throughout this paper foreign words which do not often appear 
in an English text are given the same form for both singular and plural.] 
^"From the Arabic silsilah for chain or link. 

1 
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With the exception of ng and sh, the characters used in this sys- 
tem are simple and represent simple sounds only. Every radical modi- 
fication of a certain simple sound is regarded as a different simple 
sound and is represented by a separate and distinct character. Every 
compound sound is represented by those characters that express its 
simple constituent sounds. It is an unvarying rule in his system that 
every character represents an invariable sound and every sound has 
only one invariable character. The Magindanao dialect has only twen- 
ty-seven simple sounds and can be expressed by twenty-seven simple 
characters. These characters are the following: 

a, a, i, I, u, it, b, d, g, ng, h, j, k 
I, m, n, n, p, q, r, sh, t, w, y, z 

The sounds which these characters represent conform very closely 
to the original Roman sounds of the letters. 

a is the short sound of a; it is pronounced midway between the 
a in had and the e in bed 

a is pronounced as the a in jar, father 

i is pronounced as the f in fin, ill 

I is pronounced as the i in machine, police 

u is pronounced as the u in put, push 

u is pronounced as the u in rude, flute 

w is a midvowel, pronounced with the tongue slightly moved 
from its normal position; it is intermediate between u and 
e, and is somewhat related to the u in hurt 

b, d, k, I, m, n, p, r, s, t are pronounced as in English 
g is always hard, as the g in gold^ get 
ng has a guttural-nasal sound like the ng in ring 
h has an aspirate sound and should be always pronounced like 
the h in hill, behind 

j is rarely used; when used it is pronounced like the s in adhe- 
sion, vision 

n has a distinct palato-nasal sound and is related to the Spanish 
n in sehor; it is generally followed by ya 

9 is a clicking, guttural sound related to k 
sh is equivalent to sh in ship 

w is always consonantal and sounds like the w in we, twin, water 

y is always consonantal and sounds like the y in you, yes, beyond 

z is pronounced midway between z and s 
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The triphthongs herein expressed by tsha and nya are used in 
words of Malay origin, and are represented by single characters in 
Malay and Magindanao. 

In many cases when u precedes w and i precedes y the natives 
omit the u and the i, and the same word may be written either with 
or without the u or the /. When written they are pronounced very 
short; u at the begiiming of a word, as in undu, unggu, is often 
omitted both in pronunciation and writing. Such words may be written 
udu and nggu. 

To write Magindanao words by means of Arabic characters cor- 
rectly a certain knowledge of Arabic grammar and orthography is 
necessary. The Moros lack that knowledge and write very inaccurately 
and inconsistently. They neither punctuate nor use the accent sign. 

In transliterating these tarsila that pronunciation which seemed 
consistent and characteristic of each tarsila was adopted in the trans- 
literation of the same. The text is punctuated. The accent sign is 
used very frequently. It is generally omitted when the accent is upon 
the first syllable in words of two syllables and when it is upon the 
syllable containing the long vowel. Some stress should be put on the 
last syllable as a rule. 

The Magindanao tongue is energetic and strong. Its pronunciation 
is generally forcible, the last syllable being spoken abruptly and with 
a certain amount of stress. 

The word Mohammed is written with o in spite of the fact that 
it is pronounced with u sound in both Arabic and Magindanao. 

The combinations ay, ay, aw ay are not diphthongs, but simple 
syllables. The y and w in these cases and in all cases where they 
precede a vowel have pure and distinct consonantal sounds. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE CHIEF MORO SETTLE- 
MENTS MENTIONED IN THE TARSILA OF MINDANAO 

The term Mindanao^ or Magindanao was originally given to the 
town now known as Cotabato and its immediate vicinity.^ As the 



['Mindanao, Magindanao, and a few other words with the same 
terminal sound are written in this paper with the final "ao" because they 
are well-known words. Other words ending with the same sound are 
written with the final "aw," in accordance with the author's rules for 
transliteration. — (Editor.)] 

^Actually, the present Cotabato City covers the sites of the former 
two adjoining settlements of Magindanao and Siangan. 
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power of the sultan of Magindanao extended over the adjacent terri- 
tory it was next appHed to the lower Rio Grande Valley and later to 
all the valley and the whole seacoast that was brought under the 
rule of the sultan.^ The word is derived from the root "danao," 
which means inundation by a river, lake, or sea. The derivative 
"Mindanao" means "inundated" or "that which is inundated." "Ma- 
gindanao" means "that which has inundation." This is the most 
appropriate term which could have been given to this land. For more 
than 10 miles from the sea the Rio Grande, aided by the rise of the 
tide, periodically overflows its banks and floods all the adjacent lands. 
In the rainy season this inundation extends farther up and includes 
an extensive tract of country. The word "Cotabato" is in Moro kuta 
watu, which means a stone fort. Batu is the equivalent of wdtu in 
Malay, Sulu, Tagalog, and Visaya. This name is very modem, for 
the older maps that are still in use give the name Mindanao in place 
of Cotabato. The little stream that rises in the sulphur springs of 
Cotabato and empties into the Rio Grande at its junction with the 
Matampay in front of the present guardhouse is still known as the 
stream of Magindanao. 

The name of the Rio Grande in the Magindanao dialect is 
"Pulangi," which means "large river." The Rio Grande divides, 20 
miles before it reaches the sea, into the north branch and the south 
branch. Cotabato is situated on the left bank of the north branch, 
about 5 miles from its mouth. The hiU of Cotabato is called "Tanta- 
wan," which means "extensive view." Paygwan means "the place 
of washing," and is on the left bank of the river at its mouth and 
above the bar. The Spanish maps give it as Paiuan. Tinundan is at 
the mouth of a dead estuary of the same name that joins the Pulangi 
about half a mile above Paygwan and on the same side. Siangan is 
the western part of present Cotabato and extends along the Manday 
stream. The Moros call the Manday "Masurut." Simway extends 
along the river of the same name for about 2 miles from its mouth 
and lies about 4 miles north of Cotabato. 

The Matampay River is a dead stream which joins the Pulangi 
at Cotabato. Tagiman is the name of an old settlement built on the 



^The importance of this observation of Saleeby cannot be over- 
emphasized. The original rulers of the Magindanao settlement were 
of Iranun ancestry and they came from the area around the present 
Malabang or Butig. When their power began to extend to the upper 
valley of the Pulangi, the various peoples there came to be called 
Magindanaos. But this did not happen until after the middle of the 
seventeenth centurv- Before this period, the various Muslim peoples 
there were calld Bwayamms, Taulanuns, etc. 
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Matampay River some distance above Cotabato. It is now called 
Binilwan. Matampay and Lusudun were built on the Matampay River 
east of Cotabato. Katitwan is an old settlement on the right bank of 
the river 3 miles below Libungan. Libungan is built at the junction of 
a river of the same name with the Pulangi, about 9 miles above Cota- 
bato. The point at the fork is called Tambao. Three miles below 
Tambao on the right bank of the south branch is the site of Bagum- 
bayan. Three miles below Bagumbayan on the left bank of the river 
is Taviran or Tapidan. Ten miles below Taviran comes Tamontaka, 
which is nearly south of Cotabato and about 4 miles distant. Tamon- 
taka is about 4 miles from the mouth of the south branch of the 
Pulangi. Lumbayanagi lies a little below Tamontaka, on the right bank 
of the river. Immediately above the fork and on the left bank of the 
main river lies the old site of Kabuntalan. Fourteen miles above the 
fork lies Dulawan, the settlement at present occupied by Datu Piang. 
Here empties one of the largest tributaries of the Pulangi, which is 
navigable by launches for 12 miles farther up, to Sapakan, Datu Utu's'' 
main residence. Rakungan lies in the foothills of the Tiruray Moun- 
tains about 12 miles south of Sapakan. Talayan lies in the foothills 
of the Tiruray Mountains 15 miles southwest of Dulawan. Two miles 
below Dulawan lies the old site of Bwayan, on the left bank of the 
Pulangi. Opposite Bwayan and Dulawan lies the land of Kudarangan. 
Tinunkup is Reina Regente and Kabarukan is the wooded hill beyond. 
Sarunayan is the stretch of country lying north of Reina Regente and 
northeast of Kudarangan and extending to the base of the Kulingtan 
Mountains, which separate the Rio Grande Valley from the Ranao 
region. The country occupying the declivities of these mountains 
north of Sarunayan is called Pidatan. Bagu Ingud is an old settlement 
that lies along the left bank of the river about 16 or 20 miles above 
Reina Regente. Matbangan is on the right bank of the river and 
extends a short distance below Piket. The Malitigaw or Malidigaw 
is a large tributary of the Pulangi, about 15 miles above Piket. Mating- 
gawan is located at the junction of he Kabakan tributary and about 
30 miles above Piket. It is the chief settlement of the last Moro 
district in the Rio Grande Valley whose farthest boundary is the Mulita 
stream, which is about 115 miles by river above Cotabato. 

Immediately south of the mouth of the south branch of the Rio 
Grande and rising above the seashore at Linuk is the lofty and pic- 
'turesque pyramidal peak of Mount Kabalalan. From Kabalalan and 
the hills of Taviran there stretches an extensive mountainous region 
or table-land which extends as far south as the Bay of Sarangani. 
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This table-land is designated as the Tiruray table-land or mountains 
for the reason that its northern half is inhabited by the tribe of pagans 
of the same name who are not met with anywhere else. The Bay of 
Sarangani is called in Moro Sugud Bwayan. Sugud means "bay," and 
Bwayan is the chief settlement at the head of the bay. North of the 
head of Sarangani Bay and at the southern terminus of one of the 
ranges of the Apo system of mountains towers the picturesque and 
conical peak of Mount Matutun. Matutiin means "burning," and the 
mountain is an extinct volcano. Lying between Matutun on the east 
and the previously mentioned table-land on the west is the country 
of Talik. North of Talik lie Lake Buluan or Bulwan and farther north 
Lake Ligwasan, which empties into the Rio Grande through a stream 
called Maytiim ig or black water. This junction occurs at Kukmun, 
about 8 or 10 miles agove Reina Regente. 

Balabagan is about 10 miles south of Malabang. Maguulalung 
is in the neighborhood of Balabagan. The Iranun sultanate was on 
the shore of Illana Bay, and the term Iranun signifies, in general, the 
people who live along the shores of that bay. Iranun is also pronoimced 
and written as Ilanun; hence the corrupted Spanish name given to 
the bay. The former Iranun sultanate must have occupied the coun- 
try in the vicinity of Malabang. Tubuk is the territory immediately 
bordering on Malabang to the north of the Malabang stream. Baras 
lies a few miles north of Malabang. Ramitan is in the immediate 
vicinity of Baras. 

Malalis is near Tukurtm. Dinas is the principal settlement on 
the western coast of Illana Bay. Kumaladan is at the head of Duman- 
quilas Bay. Sibugay is the name of the large bay east of the Zam- 
boanga peninsula. 

The word "ranao" means a lake and is the name the Moros give 
to the upland lake lying midway between Malabang and Iligan and 
to the region surrounding the lake. The mountain range separating 
the Ranao table-land from the Rio Grande Valley is called the Kuling- 
tan Range on account of the resemblance its peaks bear to the knobs 
of the row of kulingtan on which the Moros make their music. The 
highest peak in this range north of Parang and above Barira is sup- 
posed to be Mount Bita. The highest ridge west of Ranao is called 
Mount Gurayn, at the base of which lies the settlement of Bacolod or 
Bakulud. 

The Ranao settlements which are mentioned in the tarsila are 
Kadingilan, Bayan, Makadar, and Bakayawan in the south, and the 
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Bayabaw settlements of Marawi (Marahui), Madaya, and others in 
the north; also Sikun, Didagun, and Dupilas. 

At the time of the Spanish invasion of Mindanao all the southern 
and western shores of the island of Mindanao except the eastern shore 
of lUana Bay were ruled and controlled by the sultan and datus of 
Magindanao. The Ranao inhabitants are related to the Iranun in 
language and tribal characteristics* 

The word Mindanao unless restricted by the sense of the sentence 
is generally used to mean the Island of Mindanao, while the term 
Magindanao is limited to the old district or town of Cotabato proper.^ 

THE MYTHOLOGY OF MINDANAO 

Long ago, before the days of Kabungsuwan, Magindanao was 
covered by water and the sea extended all over the lowlands and 
nothing could be seen but mountains. The people lived on the high- 
lands on both sides. They were numerous and prosperous, and many 
villages and settlements arose everywhere. But their prosperity and 
peace did not last very long. There appeared in the land pernicious 
monsters which devoured every human being they could reach. One 
of these terrible animals were called Kurita. It had many limbs and 
lived partly on land and partly in the sea. It haunted Mount Kabala- 
lan® and extirpated all animal life in its vicinity. The second was 
called Tarabusar. This ugly creature had the form of a man, but 
was very much larger. It was extremely voracious and spread terror 
far and wide. It haunted Mount Matutun and its neighborhood. 

The third was a monstrous bird called Pah'' This bird was so 
large when on the wing that it covered the sun and produced darkness 
underneath. Its was as large as a house. It haunted Mount Bita and 
the eastern Ranao region. It devoured the people and devastated the 
land. The people were awe-struck, and those who escaped hid them- 
selves in the caves of the mountains. 



*The Ranaos referred here by Saleeby are the Maranaos who can 
be roughly described as Iranuns belonging to the pongampongs (set- 
tlements) around Lake Lanao. 

^The term Magindanao can also refer to the dynasty which ruled 
in Mindanao to distinguish it from the one which ruled in Bwayan. 
The Magindanao rulers originally held its capital in the Magindanao 
settlement. At various times, the capital was the old Simway. 

["The word Kabalalan means the place of the rattan, because the 
rattan plant used to grow abundantly on the mountain and its base.] 

["This word may be a corruption of the name of the bird Rock or 
Rokh, mentioned in the Arabian Nights.] 

[''This word is a corruption of the Arabic word Thul-Fakar, the 
name of the famous sword of the Caliph Ali. Ali was a noted warrior.] 
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The fourth was a dreadful bird, also, which had seven heads. 
It lived in Mount Gurayn and the adjacent country. 

The havoc was complete and the ruin of the land was awful. 
The sad news found its way to strange and far lands, and all nations 
felt sorry for the fate that befell Mindanao. 

When the news reached Raja Indarapatra, the King of Manta- 
puli, it grieved him very much and filled his heart with sympathy. 
Raja Indarapatra called his brother. Raja Sulayman (Solomon) and 
asked him to come to Mindanao to save the land from those destruc- 
tive animals. Raja Sulayman was moved with sorrow, mingled with 
enthusiasm and zeal, and consented to come. Raja Indarapatra handed 
to his brother his ring and his kris, Juru Pakal,^ and wished him safety 
and success. But before they parted Raja Indarapatra took a sapling 
and planted it in the ground in front of his window. This he thought 
was a sure sign by which he could tell what would happen to Sulay- 
man after his departure. He said to Sulayman, "If this tree lives, you 
will live also; and if this tree dies, you will die too." 

Raja Sulayman left Mantapuli and came over to Mindanao in 
the air. He neither walked nor used a boat. The first place he reached 
was Kabalalan. There he stood on the summit of the mountain and 
viewed the land and the villages, but he could not see a single human 
being anywhere. The sight was woeful, and Raja Sulayman exclaimed, 
"Alas, how pitiful and dreadful is this devastation!" As Sulayman 
uttered these words the whole mountain moved and shook, and sud- 
denly there came out of the ground a dreadful animal which attacked 
Sulayman and fixed its claws in his flesh. The minute Sulayman saw 
the Kurita he knew that it was the evil scourge of the land, and he 
immediately drew his sword and cut the Kurita to pieces. 

From there Sulayman went to Matutun. There he saw greater 
devastation and a more awful condition ot affairs. As he stood on 
the mountain he heard a noise in the forest and saw a movement in 
the trees. Soon there appeared Tarabusaw, which drew near and gave 
a loud yell. It cautioned Sulayman and threatened to devour him. 
Sulayman in his turn threatened to kill Tarabusaw. The animal said 
to Sulayman, "If you kill me, I shall die the death of a martyr," and 
as it said these words it broke large branches from the trees and 
assailed Sulayman. The struggle lasted a long while, until at last the 
animal was exhausted and fell to the ground; thereupon Sulayman 
struck it with his sword and killed it. As the animal was dying it 
looked up to Sulayman and congratulated him on his success. Sulay- 
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man answered and said, "Your previous deeds brought this death on 
you." 

The next place Sulayman went to was Mount Bita. Here the 
devastation was worse still. Sulayman passed by many houses, but 
they were all vacant and not a soul lived there. "Alas, what havoc 
and what misfortune has befallen this country!" he exclaimed, as he 
went on. But suddenly there came a darkness upon the land and 
Sulayman wondered what it could mean. He looked up to the sky 
and beheld a wonderful and huge bird descending from the sky upon 
him. He at once recognized the bird and understood its purpose, and 
as quick as he could draw his sword he struck the bird and cut off 
its wing. The bird fell dead, but its wing fell on Sulayman and killed 
him. 

At this same time Raja Indarapatra was sitting in his window, 
and he looked and saw the little tree wither and dry up. "Alas!" 
he said, "Raja Sulayman is dead;" and he wept. 

Sad at heart but full of determination and desire for revenge, 
he got up, put on his sword and belt, and came over to Mindanao 
to search for his brother. He traveled in the air with wonderful speed 
and came to Kabalalan first. There he looked around and saw the 
bones of the Kunta and concluded that his brother had been there 
and had gone. At Matutun he saw the bones of Tarabusaw, but Sulay- 
man was not there. So he passed on to Mount Bita and resumed 
the search. There he saw the dead bird lying on the ground, and as 
he lifted the severed wing, he saw the bones of Sulayman, and 
recognized them by means of the sword that was lying by their side. 
As he looked at the sword and at the bones he was overwhelmed with 
grief and wept with tears. Raising up his head he turned around and 
beheld a small jar of water near him. He knew that the jar was sent 
down from heaven, so he took it and poured its water on the bones 
of his brother, and his brother came to life again. Sulayman stood 
up, greeted his brother, and talked with him. Raja Indarapatra had 
thought that Sulayman was dead, but Sulayman assured him that he 
had not been dead, but that he had been asleep. Raja Indarapatra 
rejoiced and life and happiness filled his heart. 

Raja Sulayman returned after that to Mantapuli, but Raja Inda- 
rapatra continued his march to Mount Gurayn. There he met the 
dreadful bird that had seven heads and killed it with his sword, 
furu Pakal^ 



"From Zul Figar, Arabic for "The lord of the vertebrae of the back." 
This sword was given by the Prophet Muhammad to his cousin and 
son-in-law 'Ali as a gift. 
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Having destroyed all these noxious animals, and having restored 
peace and safety to the land, Raja Indarapatra set himself searching 
for the people that might have escaped destruction. He was of the 
opinion that some people must have contrived to hide in the earth 
and that they might be alive yet. One day during his search he saw 
a beautiful woman at some distance, and as he hastened to meet her 
she disappeared quickly through a hole in the ground where she was 
standing. Having become tired and pressed with hunger, he sat down 
on a rock to rest. Looking around for food, he saw a pot full of 
uncooked rice and a big fire on the ground in front of it. Coming 
to the fire he placed it between his legs and put the pot over his 
knees to cook the rice. While so occupied he heard a person laugh 
and exclaim, "Oh, what a powerful person this man is!" He turned 
around and, lo, there was an old woman near by looking at him and 
wondering how he could cook his rice on a fire between his legs. 
The woman drew nearer and conversed with Raja Indarapatra, who 
ate his rice and stood talking to her. He inquired of her about her 
escape and about the inhabitants of the land. She answered that 
most of them had been killed and devoured by the pernicious animals, 
but that a few were still alive. She and her old husband, she said, hid 
in a hollow tree and could not come out from their hiding place until 
Raja Sulayman killed the awful bird. Pah. The rest of the people and 
the datu, she continued, hid in a cave in the ground and did not dare to 
come out again. He urged her to lead him to the cave and show him 
the people, and she did so. The cave was very large, and on one side of 
it were the apartments of the datu and his family. He was ushered into 
the presence of the datu and was quickly surrounded by all the people 
who were in the cave. He related to them his purpose and his mission 
and what he had accomplished and asked them to come out and re- 
inhabit the land. There he saw again the beautiful girl whom he had 
observed at the opening of the cave. She was the daughter of the datu, 
and the datu gave her to him in marriage in appreciation of the good 
he had done for them and the salvation he had brought to the land. 
The people came out of the cave and returned to their homes, where 
they lived in peace and prosperity again. At this time the sea had 
withdrawn and the lowland had appeared. 

One day as Raja Indarapatra was considering his return home he 
remembered Sulayman 's ring and went out to search for it. During the 
search he found a net near the water and stopped to fish to replenish his 
provisions for the continuation of the march. The net caught a quantity 
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of buganga fish, some of which he ate. Inside one of the first he found 
his ring. This cheered Raja Indarapatra's heart and completed his joy. 
Later he bade his father-in-law and his wife good-bye and returned to 
Mantapuli pleased and happy. 

Raja Indarapatra's wife was pregnant at the time of their parting 
and a few months later gave birth to twins, a boy and a girl. The boy's 
name was Rinamuntaw and the girl's name was Rinayung. These two 
persons are supposed to be the ancestors of some of the Ranao tribes 
or datus. 

This narration was secured from Datu Kali^" Adam, who learned 
it from the late Maharaja Layla of Magindanao and from Alad, one of 
the oldest and most intelligent Moros living. Alad says that Mantapuli 
was a very great city far in the land of the sunset; where exactly, he 
does not know, but he is sure it was beyond the sea. Mantapuli was 
so large, he s„id, and its people were so numerous, that it blurred the 
eyes to look at them move; they crushed the bamboo very fine if it 
was laid in the street one day. 

Raja Indarapatra is the mythological hero of Magindanao and 
Mantapuli is his city. These names are very frequently mentioned in 
Moro stories, and various miracles are ascribed to them. 

Kabalalan, Matutun, Bita, and Gurayn are the most prominent and 
picturesque peaks of Mindanao and Ranao with which the Moros are 
familiar. The whole narration is native and genuine, and is typical of 
the MagindanaO' style and superstitions. Some Arabic names and 
Mohammedan expressions have crept into the story, but they are really 
foreign and scarcely afFect the color of the story. 

The animal Kurita seems to bear some resemblance to the big 
crocodiles that abound in the Rio Grande River. Tarabusaw may 
signify a large variety of ape. A heinous bird is still worshiped and is 
greatly feared by the Tirurays and Manobos who live in the mountains 
south of Cotabato. The hateful Balbdj in which all Moros believe, is 
described as a night bird, and its call is supposed to be familiar and 
distinctly audible every night. 

What relation the names of Rinamuntcrw and Rinayung bear to the 
ancestors of the Ranao Moros it will be very interesting to find out in 
the future. 



^°KaH here is the local term for Qadi which is the Arabic for 
judge. Datu Kali Adam was a Muslim judge. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 

Manuscript No. I 

FROM ADAM TO MOHAMMED 

THE GENEALOGY OF MOHAMMED 

This manuscript was copied from Datu Mastura's book. It relates, 
in the dialect of Magindanao, what the Moros of Mindanao know about 
Adam, the death of Abel, and the ancestors of the Prophet Mohammed. 

The first line is Arabic and is generally written at the beginning of 
every book they write. The second line is Malay; this also is the rule 
with most Moro writers. The Moros derived what learning they have 
from Malay and Arabic sources, and consequently take pride in what 
Malay and Arabic they know and can write; hence their custom of 
beginning their books with an Arabic and Malay introduction. 

Literal translation of Manuscript No. I 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE COMPASSIONATE 
AND THE MERCIFUL 

This chapter speaks of the story of the prophet of God, Adam. 
Adam and Sitti Kawa (Eve) begot first the twins Abdu-1-Lah and 
Amata-1-Lah. They also begot Abdu-r-Rakman and Amatu-r-Rakman, 
other twins. They also begot Habil (Abel) and Kahma, who were 
twins also. They again begot Kabil (Cain) and Aklayma, his sister; 
these also were twins. 

A STORY ABOUT HABIL AND KABIL 

Kabil killed Habil in order to take away his wife. Adam and Sitti 
Kawa wept on the death of Habil, therefore God sent Jabrayil 
(Gabriel) to admonish them. The Lord said to Jabrayil, "If they 
simply lament for their child, I will restore him to them." The Lord 
then replaced him by the prophet of God, Sit. 

Sit begot Yanas. Yanas begot Kinana. Kinana begot Maha- 
layla. Mahalayla begot Idris. Idris begot Uknuk. Uknuk begot Mus- 
tawsahk." Lamik, Nuk, Samir, Paksal, Sakih, Amir, Palik, Ragu, 
Ruk, Paku, Azara, Ibrahim, Ismayil, Sabit, Yaskib; Yarab, Batrik, 



[^^The translation here omits the formal words and repetitions and 
simply gives the names of the descendants in order.] 
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Taku, Mukawim, Adadi, Adnani, Madi, Nazar, Mudri, Ilyas, Mudakin, 
Karima, Kinana, Nadri, Malik, Kahri, Galib, Luway. Kabu, Murat, 
Kilab, Kusay, Abdu-1-Manap, Hasim, Abdu-1-Mutalib, Abdu-1-Lah, 
Mohammed, may the mercy and the blessing of God be his/^ 

The father of Baginda (Caliph or Sayid) Ali was Talib, the 
father of Apan. The father of Umar was Kattab. Abu Dakar was 
surely beloved by God.^^ 

[The End] 

Manuscript No. II 

THE GENEALOGY OF KABUNGSUWAN AND HIS COMING TO 
MAGINDANAO; OR, THE CONVERSION OF MAGINDANAO 
TO ISLAM 

INTRODUCTION 
PART I 

This manuscript is a copy of the original in the possession of Datu 
Mastura of Magindanao. The original copy is neat and very well 
written. It gives first the descent of Kabungsuwan from Mohammed, 
then a narrative of his departure from Juhur, his arrival in Mindanao, 
and the conversion of the people of Mindanao to Islam. The latter 
half of it gives the genealogy of the reigning family of Bwayan from 
Pulwa to Pakih Mawlana and Pakaru-d-Din, his brother. It is a very 
good type of the style and composition of the Mindanao dialect. It is 
original and borrows nothing of its text and form from either Malay or 
Arabic. 



i^It is interesting to compare this genealogy of the Prophet with 
the traditional one reported by Ibn Ishaq in the Sirat Rasul Allah: 
"Muhammad was the son of 'Abdullah, b. 'Abdu'l-Muttalib (whose name 
was Shayba), b. Hashim (whose name was 'Amr), b. 'Abdu Manaf 
(whose name was al-Mughira), b. Qusaj^y (whose name was Zayd), b. 
Kilab, b. Murra, b. Ka'b, b. Lu'ay, b. Ghalib, b. Fihr, b. Malik, b. 
al-Nadr, b. Kinana, b.Khuzayma, b. Mudrika (whose name was 'Amir), 
b. Ilyas, b. Mudar, b. Nizar, b. Ma'add, b. 'Adnan, b. Udd (or Udad), 
b. Muqawwam, b. Nahur, b. Tayrah, b. Ya'rub, b. Yashjub, b. Nabit, 
b. Isma'il, b. Ibrahim, the friend of the Compassionate, b. Tarih (who 
is Azar), b. Nahur, b. Sarugh, b. Ra'u, b. Falikh, b. 'Aybar, z. Shalikh, 
b. Arfakhshadh, b. Sam, b. Nuh, b. Lamk, b. Mattushalakh, b. Aknukh, 
who is the prophet Idris according to what they allege, but God knows 
best (he was the first of the sons of Adam to whom prophecy and 
writing with a pen were given), b. Yard, b. Mahlil, b. Qaynan, b. Yanish, 
b. Shith, b. Adam." (Translation by A. Guillaume). 

i^This refers to the Al Khulafa' ur-Rashidun, that is, the first four 
"well-directed" khalifs. 
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The combination of the genealogy of Bwayan with the story of the 
conversion of Magindanao to Islam brings the history of Bwayan into 
attention before that of Mindanao; but, as very little is known of the 
early history of Bwayan, it matters not when it comes. 

The rule of Bwayan extends all the way from the head of the delta 
or from the Kakal (canal) to Bagu-Ingud, which is a few miles below 
Piket. In fact the datus of the surrounding country, all through the 
upper valley of the Rio Grande, owed more or less allegiance to the 
rulers of Bwayan through all ages. 

The sultan of Bwayan is known as Rajah Bwayan. The rajas of 
Bwayan attained a distinction and a power second to none, except that 
of the sultan of Magindanao. The greatest datus of Bwayan who have 
figured prominently in the recent history of the countrj' are Datu Utu 
and Datu Ali of Tinunkup, both of whom will be referred to later. 

Diagram No. 1 ends with Sultan Sakandar. The relation between 
him and Sultan Maytum, the next raja of Bwayan, is not given in the 
records. The second diargram begins with Sultan Maytum and ends 
with the present generation of rulers. 

PART II 

Diagrams Nos. 1 and 2 show plainly that the sultanate of Bwayan 
did not follow any direct line of succession, that the rajas of Bwayan 
did not always stay at Bwayan, and that Bwayan was not the only 
capital of the sultanate. The datus and the sultans of the neighboring 
datuships who married the principal princesses of Bwayan seem to 
have assumed the title of Raja Bwayan also. 

The order of succession was a very complicated one. It is not 
stated in the records nor can it be exactly inferred from the genealogies 
kept. Sharif Ali of Sapakan gives the following order: 

1. Raja Sirungan 6. Sahid Amiru-d-Din 

3. Sultan Sabaraba Jamalu-d-Din 7. Sakandar IamaIu-1-Alam 

4. Kayib Alimu-d-Din 8. Pakir Mawlana Alimu-d-Din 

5. Malang Jalalu-d-Din 9. Sultan Maytum 

Sharif Afdal of Dulawan gives the following order: 

1. Raja Sirungan 7. Burhan 

2. Datu Maputi 8. Jamalu-1-Alam 

3. Tapudi 9. Banswil 

4. Tamay 10. Sayid Wapat 

5. Malang 11. Pakih 

6. Sakandar, Sultan of Lakungan 12. Maytum 
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[The (*) indicates sultans or the rajas of Bwayan.] 
Diagram No. /. — RULERS OF BWAYAN FROM THE FIRST DATU MAMU 
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igiam No. 2.— RULERS OF BWAYAN FROM MAYTUM TO THE PRESENT TIME 
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These two orders represent the best opinions of the Saraya or 
upper valley, but there is no doubt that both of them are wrong. 
The order of Sharif Ali is, generally speaking, nearer the truth. From 
an examination of the records the following order seems the best of all: 

1. Raja Sirungan 6. Sabaraba 

2. Datu Maputi 7. Malang 

3. Tambingag 8. Manuk 

4. Datu Tapudi 9. Sakandar 

5. Baratamay 10. May turn 

Sultan Kayib given by Sharif Ali probably is Baratamay. There 
is no indication in the records that Tamay, Burhan, Jamalu-1-Alam, and 
Banswil were ever rajas of Bwayan, as Sharif Afdal seems to think. 
The records that seem most reliable are those in the possession of 
Datu Mastura, which are herein translated.'^^ 

The missing link, as far as these records and the notes of the 
author are concerned, is the relation between Sultan Maytum and his 
predecessors. Common opinion declares him to be a son of Pakir 
Mawlana, but this does not seem probable, and it is certainly not in 
the records of Magindanao, though these are reasonably accurate and 
complete. Sharif Ali, in his list, makes no distinction between a 
successor and a son; most people have the same idea, which is very 
misleading, to say the least. From the facts obtainable it seems prob- 
able that Sultan Maytum was the son of either Sultan Sakandar of 
Rakungan or Datu Maputi, the uncle of Sakandar. This is corroborated 
by the fact that the chief line of descent has been in the line of 
Datu Maputi, the son of Raja Sirungan, and his grandson, Sabaraba. 
The opinion of the sheikh-a-datu of Mindanao is that Sultan Maytum 
was the son of Datu Maputi, who would be the most eligible to the 
succession. 

Jamalu-1-Alam mentioned here is Sultan Kaharu-d-Din Kuda of 
Magindanao. Sahid Wapat, or Amiru-d-Din, is Sultan Japar Sadik 
Manamir of Magindanao. Mupat Batwa is Sultan Dipatwan Anwar. 
Pakih Mawlana Alimu-d-Din is Sultan Pakir Mawlana Kayru-d-Din 
Kamza. Panglu is Sultan Pakaru-d-Din.^^ 

From Sultan Maytum down the succession is accurately known. 
The sultanate has evidently been divided. Marajanun or Bangun, the 



i*The correct line of succession was as follows: Rajah Sirungan, 
Datu Maputi (Rajah Moncay or Amoncaya), Rajah Baratamay. 

^^A difficulty in formulating the complete list of the succession of 
the rajahs of Bwayan is that some of the Magindanao sultans, especial- 
ly in the eighteenth century, took over the title of Rajah Bwayan. 
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older brother, succeeded to Bwayan and all the country lying on the 
left bank of the Pulangi and the Sapakan Rivers and all the country 
between Sapakan and the lakes of Ligwasan and Bulawan. Bayaw, 
known as the sultan of Kudarangan, succeeded to Kudarangan and all 
the northern half of the sultanate. 

Datu Utu succeeded his father, Marapanun, and lived first at 
Bwayan. After the Terrero campaign of 1886 he moved to Sapakan. 
His full name is Sultan Anwaru-d-Din Utu.^" 

The sultan of Kudarangan was succeeded by his son, the sultan of 
Tambilawan. Tambilawan is the name of the sultan's residence and 
lies on the right bank of the Rio Grande a short distance above Kuda- 
rangan. The sultan of Tambilawan is a weak leader, and the chief 
power of the land has fallen to his brother, Datu Ali, who is a noted 
warrior among the Moros.^^ 

Literal translation of Manuscript No. H 

PRAISE BE TO GOD. I HAVE FULL SATISFACTION THAT 
GOD IS MY WITNESS 

This book gives the genealogy of the descendants of the Apostle of 
God who came into Magindanao. It is learned that the Apostle of God 
begot Patima Zuhrah, who begot Sarip^^ Hasan and Sarip Husayn. 
The latter begot Sarip Zayna-1-Abidin; Sarip Mohammadu-1-Bakir; 
Sarip Japar Sadik; Sarip Ali; Sarip Isa; Sarip Akmad; Sarip Abdu-1- 
Lah; Sarip Mohammad Alawi; Sarip Ali; Sarip Alawi; Sarip Abdu-1- 
Lah; Sarip Ali; Sarip Mohammad; Sarip Abdu-1-Lah; Sarip Akmad; 
Sarip Ali Zayna-1-Abidin. 

Sarip Zayna-1-Abidin came to Juhur and heard that the sultan of 
Juhur, Sultan Sulkamayn, had a daughter called Putri Jusul Asikin. 
The Sarip married Putri Jusul Asikin and begot Sarip Kabungsuwan. 
As Sarip Kabungsuwan grew up and reached maturity he obtained 
his father's permission and set out on a sea voyage with a large number 
of followers from Juhur. As they got out to the open sea they unfurled 



^"Marajanun died in 1872. Datu Utu allowed his uncle Datu Bayaw 
to assume the title of Rajah Bwayan. However, for all practical pur- 
poses, Datu Utu was the real ruler. Datu Utu was able to become, for 
some time, the most powerful chieftain in the Pulangi and he gave 
the Spaniards some of their most difficult times in Mindanao. The 
rise of Utu signified the rise of Bwayan and the decline of Magind£inao. 
He died of cholera at his residence in Salimbao on March 12, 1902. 

^^Datu 'Ali was killed on October 22, 1905, during a fight against 
American troops. 

[^^'Sarip and sharif are both in common use and have the same 
meaning. The latter is the Arabic form of the word.] 
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their sails to make speed, but a very strong wind blew and scattered 
them in all directions, so that they lost track of one another. As a 
result Sarip Kabungsuwan arrived at Magindanao. The others scattered 
to Bulunay (Bruney) , Kuran, Tampasuk, Sandakan, Palimbang, Bang- 
jar, Sulug Tubuk, and Malabang. 

Sarip Kabungsuwan anchored at Natubakan, at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. Tabunaway and Mamalu directed some people of Magin- 
danao to carry their net for them and went down to the mouth of the 
river. There they met Sari Kabungsuwan, and Tabunaway sent 
Mamalu up the river to bring down all the men of Magindanao. 
After the arrival of the men Tabunaway invited Kabungsuwan to 
accompany him to Magindanao. Kabungsuwan refused to accompany 
them unless they become Moslems. Tabunaway and Mamalu then 
repeated their invitation and all of them promised to become Moslems. 
Kabungsuwan insisted that he would not land at all unless they came 
together then and there and were washed and became Mohammedans. 
This they did, and on account of the bathing at that place they changed 
its name to Paygwan. 

Kabungsuwan then accompanied Tabunaway and Mamalu, and 
the men towed them up all the way from Tinundan to Magindanao. 
Thus Kabungsuwan converted to Islam all the people of Magindanao, 
Matampay, Siangan, Simway, and Katitwan. 

Soon after his arrival in Magindanao Sarip Kabungsuwan married 
Putri Tunina, whom Mamalu found inside a stalk of bamboo. This 
occurred at the time Tabunaway and Mamalu were cutting bamboo to 
build their fish corral. As Mamalu, who was felling the bamboo tree 
returned. Tabunaway inquired whether all the tree was felled or not. 
Mamalu answered that all the tree was felled except one young stalk. 
Tabunaway then said, "Finish it all, because it omens ill to our fish 
corral to leave that one alone." Mamalu struck it and it fell down, and 
there came out of it a child who was called Putri Tunina. Her little 
finger was wounded, for the bolo had cut through the bamboo. 

Some time later Sarip Kabungsuwan and Putri Tunina begot three 
children — Putri Mamur, Putri Milagandi, and Bay Batula. Putri 
Mamur married Malang-sa-Ingud, the datu of Bwayan. Malang-sa- 
Ingud died later, and Pulwa, his brother, came down to Magindanao 
and married the widow of his elder brother, Putri Mamur. 

Malang-sa-Ingud and Pulwa were the children of Budtul. Budtul 
was the son of Mamu the first datu of Bwayan. 
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Pulwa and Putri Mamul begot Raja Sirungan, who was the first 
raja Bwayan. Raja Sirungan begot Datu Maputi, Tambingag, Tang- 
kwag, and the daughters Kdaw, Banitik, Mahlumbun, Duni, and Libu. 

Datu Maputi begot two daughters, Gimbulanan and Gawang. 
Gawang married Datu Tapudi of Tawlan and begot Sabaraba and a 
daughter, Dumbay. Dumbay begot Tamay, who married a concubine 
and begot Linug-Bulawan and the daughters Nanun, Pinayu, Antanu, 
and Putri. 

Sabaraba begot Datu Maputi and Malang, who was Raja Bwayan, 
in Bwayan. Malang begot Sakandar, who was sultan of Rakungan. 

Tambingag begot Burhan and the daughters Kalima, Tambil, and 
Sinai. Sinai married Jamalu-Alam, who was treacherously murdered. 
She bore Bcuswil and Kuning. Kuning was mamed to Sahid Wapat 
and begot Pakih Mawlana and Panglu, who was Mupat Hidayat, and 
the daughters Salilang, entitled Baya-labi, and Gindulungan, who was 
the mother of Baya-labi of Lakungan. 

Tangkwag begot Mukama and Buntang, who was the son of a 
concubine. 

Kdaw was married to Makadulu^" and begot Baratamay and Hani. 
Makadulu begot also Undung and Nawang by a concubine. 

Baratamay married Gimbulanan and begot Lalanu, entitled Baya 
Budtung, who married Sultan Barahaman and died without offspring; 
she was overshadowed by Panabwan, a lady of Tajiman. 

Baratamay and Bani were both born of a princess; so one day 
Baratamay said to Bani, "You rule Bwayan, for I am going away and 
shall be absent," and Baratamay left for Sulug. There he married a 
lady of Sulug and begot Pangyan Ampay.^° Some time after that 
Baratamay returned to the land of Bwayan and went up as far as 
Bagu Ingud. There he married a lady of Bagu Ingud and begot 
Munawal and Gangga. Munawal married Mupat Batwa and begot 



^"Makadulu was a Taulan datu. Before his death, he designated 
his son Baratamay as his successor and heir. He charged his brother 
Manakior to carry out his wishes. But Manakior dispossessed his 
nephew of the datuship. This brought him into trouble with Datu 
Maputi, the Rajah of Bwayan, whose sister Kdaw was the mother of 
Baratamay. 

^ofiaratamay married a sister of the Sulu Sultan Salah ud-Din 
(Pangiran Bakhtiar) around 1657. Their daughter, entitled Pangyan 
Ampay, stayed behind in Sulu where she married an Iranun datu. 
This daughter was also known as Sitti Kabira (grand mistress) and 
Nur ul-'Azam. Baratamay was a noted naval commander and thoroughly 
feared in the Visayas. He grow up in the court of Sultan Kudarat. 
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Manuk, Raja Bwayan in Bagu Ingud. Manuk begot Manman, Tapudi, 
and Raja Muda of Matingawan. Manman was sultan of Bagu Ingud. 

Baratamay begot also Tuntu, who begot Dungulang, a datu of 
Kabulukan, and Ambuludtu, and Ugu Niga; also Pandaligun, Anib, 
Kabaw, Manabu, Talibubu. Danaw, and the daughters Gayang and 
Tundwan. These were all the children of Baratamay — in all, fourteen. 

[The End] 

Manuscript No. Ill 

THE GENEALOGY OF BWAYAN 
introduction 

This manuscript is copied from a scroll written for the sultan of 
Kudarangan by Twan Kali, a noted Moro judge who was in the service 
of the sultan.^ It was obtained through the favor of Sharif Afdal, the 
son-in-law of the late sultan. 

The few books or documents belonging to the family of Bwalan or 
Kudarangan that I have seen are neat and well written. The dialect 
spoken in Saraya differs a little from that of Magindanao, but in the 
main they are one and the same dialect. This manuscript is strictly 
Magindanao in its dialect and in its style. The first two pages of this 
copy give the genealogy of Kabungsuwan from Mohammed and Adam; 
it is similar to that of Manuscripts Nos. I and II, and ends with Putri 
Mamur, the daughter of Sarip Kabungsuwan, who married Pulwa, the 
first Mohammedan datu of Bwayan. 

The second part gives the descendants of Pulwa and the genealogy 
of the rajas of Bwayan. This is, however, incomplete and deficient. 
It stops at the seventh generation, which is practically midway, and 
does not distinctly state who were the rajas of Bwayan. 

It is fuller than Manuscript No. II in giving the descendants of all 
the sons of Raja Sirungan, but it does not proceed in the main line of 
descent as far and as fully as Manuscript No. II. The original scroll 
from which this copy was taken is evidently older than Datu Mastura's 
copy. 
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Literal translation of Manuscript No. Ill 

PART I 

. . . Mahlayl begot Uknuk, who is Idris. Idris begot Mustawsilik, 
Lamik, the prophet of God Nuh, Samir, Aspaksal, Sakih, Amir, Palih, 
Ragu, Saruk, Pakur, Azara, the prophet of God Ibrahim, Ismayil, Sabit, 
Yuskab, Yarab, Yatrah, Taku, Makum, Adadi, Adnani; Madi; Nazar, 
Madri, Ilyas, Mudrika, Karima, Kinana, Nalil, Malik, Kahri, Gahb, 
Lway, Kabun, Murrat, Kilab, Kusay, Abdul-Manap, Hasmin, Abd-1- 
MuttaHb, Abd-1-Lah, Mohammed, the Apostle of God.-'- 

The Apostle of God, Moharmned, begot Patima Zuhrah; Sayid 
Sarip Husayn; Sarip Ali Akbar and AH Asgar and Zayna-l-Abidin and 
Patima; Sarip Zayna-l-Abidin begot Sarip Mohammed; Bakir; Sarip 
Japar Sadik; Sarip Ali; Sarip Mohammed; Sarip Isa; Sarip Akmad; 
Sarip Abdullah; Sarip Alawi; Sarip Mohammed; Sarip Alawi; Sarip 
Ali; Sarip Mohammed; Sarip Alawi; Sarip Abdu-r-Rakman; Sarip 
Akmad; Sarip Abdullah; Sarip Ali; Sarip Mohammed; Sarip Abdullah; 
Sarip Akmad; Sarip Ali; Sarip Mohammed; Sarip Husayn; Sarip Ali 
Bakar; Sarip Ali, not the former Ali, but the one who came to Juhur 
and married the sister of Sultan Iskandar of Juhur. They begot Sarip 
Kabungsuwan. Sarip Kabungsuwan begot, in Juhur, Sambgan and a 
daughter, Mazawang. 

Some time after that Sarip Kabungsuwan came to Magindanao and 
married Putri Tunina, whom Tabunaway and Mamalu found inside the 
bamboo. By Putri Tunina he begot Putri Milagandi and Putri Mamur. 
Sarip Kabungsuwan brought his children Sambgan and Mazawang to 
the town of Magindanao. This finishes the book relative to the earlier 
ancestors. 

PART II 

The first ruler of Bwayan was Mamu. 

In the name of God the Compassionate and Merciful. The first 
datu of the town of Bwayan was Mamu. Mamu begot Budtul. Budtul 
begot Pulwa and Malang-sa-Ingud. Pulwa married Putri Mamur in 
the town of Magindanao. Putri Mamur was the daughter of Sarip 
Kabungsuwan from Putri Tunina, whom Tabunaway and Mamalu 
found inside the bamboo. Pulwa begot Raja Sirungan from Putri 
Mamur. By another wife he begot Dikaya; by a concubine, Sababnun, 



2iCompare this genealogy of the Prophet with that in footnote 12. 
^^Sababnun (or Subanen) was known to the Spaniards around 
1600. 
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Butaku, and Balatukay. Raja Sirungan begot Datu Maputi, Kdaw, 
Tambingag, Tungkwang, Binitis, Malilimbun, Duni, Libu. 

The children of Datu Maputi were all girls. The oldest was Gim- 
bulanan, another was Gawang. Tapudi, a Tawlan datu, married 
Gayang and begot Sabaraba and a daughter, Dumbay. Dumbay begot 
Tamay. Tamay married a concubine and begot Linug Bulawan and the 
daughters Nanum, Pinayu, Antanu, and Putri. 

Sabaraba begot Datu Maputi and Malang. By a concubine he begot 
Kuba, Ndaw, and Taming. Malang begot Sakandar, who was entitled 
sultan of Lakungan. 

Kdaw married Makadulu and begot Baratamay, and Bani, and 
Nawung, a datu of Talayan, and Undung, a datu of Matabangan. 

Baratamay married Gimbulanan, the daughter of Datu Maputi, and 
begot Lalanu, the Lady of Budtong, who had no children. 

By a Sulu lady Baratamay begot Pangyan Ampay; by a lady of 
Bagu Ingud, Munawal, Danaw, Gayang, and Tindwan; by a concubine, 
Ambuludtu, Ugu Niga, Ani, Gabaw, Ganggay, Manabu, Talibubu, 
Pundu, Timtu, Sawal; by another concubine, Pandaligan, he begot also 
Magalang, who married a lady from Lagindingan. 

Tambingag, the son of Raja Sirungan, married Sinai and begot 
Burhan; by a concubine he begot Kasim and Tambil. 

Tungkwang begot Mukarna and Buntang. 

Binitis begot Sayim, Dimamamala, Bunsal, Piniyata, Kasangkalan, 
Miza, Tapuli, Buludan, Salab; a daughter, Kanggay, and Dimakaling. 

Malilimbun begot Manding, the father of Panalan Samu. 

Duni, the daughter of Raja Sirungan, married the datu of Bansa- 
yan, whose name was Arugung, and bore Burwa, and a daughter called 
Indingu. After the death of the datu of Bansayan she married Alip and 
bore Ugu. 

Dikaya, the son of Pulwa by a concubine, begot Duka. Duka 
married a lady of Malitigaw called Rantyan, whose mother was Agb. 
To Duka and Rantyan there were born Bulus, Manalidtu, Pwi,-and a 
daughter, Miyandung. 

Burwa married Nungku, the sister of Nuni, and begot Muluk, 
Nanak, Banalak, Mama-sa-Palu, Kalangit, and Wapagay. 

Later Malilimbu married Balbal, the datu of Magulaling, and bore 
Abad, Mama-Rapat, and a daughter, Gansawu. Gansawu married Uku, 
the son of Punduma from Ampas, and bore Alawa-d-Din, also called 
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Aluyudan and Jannatu-n-Nayim, and Alim, and Ariraw, and Igang or 
Buging. 

Jannatu-n-Nayim begot Baduyan or Adwi, Inal, Limbayan, Sa- 
yimbu, Bayu, Mbayu. He also begot Tungkaling, Buliyungan, and 
Anggurung by a concubine. 

Adwi and Dungklang married and there were bom to them 
Dunding, Ratkan, Pataw, Gayang, Ariraw, and Pimbarat, who was 
sultan of Balabagan. 

Ratkan, the data of Isikun, begot Dimalawang and Marang. 
Dimalawang begot Arani. Arani begot Antaw, Sayu, and Arawa. 
Arawa married Bayu and begot Bay a. 

Manuscript No. IV 

HISTORY OF THE DUMATUS AND THE CONVERSION OF 
MINDANAO TO ISLAM 

INTRODUCTION 

This manuscript is a correct copy of the original which is in the 
possession of Datu Kali Adam of Kalangnan, one of the principal 
present representatives of the dumatus. The dumatus are a distinct 
class of the Moros of Magindanao who trace their origin back to the 
former chiefs of the country who reigned before the introduction of 
Mohammedanism. The original was written by Datu Kali Adam him- 
self, copied from a previous manuscript handed down to him from his 
father, who was a prominent judge, with some later additions of his 
own. It was neither neat nor well kept. It abounds with grammatical 
mistakes and has several errors in the text. Its style is mixed; Ranao 
words, pronouns, and terminations occur; still, in general it is a fair 
specimen of the literature of the Magindanao dialect. It is the best 
authority on its subject, and is greatly valued by the people. It is the 
oldest manuscript known on this subject. 

The ruler of Magindanao at the time of Kabungsuwan's arrival was 
Tabunaway. Tabunaway was not a datu; he was a timuway. The word 
timuwcty or timway means chief or leader, and is still generally used by 
the Tirurays and Manobos and other hill tribes. Kabungsuwan evident- 
ly conquered Magindanao, and its sovereignty passed over from Tabu- 
naway to him, and to his descendants after him. The Moros greatly 
regard and respect every Mohammedan who is related to the Prophet, 
and look upon every Arabian as of noble birth and equal in rank to 
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their datu class. Descent from Kabungsuwan constitutes all their claim 
to nobility and their right to the datuship. 

The descendants of Tabunaway are naturally jealous. They claim 
to have come from an Arabian ancestor who is descended from the 
Prophet, and take great pride in the fact. They assert that the datus 
omitted this part of the history from their books intentionally in order 
to give more importance to Kabungsuwan and to their own descent. 

The descendants of Tabunaway are called dumatus, which is the 
future tense of the verb datu. The dumatus are well known, and I have 
met several of them. Chief among them I mention Datu Mawlana 
Sa-Magindanao and Datu Kali Adam. The fonner has lately been 
favored with the honorary title of datu by Datu Mastura, because his 
mother was a datu's daughter and he personally deserved the honor. 
Both Datu Mawlana and Datu Kali claim that Sharif Maraja, the father 
of Tabunaway, was an uncle of Sharif Kabungsuwan and that he and 
his children were Mohammedans prior to the arrival of Kabungsuwan, 
though their people were not so until Kabungsuwan converted them. 
The story that the angels brought paradise to Mindanao does not appear 
in the other manuscripts, but it is generally believed by all the datus 
and people of Magindanao. I heard both Datu Mastura and Datu 
Mawlana Sa-Magindanao affirm the fact. They say that a part of the 
white earth of paradise was left in the hill behind Cotabato and they 
call it the sacred dust. It was the custom in Magindanao to bring this 
earth before the new sultan after his appointment that be might step 
on it for the confirmation of his sultanate. They believed no sultan 
could be successful and prosperous in his reign unless he performed 
this rite. The last sultan who obeyed this custom was Sultan Untung 
Qudratul-Lah, Datu Mastura's father, during the latter part of whose 
reign the Spaniards came into Magindanao and occupied Cotabato. 
The later three sultans did not perform this rite; this the Moros cite 
as the cause of the decline of the sultans' power and the lack of 
prosperity in the country. They believe this white earth still exists 
in the hill of Cotabato, but nobody can find it except the oldest living 
dumatus whose forefathers have not intermarried with either datus or 
the common people, and to whom the secret has been handed down 
from Tabunaway. This they keep away from everybody except their 
children. The dumatus are a privileged class of people, and claim they 
can follow any datu they choose, and that they should not pay any 
tribute. They assert that when Tabunaway resigned his sovereignty in 
favor of his older brother, Kabungsawan, he reserved this privilege 
for his children, which privilege Kabungsuwan promised to respect, 
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For these reasons the dumatus keep their own records of the 
history of their country, and the genealogy of their line. 

Sambug, who is mentioned here, is stated to be the son of Tabu- 
naway. Manuscript No. Ill states that Kabungsuwan had a son named 
Sambgan, who was bom in Juhur. Whether these two are one and the 
same name or not it is very difficult to say. Probably they are two 
different names. 

Literal translation of Manuscript No. IV 

THE GENEALOGY AND HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF MINDANAO 

The land of paradise was brought by the angels from the west 
(Arabia) to Mindanao. Later the angels moved paradise to Madinat, 
but the earth did not balance and tipped on the side of Mindanao. 
They then measured the earth to find its center, but it had none. 
Then the angels took paradise and carried it to Mecca, but a part of it 
remained in Mindanao. 

Sharif Awliya knew that and came to Mindanao to serch for it. 
He saw a column of smoke, and as he came to this smoke he found that 
it was a woman. He took her and married her and begot a daughter 
whose name was Paramisuli, whom he left in the blessed land. 

Afterwards there came from Juhur Sharif Hasan and Sharif 
Maraja, who were brothers. Sharif Hasan came to Sulu, and from him 
descended all the datus of Sulu. Sharif Maraja had two sons, Sharif 
Bidayan and Sharif Timbangan. He or one of his sons lived at Basilan. 
Sharif Hasan and Sharif Maraja were followed by Sharif Kabungsuwan, 
a nephew of Sharif Maraja. Sharif Maraja was the first Mohammedan 
who came to Bawangin, which is Mindanao. He first came to Siangan 
(the western part of Cotabato), where he saw Burak"^ (an animal 
intermediate between a bird and a horse) light on a bamboo tree. 
Burak slipped and let fall his load, which was the lady, Paramisuli. 
Sharif Maraja dived into the river and brought up Paramisuli; later he 
married her and begot several children. The oldest of his children was 
Tabunaway, the youngest Mamalu. The daughters were Sarabanun and 
Pindaw. 

Some time after that Sharif Kabungsuwan came from Juhur and 
anchored at Tinundan (a stream or estuary very near the mouth of the 



23From Buraq, Arabic for "the bright one". The original bwaq was 
the winged animal said to have been ridden upon by the Prophet in 
the nocturnal journey called the Miraj. 
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Rio Grande of Mindanao). There was nobody there then; but the 
Sharif saw a taro plant and a cornstalk floating down, and said, "There 
must be some people at the head of this river; let us wait until they 
come down." Later there came down the river Manumbali, the datu 
of Siangan, with seven men, to fish at Tinundan. They saw Sharif 
Kabungsuwan. The sharif called them, but they could not understand 
him. He beckoned to them, but one of them died on that account, and 
they were frightened and returned. Later the people of Katittwan, 
having heard of this, came down the river to see the sharif, but they 
also could not understand him, and one of their men died of the same 
cause. They again returned and told Tabunaway, who came down the 
river and saw Sharif Kabungsuwan. The sharif called to Tabunaway 
and Mamalu, who both understood him and came into his boat. Tabu- 
naway saw the ring of Sharif Kabungsuwan, and the sharif observed 
the ring of Tabunaway. The sharif then asked Tabunaway how he had 
become possessed of this ring, and if he had bought or inherited it. 
Tabunaway replied that he had not bought the ring, but that he had 
inherited it. "Then," said the sharif, "you must be a descendant of my 
uncle." He then informed Tabunaway of his relation to him, and they 
became acquainted with each other. They then went up the river 
together in the boat of Sharif Kabungsuwan and came to Magindanao 
(which is Cotabato) . There Kabungsuwan met Sarabanun, the sister of 
Tabunaway, and asked to marry her. Tabunaway consented and the 
sharif married Sarabanun, but she died before her child was bom. 

After the death of his father Tabunaway became datu of 
Magindanao. 

Sitti Paramisuli, the mother of Tabunaway, had asked her son to 
bury her comb, after her death, underneath her window. This he did. 
The comb grew and became a large bamboo tree. As Mamalu was 
cutting the tree one day he found a lady in one of the bamboo joints 
which he had cut. The blow had reached her little finger and cut it 
slightly. He took the child to Tabunaway who told Mamalu to adopt 
her because he had no children. They called her Putri Tunina, because 
they thought their mother had come to life again. As she was a virgin 
and of age she was married to Sharif Kabungsuwan and bore three 
daughters. The first daughter was called Mamuranda, and married 
Pulwa, the datu of Bwayan. The second was called Milagandi, and 
married Malang-sa-Ingud, who is also a datu of Bwayan. The third 
daughter was called Putri Batula. 

Sambug, the son of Tabunaway, married and begot Dagansina. 
Dagansina begot Ampan; Ampan begot Alang; Alang begot Dumaya, 
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who married Duyuttanan, who is from Liyamin in Balabagan. Dumaya 
begot Lawana and Mandawa and Taluwa. Lawana begot Bansara. 
Bansara begot Iput and Ibrahim and Jubayr and the following daugh- 
ters: Lamyuna, Kahma, and Malubay, the mother of Sultan Izra of 
Ramitan. From Lamyuna descended Mohammed, whose children are 
Gayag and Sakandar and Undang. Kalima bore Antim. Antim begot 
Jayra and Tunug. 

Iput begot Karija. Ibrahim begot Ugu. Ugu begot Minlat and 
Umar, one of whom was a judge (kali). The judge begot Ruranun 
and Gansing and Mamalu and a daughter called Mandi. Kali Ruranun 
begot Nyaw and Tarawya and Mangilay. Mamalu begot Kudarat and 
Dawuntanan and Mantag. Nyaw begot Jamarun and Kawali. Tarawya 
begot Anggris and Sayd. Mangilay begot Abbas and Payag and Dadaw. 
Mandi begot Gawi and Mindang and Inding. Gawi begot Lambway 
and Bkaran and Gandayra. Mindang begot Rakman. Inding begot 
Dindaw. 

Manuscript No. V 

THE OLDEST COPY OF THE GENEALOGY OF MAGINDANAO 
AND THE IRANUN DATUS 

INTRODUCTION 

This manuscript is a copy of the original which is in the possession 
Datu Kali Adam of Kalangnan mentioned in the previous manuscript 
(No. IV). It is written partly in the Mindanao dialect and partly in 
Malay. It refers to three subjects and comprises three distinct parts. 

The first part includes the first three pages and three lines of the 
fourth page. The first two pages are written in the Mindanao dialect 
and the rest in Malay. It gives the genealogy of many of the Iranun 
datus, but is very ambiguous and lacks interest. The Malay part is 
written by the same Mindanao author, no doubt, and is neither correctly 
written nor clear. This part has no special interest except for the 
student who desires to investigate the oldest records referring to the 
origin of the ruling datus of the country. 

The second part is much more interesting. It is the oldest record 
on hand referring to the genealogy of Magindanao proper with distinct 
information as to the source from which it was obtained. It is all in 
Malay, but it is so poorly written and composed that its translation is a 
very difficult task. Fakir Mawlana, the authority this book claims, was 
one of the most intelligent sultans Magindanao had. The substance of 
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this text was transmitted in Malay by Pakir Mawlana himself to 
Capt. Thomas Forest the year 1775. It appears that there have always 
been in Mindanao natives who could converse and write in Malay. 
The statement of Captain Forest would lead one to infer that the book 
from which Pakir Mawlana tarnslated was written in the native dialect, 
and not in Malay. Probably the text of this manuscript is not identical 
with that of Pakir Mawlana's copy, but derived from the same source 
and written in Malay instead of Magindanao. Its text is by no means 
as reliable as that of Manuscript No. VI, but it gives some very interest- 
ing information which is not mentioned in the other copies. Sultan 
Barahaman, to whom the principal source and authority of the tarsila 
is referred, was the fifth grandson of Sarip Kabungsuwan and the first 
grandson of Sultan Qudrat, the famous Corralat of Combes. He had 
several children who figured prominently in the history of the country, 
four of whom are quoted here as authorities, and who are sumamed 
Sahid Wapat, Wapat Batwa, Jarnik, and Sumannap. Their full and 
exact titles were Sultan Japar Sadik Manamir, Sultan Dipatwan Anwar, 
Gugu Jarnik, and Datu Ma-as Sumannap. Manamir was assassinated by 
his nephew, Malinug, and is always referred to as Sahid Wapat, which 
means, in Arabic, "Dead Martyr." Jamalu-1-Alam, the brother of 
Barahaman, is Sultan Mohammed Kaharu-d-Din Kuda, who usurped the 
sultanate after the death of his brother. Pakih Mawlana Amiru Din was 
the oldest son of Sahid Wapat, and his correct full title was Sultan Pakir 
Mawlana Mohammed Kayru-d-Din Kamza. He is generally referred to 
as Pakir Mawlana, and is sometimes called Pakih instead of Pakir. 

Though the text of this manuscript varies from that of No. VI, it 
very often mentions facts and names that are lacking in the latter and 
which help to complete the sense and the subject-matter of the tarsila. 
The first two words of the address Paduk Sari Sultan do not belong to 
the Mindanao dialect, but are Malay. This tarsila ends with the children 
of Barahaman and Jamalu-1-Alam, and evidently belongs to the period 
prior to the death of Pakir Mawlana, or his name and those of his 
brothers would otherwise have been mentioned. 

The third part is written in the Magindanao dialect and comprises 
the twelfth and thirteenth pages only. It shows the exact ancestral 
relation that exists between the ruling datus of Magindanao and the 
Iranun datus, and throws considerable light upon the nature and the 
tribal characteristics of the datuships or Moro communities. The prin- 
cipal ancestors of the sultans of Ramitan, Tubuk, Dissan, and Tapurug 
were Umang Nagu, Anta, and Umbun, respectively, and they were the 
grandchildren of Dimasangkay, the brother of Kapitan Lawut Bwisan, 
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whose descendants are the sultans of Magindanao. Ramitan lies a little 
north of Baras and Malabang. Tubuk is the principal district in the 
immediate vicinity of Malabang. Dissan hes on the north shore of 
Lake Lanao. 

Being mainly written in Malay, this manuscript is of no literary 
value at all. That part of it written in the Magindanao dialect shows a 
slight admixture of the Iranun dialect. Both its composition and style 
are poor, and mistakes in spelling and writing abound. 

Literal translation of Manuscript No. V 

PART I 

This is the genealogy of the forefathers of Rahabang.^^ 

Ami and Palu were brothers from one father and one mother. Ami 
begot Mangqaw. Mangqaw begot Layna and Linawan, and the sons of 
Luntung and Makabuyu. Layna begot Rahaban, Kusin, Malin, and 
Usman. Linawan begot Anggab, Amiru, Nudin, and Musa, and the 
daughters Limbwan, Ambay, and Alima. Luntung's sons were Palu and 
Mamangking; his daughters wede Idaw, Ubaw, Baylawa, and Gnaw. 
Makabuyu begot Asan, Ibrahim, Kambal, Dunggi, Malnang, Linaw, and 
Ami. Palu begot Dingan, Ansi, Alumay, and a son, Ganap. 

Dingan begot Sultan Padinding. Sultan Padinding begot Para- 
mata, Sultana Wata, Sultan Alud, Raja Muda Dawd of Balangingi, 
Badang, Daga of Lyangan, Badwi, Mawung, Muna, and Ktim. 

Talama was the sister of Maka-Kuyung, the sultan of Tapurug. 

Dmak of Tatarikun, the son of Magi and Dabulawan, begot 
Aluyudan, Palala Amilulung, Dilabayan, Zumukar, Kandigan, Maka- 
linug, and Midaray. 

Midaray married a lady from Tatarikun and begot Matanug, Tapu, 
Mapundilu, and Tumug. Aluyudan begot Anzang, Dapamagi, Laygu, 
and Madayaw. Madayaw begot Ilunayn, Datu Kabu, and Andabu. 
Anzang begot Antus. Antus begot Mpas. Dapamagi begot Adadang, 
Aryung, and Aryung begot Bagang. Layngu begot Mangakut and Man- 
gakut begot Daba. Andabu begot Maslang, Kaluyunan, and Umbayu. 



[^*It will be noticed both here and elsewhere that the genealogies 
are confused and that often it is not possible to make out in the text 
the descent of a given individual. In explanation of this confusion the 
translator says: 'The Moros do not know any better. This is the way 
they write. No attempt was made in the translation to change the 
order of the original text."— (Editor)] 
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Kuluyunan begot Datu Kayu. Umbayu begot Saygu. Saygu begot 
Rabsar, Baypat, and Binisa. Binisa begot Angudap and Antus. 

Matanug begot also Angalin. Angalin begot Ujyaw and Utuk. 
Utuq begot Abayug, Kubag, Angalin, and the daughter Awyanu. 
Abayug begot Gi. Gi begot Saliling Zaynudin. Zaynudin begot Ayad 
and ihe daughters Ijag and Alay. Alay^^ bore Tarid, Bayutuga, and 
the daughter Agayun. Agayun bore Badri. Badri begot Datu Gibang. 
Datu Gibang begot Mama-Sati and Datu Badar Adayaw. Datu Badar 
begot Mbayug. Zaynudin Saliling begot also the daughters Nurun, the 
mother of Apki, and Agunuku, Padangan, and Layma, the grandmother 
of Diping. 

PART II 

This book is the genealogy of the descendants of Hashim and 
Kureish, who came from Mecca to Mindanao, Bwayan, and the land of 
Ilanun. It was obtained from Pakih Mawlana Mohammed Amiru-Din, 
who acquired it from his father, Sahid Wapat. Sahid Wapat and his 
brothers Umar Maya, Wapat Batwa, Jarnik, and Sumannap received 
it from their father, Barahaman, who was sumamed Minuli Karakmatu- 
1-Lah, and Jamalu-Alam. Later it passed into the possession of Kali 
Akmad and Sapak,^® who married Duyan. 

The descendant of the Apostle of God, Sarip Mohammed, came to 
luhur and married a woman related to the sultan of Juhur and begot 
Sarip Kabungsuwan, who came to Mindanao and introduced the religion 
of Islam. 

The ruler of Mindanao then was Raja Tabunaway. Kabungsuwan 
married Banun, the sister of Raja Tabunaway, who died before any 
children were born to them. After that Kabungsuwan married Putri 
Tunina, who became human and was begotten by Mamalu out of the 
bamboo. Putri Tunina bore three daughters — Putri Milagandi, Putri 
Mamur, and Putri Batula. Putri Mamur married Pulwa, Raja Bwayan. 
Putri Milagandi married Malang-sa-Ingud. Putri Batula married 
Ambang. 

Later Sarip Kagungsuwan married Angintabu of Malabang, whose 
mother was Mazawang and whose father was Sambahan. Angintabu 
bore Maka-alang, surnamed Saripada. Angintabu had a brother whose 



[2°It is not clear in More who the parents were. These are chosen 
pursuant to the general rule that the pronoun refers to the nearest 
noun, unless otherwise indicated.] 

''^The IMalay version said three people, but mentions only the above 
two. Akmad and Sapak. 
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name was Maka-apun. Maka-alang married a Bilan woman who was 
begotten out of a crow's egg, and begot Bangkaya. Bangkaya married 
two women of Mindanao and begot two sons, Dimasangkay and Gugu 
Sarikula, one from each wife. Later he married Maginut of Malabang, 
the daughter of Maka-apun, and begot Kapitan Lawut. Dimasangkay 
married a woman of Lusud, called Mira, and another of Simway who 
bore Umun and Butu-na-Samar. Butu-na-Saraar was surnamed Juku- 
lanu, but died young and had no children. Dimasangkay married also 
Ampas, the sister of Sandab, and begot Umburung. Umburung married 
Umun and begot Nuni, who was surnamed Amatanding."' Ampas 
married again Pinduma. Nuni married Gayang, the daughter of Kapi- 
tan Lawut Bwisan and the sister of Qudrat, who was surnamed Mupat, 
and begot Anta, Nagu, Umbun, and the daughters Patawa, Pindaw, 
Bayu, and Sa-ib. 

Sarikula married a lady of Sulug called Raja Putri, who was the 
sister of Raja Husayn, both of whom descended from the original rulers 
of Sulug. Raja Putri begot one daughter, Raja Marapay. 

Kapitan Lawut married a lady of Siangan called Imbang, who 
descended from Raja Tabunaway, and begot a son called Qudrat, and a 
daughter called Gayang, who married Nuni. 

Qudrat married Raja Mampay and begot Tiduray. Tiduray 
married Myayu of Lwan and begot Paramata Asya, who was known as 
Baya-labi. 

He married again Angki, the daughter of Natib Syam by his wife 
Sawakung of Puntiyabaq, and begot two sons — Barahaman, known as 
Minuli sa-Rakamatu-1-Lah, and Jamalu-1-Alam. 

Barahaman married a woman of Tagman named Panubawun and 
begot four sons — Bagas, also known as Raja Muda; An^al, who was 
entitled Paduka Sari Sultan and surnamed Wapat Batwa; Jamik, who 
was entitled Gugu; and Sumana, who was Datu Ma-as; also four 
daughters — Ngway, Lugung, Awu, and Tundug. By Basing of Sangir, 
the daughter of Makalindi and Timbang Saribu, he begot Manamir, who 
was entitled Paduka Sari Sultan and surnamed Sahid Wapat; and 
Tubu-tubu, entitled Umar Maya; Maginut; Atika; and Patima. By a 
Samal woman he begot Datu Sakaludan Jamalu-d-Din and Manjanay. 
Raja Muda Bagas begot Ampwan, Dayang, and Bayaw by a concubine. 
Jamalu-1-A'lam married Sinai of Bwayan and begot a son, Banswil, and 



^''Nuni Amatunding, a brother-in-law of Sultan Qudarat, was known 
to the Spaniards as Matundin. He was a datu of Butig and foughi 
bravely defending Qudarat against the Spaniards especially in 1637-1639. 
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a daughter, Karani. He also begot Ija, Ila, Awu, Ampan. and Sayka- 
Datu Abdu-r-Rakun. 

Manamir married Karani and Banswil married Manjanay, all ol 
whom are first cousins, the children of Barahaman and Jamalu-1-A'lam. 

PART III 

Amatunding married Gayang, the sister of Qudrat, and begot Anta, 
Nagu, and Umbun and the daughters Pindaw, Dawa-dawa, Bayu, Sayib, 
and Umang. Umang was the grandmother of the sultan of Ramitan. 
Nagu was the grandfather of the sultan of Tubuk. Anta was the grand- 
father of the Sultan Sarip UIu of Dissan. Umbun was the grandfather 
of Makakuyung, the sultan of Tapurug, Umbun begot Burwa.^^ Burwa 
begot Mama and Nanak. Nanak begot Bnul, who married Baya Wata 
of Kabuntalan. Bnul left Baya Wata and went -to Unayan with an 
understanding that unless he returned in forty days their marriage 
would be null. Bnul did not return, so Baya Wata married Timbang 
Sulug, and soon after gave birth to Damda, whom she conceived by 
Bnul. 

Mana, the brother of Nanak, married the daughter of the sister of 
the sultan of Sulug and begot Datu Milbahar, Bantilan, and Datu 
Adana. 

Manuscript No. VI 

THE HISTORY AND GENEALOGY OF MAGINDANAO 

PROPER 

introduction 

This manuscript is a copy of the original which is in the possession 
of Datu Mastura, the best-informed datu of Magindanao, and the son of 
Sultan Qudrat Jamalu-1-A'lam Untung, the greatest of the late sultans of 
Magindanao. Datu Mastura has the best collection of Magindanao 
books and records and owns the most reliable of the royal documents 
that have been preserved. This copy is one of the best specimens of 
Magindanao literature extant. It is principally genealogy and speaks 
briefly of the early history of Magindanao and the rise of its sultanate, 



28 A tradition in Sulu mentions how Burwa (or Birwa) had gone to 
Jolo seeking a bride for his son. This son, presumably Mama, settled 
in Sulu. Barwa was supposed to have had enormous strength. It is 
said that it was this quality which made the Sulus admire him and 
enabled him to have his request granted. 
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its main purpose being to preserve the record of descent and determine 
the right of succession to the sultanate. 

The first page describes the birth of Putri Tunina and her relation 
to Tabunaway, the ruler of Magindanao. The second page describes 
the coming of Sharif Kabungsuwan to Magindanao, his conversion of 
Mindanao to Islam, and his marriage to a princess from Malabang 
and his descendants from her. The rest of the manuscript is a detailed 
account of births and descendants down to the birth of the great grand- 
father of the present sultan, which must have occurred shortly before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. It is the most complete and 
the most nearly correct copy that exists. It is written at a later period 
than that of No. V, and covers two later generations. The history and 
genealogy of the nineteenth century were obtained by personal investi- 
gation and inquiry from the oldest and most reliable datus and other 
persons living. Diagrams Nos. 3 and 4 show the descent of the rulers of 
Magindanao from Kabungsuwan to the present time. 

The full names and titles of the sultans in the order of their 
succession are as follows: 

1. Sharif Kabungsuwan 13. Sultan Mohammed Tahiru-d- 

2. Sharif Maka-alang Din Malinug 

3. Datu Bangkaya 14. Sultan Pakir Mawlana Moham- 

4. Datu Dimasangkay med Kayru-d-Din Kamza, gen- 

5. Datu Gugu Sarikula orally known as Pakir Maw- 

6. Datu Kapitan Lawut Bwlsan ,, , 'f^^ or Pakih Mawlana 
-7 c li T->- t /-^ J * 15. Sultan Pakaru-d-Din 

7. Sultan Dipatwan Qudrat </oi^ ii»i ja • , 

,p , . 16. Sultan Mohammed Amiru-1- 

_ - , T^ , r^. , , Umara Alimu-d-Din Kibad 

8. Sultan Dimdang Tidulay Sahriyal 

9. Sultan Barahaman jy sultan Kawasa Anwaru-d-Din 

10. Sultan Kaharu-d-Din i8. Sultan Qudrata-l-Lah Jamalu-1- 

Jamalu-1-Alam Kuda A'lam Untuncr 

11. Sultan Mohammed Japar Sadik 19. Sultan Mohammed Makakwa 

Manamir, generally known as 20. Sultan Mohammed Jalalu-d-Din 
Sahid Mupat or Wapat Pablu, sometimes called Sul- 

12. Sultan Dipatwan Anwar, also tan Wata 

known as Wapat Batwa 21. Sultan Mangigin 
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Literal translation of Manuscript No. VI 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE COMPASSIONATE AND MERCIFUL. 

PRAISE BE TO GOD THE LORD OF THE UNIVERSE. 

I HAVE FULL SATISFACTION THAT GOD IS MY WITNESS 

This book speaks of the origin of the rulers of Magindanao. The 
first known rulers were Tabunaway and his brother Mamalu. One day 
they were cutting bamboo to build a fish corral. Mamalu cut down all 
the trees except one small stalk that was left standing alone. Tabu- 
naway then called to Mamalu, "Finish it up, because it omens ill to our 
fish corral." Mamalu therefore cut it and found in it a girl whose little 
finger was slightly cut by a slip of the bolo. He carried the girl to 
Tabunaway, but Tabunaway told him to keep her and adopt her as his 
child. This girl was named by Tabunaway Putri Tunina. 

On the other hand, there came out from Mecca Sharif Ali Zayna-1- 
Abidin, who proceeded to Bawangin (Malaysia) and settled at Jurhur. 
Here he married the daughter of Sultan Iskandar Thul-Qamayn of 
Juhur, whose name was Jusul Asiqin, and begot Sharif Kabungsuwan. 
Sharif Kabungsuwan came to Magindanao to the mouth of the Tinun- 
da. There he met Tabunaway and accompanied him to the town of 
Magindanao. This is Sharif Kabungsuwan, who converted to Islam all 
the people of Magindanao, Siangan, Matampay, Lusud, Katittwan, and 
Simway, and who was followed by all those who accepted Islam in the 
land of Magindanao. 

And it came to pass that Tabunaway married Sharif Kabungsuwan 
to the girl that was found inside the bamboo stalk, whose name was 
Putri Tunina. To them were born three daughters — Putri Mamur, who 
married Malang-sa-Ingud, an older brother of Pulwa; Putri Milagandi, 
who married Pulwa, the datu of Bwayan; and Putri Bay Batula, who 
had no children. 

Later Sharif Kabungsuwan married Angintabu, the daughter of 
Maka-apun, a coast datu of Malabang, and begot Sharif Maka-alang. 

Sharif Maka-alang married Bull, a Bilan woman who was found by 
Parasab in a crow's egg. There were born to them a boy called 
Bangkaya and a girl called Maginut. 

Bangkaya married a woman of Magindanao and begot Dimasang- 
kay. He also married a woman of Matampay and begot Gugu Sarikula. 
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Later he married Umbun of Siangan and begot Kapitan Lawut Bwisan 
and Tagsan and Pinwis.^® 

Dimasangkay married a Simway woman and Begot Butu-na Samal, 
who had no offspring, and Uman, a woman. He married also Umpas, 
the sister of Sandab, and begot Umburung, who was not well known.'" 

Gugu Sarikula married Raja Putri, a Sulug lady, who gave birth to 
Putri Mampay. He also married the sister of Dasumalung of Linilwan 
and begot Gawu. 

Kapitan Lawut Bwisan married Ambang, the daughter of Dalamba 
of Siangan, whose son was Sultan Dipatwan Qudrat and whose 
daughter was Gayang. 

Sultan Dipatwan Qudrat married Putri and begot Dundang Tidulay 
and Arawaldi.^^ 

Dundang Tidulay married Paramata Asiya, a Bitalan lady, and 
begot Putri Gunung Lidang, who was the first Bayalabi of Magindanao 
and who had no offspring. His children from a concubine were Ila and 
fja; from Angki, the daughter of Katib Syam and Puntyabak of 
Sawakungan, Sultan Mohammed Barahaman and Sultan Mohammed 
Kaharu-d-Din Kuda. 

Ila married Tawbalay and begot Gantar and Lumampaw and a 
daughter Sarabanun. 

Ija was married to Binulukan and begot Maraja Layla Dangkaya 



^''Interesting to note here is that Kapitan Lawut Bwisan's parents 
are Bangkaya and Umbun of Siangan, while in Part II of iVIanuscript 
No. V it is stated that Bwisan's mother was Maguinut of Malabang. 
The discrepancy is revealing for iVIanuscript No. V is mainly an Iranun 
document emphasizing the Iranun ancestry of Bwisan, while Manu- 
script VI, which is a Magindanao document, would like to point out 
the rights of Bwisan in Siangan, a settlement close to but possibly 
older than the Iranrm settlement of Magindanao. 

^^Here Umburung (known to the Spaniards as Boronan) is asserted 
as having been not well known. But in Iranun tarsilas, he is impor- 
tant as the father of Nuni Amatunding, an ancestor of many sultans 
and datus among the Iranuns and Maranaos. Umburung was a brave 
warrior who fought the Spaniards around the middle of the 1630's. 
Tarsilas have a way of adding to or reducing the importance of cer- 
tain personages. 

siThe fact that Qudarat married a certain Putri or Rajah Mampay 
(as stated in Part II of Manuscript No. V) and that his uncle Sarikula 
married a Sulu princess entitled Rajah Putri who gave birth to a 
Putri or Rajah Mamay, led a few students of tarsillas to conclude 
that Qudarat married his cousin. This conclusion is not entirely war- 
ranted. Sulu princesses and their daughters were all entitled Rajah 
Putri, Rajah Mampay, Putri Mampay or Pangyan Mampay. According 
to Dutch records, Qudarat married a Sulu princess; iDut she was a 
daughter of the Sulu Sultan Muwalhl Wasit (Rajah Bongsu). 
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and the following daughters: Tumam, Pudtad, Darisay, Nurun, Layin, 
Imbu, Lilang, Abu, and Ampay, who had no offspring. 

Sultan Barahaman begot from Panubawun Raja Muda Bulagas and 
Sultan Dipatwan Anwar, and Gugu Jarnik and Datu Ma-as Sumannap, 
and a daughter Anig, and Gawu, and Datu Sakaludan Jamalu-d-Din, 
and Manjani and Awu and Tundug, and Ngwa and Lugung. From Lady 
Basing, the daughter of Makalindi, and Timbang Saribu, a lady of 
Sangil, he begot Sultan Japar Sadik Manamir and Umarmaj'a Tubu- 
tubu, and the following daughters: Maginut, Fatima, and Atik. 

Sultan Kaharu-d-Din Kuda married Lady Sinai, the daughter of 
Datu Tambinag, and begot Bahngkul, Hajji Sayk Abdu-r-Rakman 
Banswil, and Putri Kalani Kuning. By a concubine he begot Maraja 
Layla Bahar, Paki Abdu-1-Kahar Ampan, and Hajji Sayk Abdu-r-Rakim, 
Dinda, Dangsabu, Ila, Talama. 

Raja Muda Bulagas married Tumbayu, a lady of Bwayan, and begot 
Baratamay and the daughters Nanun, Mayay, Antanu, and Putry. By a 
concubine he begot Parasab, Gugu Ampwan, and the daughters Musturi, 
Bayu, and Dabu. 

Sultan Dipatwan Anwar married a lady of Agakan Munawal and 
begot Raja Bwayan Manuk. By a Bwayan lady he begot Tambayu, and 
Kandug; by Lady Payak, Sultan Mohammed Tahiru-d-Din Malinug and 
Datu Sakaludan Gantar; by a concubine, Datu Lukus Ganwi and 
Maraja Layla Yusup and Talinganup, and the daughters Daging, 
Dayang, Dawung, and Dang. 

Gugu Jarnik begot Nanu and Kunan. 

Datu Ma-as Sumannap begot Midtud-sa-Ingud Bani and Asan. 

Nway begot Anday. 

Awu married Aradi and begot Talila and Andu. 

Lugung married Lubas and begot Uranjib and Pinaw. 

Datu Sakaludan Jamalu-d-Din married Layma, the daughter of 
Sultan Kuda, and Begot Mawlana Kudanding Sabiru-1-Lah and Datu 
Sakaludan Lagat. 

Tundug married Ajipati and begot Rannik and Ami. By Palug he 
begot Dingan. 

Umarmaya Tubu-tubu married Babak and begot Sharif Kunyaw 
and Sultan Digra Alam and Pataw. He also married Andaw-mada, a 
Tawlan lady and begot Bagumba, Sarabanun, and Bay. By a concubine 
he begot Jukulanu adiwa, Bal, Bull, and a daughter, Sajar. 

Fatima married Datu Gulay of Sulug and begot Raja Baginda 
Timbang. 
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Sultan Mohammed Japar Sadik Manamir married Putri Kalani 
Kuning, the daughter of Sultan Kuda, and begot Sultan Pakir Mawlana 
Mohammed Kayru-d-Din Kamza, Sultan Mohammed Pakaru-d-Din 
Bulagas Armansa, and Samal, and the daughters Bayalabi Sari and 
Gindulungan. By a concubine he begot Dipatwan Palti, Jalalu-d-Din 
Tambi, Maraja Layla Abdu-1-Lah, Maraja Dinda Jamburang, Rastam, 
Kahar, Mamalum, pung, and the daughters Amina, Inam, Panubawun, 
Atshar, Bitun, Angki, and Labyah. 

Hajji Sayk Abdu-r-Rakman Banswil married Manjani, the daughter 
of Sultan Barahaman, and begot Datu Sakaludan, a Lingkung Tidulay, 
and Putri Kintay, Kaludan, the son of a concubine, Japar, Undung, 
Kapitan Lawut Mohammed, and Ibrahim, and the following daughters: 
Duni, Pindaw, and Dasumbay. 

Maraja Layla Bahar begot Badaru-d-Din and Sakandar, and the 
daughters Dina and Bidury. 

Paki Hajji Abdu-1-Kahar Ampan begot Ismayil and Milug. 

Hajji Sayk Abdu-r-Rakim begot Namli, Amina-1-Lah, Yasin Kamim, 
Mohammed, Mawug, Akmad, and the daughters Latipa, Badalya, 
Bulawan Dagayug, Dindyaw, Sitti. 

Dinda married Abdul Patah, a Sulug datu, and begot Pangyan 
Ampay. 

Papani married Sumuku and begot Mahraja Layla Mindug and a 
daughter, Sinai. 

Ungki married Simping and begot Iday. 

Ila married Datu Wata Maputi and begot Milug and Mayug. 

The children of Talama by Dumlinaw are Jiwana Jaya, Nasari, 
Palawan, and a daughter, Kurays. 

The children of Maharaja Layla Parasab by Pangyan Bata, the 
daughter of Gugu, are Mayug and Tahir. 

The children of Gugu Ampwan are Makalapun, Kanday, Tawug, 
and Udin, the last two being daughters. 

The children of Sultan Dipatwan Malinug are Watamama, Gulay, 
Tawpan, Uku, Bay Mayung, Dingan, and Musturi. 

Datu Sakaludan a Kantar, begot by Nanaw, Anni and Mangki. 
Maraja Layla Yusup begot Iday, Ndawmada, Munay, Bayu, Dayang, 
Zaman, Muning, Tamama, Undung, Ga-as, and Palti. 

The children of Datu Lukus Ganwi are Munay from Bayu, and 
Manun and Jamalya by a concubine. 

The children of Talinganup are Dindu, Bungayu, Ampay, Nanaw, 
and Kunan. 
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Dayaiig begot by Tuwyla Answay. 
Dang begot by Sumapa Jamalu-d-Din and Sabdulla. 
Panubawun begot by Bagwa Datu Tabunaway, Tamama, Ulu, 
Timbang, Gindu, and Ampay. 

The children of Atshar from Sultan Yusup are Isra-il, Watababay 
Payak, Musturi, Dadaw, Lyaw, and Kunan. 

Bitun married Mawlana Taray and begot Agas and Kuntay. 

Angki married Raja Muda Kaludan and begot Jamalu-d-Din, 
Milug, Ismayil, Ayung, Ayu, and Fatima. 

Rastam married Pinaw and begot Dingan and Kiram; he also begot 
Indim by a concubine. 

Maraja Dinda Jamburang married Pinaw and begot Danding, 
Isra-il, Ani, Banilan, Ayung, Ija, and Nanun. 

Jalalu-d-Din Tambi begot Angkaya, Panji, Gulay, Manalantang, 
Lugung, Mangki, Anday, Gayung, Latipa, Ami, Buli, Bahar, Darisay, 
and Pataw; the last eight being females. 

Dipatwan Palti married Buli and begot Sarabanun. He also begot 
Sahabu-d-Din, Ampan, Ija, Kuntay, and Ayung by a concubine; the 
last three are females. 

Pakir Mawlana Mohammed Amiru-d-Din Kamza begot the follow- 
ing: By Dang, Raja Muda Amiru-1-Umara Mohammed Alimu-d-Din 
Kibad Sahriyal; by Dawung the daughter of Dipatwan Anwar, Lidang 
and Paywa; by Dawa-dawa, Kuda, and Lalanu; by Bay Linaw, 
Burhanu-di-Din; by Sapar, Basing and Hajar; by Kanul, Paku; by 
Sinayan, Mohammed Sahru-d-Din, Asim, and Tawung; by Dalikayin, 
Jamalu-d-Din, Gindu, Amina, and Ampay; by Talangami, Jamalya, 
Ami, Zamzam, and Ismayil; by Muna, Sara, Yasin, Malinug, and 
Abdu-1-Lah; by Mida, Idu, and Sad; by Untay, Isra-il, Angkaya, and 
Tambi; by Palambi, Ndaw; by Jalya, Dudawa; by Anggun, Payak; by 
Kalima, Badaru-d-Din; by Janim, Maryam; by Limbay, Isa; by Linu- 
yaman, Sinai; by Milagandi, Bilangkul. 

Sultan Mohammed Pakaru-d-Din Bulagas Armansa married Badwi 
and begot Kartaw, Atik, Anday, and Pindaw, the last three being 
females. He also married a concubine and begot Zaman, Sumannap, 
Bayna, and Nanaw, the last two being females. 

Datu Sakaludan Lingkung Tidulay begot Kaka-it. 

Datu Sakaludan Lagat begot Parasab, Ampan, Manunggul, Dading 
Umar, Dubwa, Ta-ib, Nanun, Mayay, and Gayang. 

Nanun married Datu-a-Wata Maputi and bore Tamayug, Dawa- 
dawa, and Idayu. 
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Mayay married Raja Bwayan Manuk and bore Maman, Tapudi, 
Kudaw, and Ampay. 

Putri married Datu Maytum Bwisan and bore Dubwa. 

Tamaying married Bungu and begot Gangga. He also married 
Mangilay and begot Answay and Anig. He again married a concubine 
and begot Parasab and Tuli. 

Baya-Labi Sari married Mawlana Kudanding Purang Sabilu-1-Lah 
and bore Mamam, Abu Bakar, Kuntal, Mindarakma, and Mimya. 

Kibad Sahriyal married Ninig, the daughter of Datu Sakaludan 
Gantar, and begot Yusup and Fatima; by Watababay Apayak he begot 
Anwar and Sul-Karnayn; by Angki, Paiti; by Kindaw, Badaru-d-Din 
and Mayug; by Jami, Nasaru-d-Din; by Lina, Imran; by Julya, Dingan 
and Ibrahim; by Istipanya, Abidin. 

Babay Basing married Watamama Sahabu-d-Din and bore Bara- 
haman, Kuda, manamir, Falima Zuhra, Sari, and Mindarakma. 

Puyuwa married Raja Bwayan Malang and bore Sajar. 

Durban married Kudi and begot Jamalu-d-Din and Ila. 

Mohammed Sahru-d-Din married Mulak and begot Dumalundung. 

Paku married Sultan Ajipat and bore Kuning. 

Sinai married Mundug and bore Daru-d-Din. 

Jamalya married Sayduna and bore Mohammed Idris and Tuli. 

To Gantar, the son of Jiwana Kunik, she bore Samal and Ninig. 

Jamalu-d-Din married Gayang, the daughter Datu Sakaludan Lagat, 
and begot Amina and Dawung. 

Zamzam married Dindyaw, the child of Sayka Datu, and bore 
Paramata. 

Buli married Mupalal, the son of Namli, and bore Harmansa. 

Badaru-d-Din married Putri, the daughter of Namli, and begot 
Jalalu-d-Din. 

Sari married Amil and bore Ibrahim and Sitte. 

Nasaru-d-Din married Ayu and begot Kamid. 

Kartaw married Paramata, the daughter of Watamata Gulay, and 
begot Putri Lidang, Ani, Jumjuma, and Gindulungan; by Jayba he 
begot Jaya; by Jamila, Ndaw and Nangka; by Uyam, Dadawa and 
Naw; by Alima, Nunay. 

Pindaw married Lintang and begot Milug. 

Ndima married Hajji Karl Abdu-r-Rakman and bore Mohammed, 
Taha, Banun, and Panubawun. 

Completed on the day Thursday of the month Shaban. God's 
knowledge is superior. 



Manuscript No. VII 
THE GENEALOGY OF BAGUMBAYAN 

INTRODUCTION 

The sultanate of Bagumbayan occupies the middle ground between 
the Saylud or lower Rio Grande Valley and the Saraya or upper 
Rio Grande Valley. It is located at the head of the delta, and really 
comprises the upper part of the Saylud, and lies mainly along the banks 
of the southern branch of the Rio Grande. It extends as far down the 
banks of the southern Rio Grande as the upper borders of Tamontaka, 
and as far down as Libungan, along the banks of the northern branch 
of the Rio Grande. Its upper limit is Maysawa, a little above the Kakar 
or canal. 

The present sultan, Abu-Bakar, lives at Bagumbayan proper, which 
is located on the right bank of the southern Rio Grande about 3 miles 
below Tambao or the fork. He is still addressed, at times, as the 
sultan of Talakuku, which was the proper address of his father, named 
after the older name of the capital. The word Bagumbayan means 
"newly built," and has lately been applied to the sultanate on account of 
the late change of the residence of the sultan. Talakuku is the word 
that appears in all Spanish records and histories. Kabuntalan is still 
older and is more used by the Moros themselves. The old site of 
Kabuntalan was on the left bank of the main river just above the fork. 
It has been completely abandoned. 

Nagtangan is the oldest name and the one which appears first in 
this manuscript. 

This manuscript is copied from the original, which is in the posses- 
sion of the sultan himself. It was obtained through the favor of Datu 
Balabadan, who is a relative of the sultan and who belongs to the same 
family or an allied branch of the same. 

The original is a very old copy and many of the leaves and margins 
are torn and have fallen into pieces. The handwriting is fair and plain, 
but the composition and grammar are very poor. The orthographical 
errors committed in writing Moro names in Arabic characters are very 
numerous and greatly change the expression of the words. It is evident 
that the original author was a poor writer, and did not have the usual 
practical knowledge in writing in Arabic characters that other Moro 
authors had. 

39 
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The dialect is strictly that of Magindanao. The titles of the datus 
are simillar to those used in Magindanao. Two new titles, Jukulanu and 
Jiwana, appear often, and in aU probability are applied to subdatus 
of the same rank as Gugu Umar Maya, Maraja Layla, etc. 

Literal translation of Manuscript No. VII 
GENEALOGY OF KABUNTALAN 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE COMPASSIONATE AND MERCIFUL 

This book speaks of the ancestors of the datus of Nagtangan. 
Daman asked for a datu from Bwayan and got Dikaya. Dikaya married 
a Nagtangan wife and begot Duka. Duka married Lantyan, a Malitigaw 
woman, and begot Myadung. He also married a woman called Ambun 
and begot Babak and Naw and Suman. 

Babak married Umar Maya, Tubu-tubu, and bore Saripada Kim- 
yaw. Sultan Digra Alam, and Pataw. Umar Maya married also Andaw- 
mada, a Tawlan lady,, and begot Bagamba, Sarabanun, and Bay. 
By a concubine he begot Jukulanu Diwa and Bal, and the daughters 
Bull and Gaw and Bahar. 

Saripada Kunyaw married Anik and begot Sultan Mohammed 
Alimu-d-Din, who had no offspring, Mawlana Mundug, and Datu 
Sakaludan Dudin. He also married Andawmada, an Ipuktn lady, and 
begot Baya-Wata. By a concubine he begot Jiwana Jambang, and the 
following daughters: Kumkuma, Ayag, Payak, Talilah, and Minding. 
Sultan Digra Alam married Nya, a Magindanao woman, and begot 
Raja Muda Mangindra and Mohammed; by Bay he begot Baya-Labi; by 
a Talayan woman he begot Baya-Wata Lilang. 

Bagamba married Raja Bwayan and bore Sultan Darimbang. 

Sarabanun begot Kamad, Ubuk, and Dumpiras, Jukulanu Diwa 
begot Marajal, Baya Nayug, Jukulanu Kunuk, Jukulanu Badal, and 
Undung, and the daughters Atik, Hug, Nawila. 

Bal begot Ginda, Abas, Duwi, and Dangkay, and a daughter. Bull. 
Bull married Mupat Salam and bore Banun. She also married Aspa and 
bore Jiwana Kunik. 

Mawlana Mundug begot Wata-mama Kamad and Ngyan. By a 
concubine he begot Dula, Dastara, Jaynal, and Alam, and the daughters 
Dadaw and Sambasing. By Lamidas he begot Kadija; by a concubine, 
Daldal; by Saban, Aminu-1-Lah. 
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Datu Sakaludan Dudin married Amina, the daughter of Jukulanu 
Diwa, and begot Danding, Madaga, Kudanding, Patima, Gindulungan, 
and Anat. By a concubine he begot Ganwi and Kunan. 

Baya-Wata married Timbang Sulug and begot Wata-mama Damda. 

Jiwana Jimbang begot Asab and Pata. 

Raja Muda Mangindra married Mayung, a Binilwan lady, and begot 
Anig, Umun, Daywa, and Dawada; and the sons. Sultan Mohammed-sa- 
Barahaman, Kunday, Pataw, Janipan, and Dindyaw. By a concubine 
he begot Lubaba; by Baya-labi, Ingkung. 

Baya-Wata married Aman and begot Inuk, Uku, and Anti, and the 
daughter Wata-Babay Didu. 

Gugu Kiram begot Anti, Nanun, Lintang, Didu, Ngulu, and Banun. 

Maraja Layla Dikaya begot Maraja Layla Kandug, Kunan, Maraja 
Layla Amad, and Papimg. 

Sultan Mohammed Darimbang begot Raja Bwayan Paki, Damda, 
and Pidtaylan. By a concubine he begot Kakayt. 

Kamad married Anig and begot Bulawan, Inuk, and Dagayug. 
By a concubine he begot Mama-sa-Ilud, and Kuntay. 

Ubuk begot Daga, Mama-Santi, Bulug, and Tawp. 

Dupiras begot Lyaw and Dabu by a concubine. 

Jukulanu Kunuk married Dawada, the daughter of Raja Muda 
Mangindra, and begot Tamay and Diyug. 

Jukulanu Badal married Mayakay and begot Panggu. He also 
married Ginu, the daughter of Wata-mama Kamad, and begot Ungji, 
Ulan-idan, Indalan, Udamag, Kadidung, Asian, Aminalla, Duwag, 
Nyugaw, and Tiban. 

Udung married Ninaw and begot Mamag, Tuli, Lilang, Lastam, 
Aning, and Alungan. By Baybay he begot Namar; by Lumba, Indig and 
Dandung. 

Nawila married Lugung, the son of Jalaludin Tambi, and bore 
Putri and Kirig. 

Ginda begot Malaga. 

Abas married Ngyan, the daughter of Mawlana Mundug, and begot 
Atshar and Pinayu; and Nanaw by a concubine. 

Wata-Mama Kamad begot Ginu. 

Dulay begot Bandun, Jawala, Buli, and Dyaw. By Payaka he begot 
Kubung and Paygwan. 

Dastara's children lived in Kuran. 

Alam married Gindulungan and begot Malatunul. Gindulungan 
married Mawg, the son of the sultan of Tuba, and bore Qudrat. 
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Ngyan married Abas and begot Atshar and Pinayu. 

Dadaw married Badang and begot Jambrang, a twan (sir) of 
Lawgan. 

Kadija married Atun, Datu of Burungan; her children lived at 
Burungan. 

Daldal married Kayag and begot Saripa and Nyaw. 

Talilah begot Sabu-Din. Sabu-Din begot Abu Bakar, Mindung, 
Kawan, Itug, and Pimbar. 

Nanaw married Tamama and begot Kalumpunit. 

Datu Sakaludan married Lady Tidung and begot Tima and Randu. 
He also married Yungayu and begot Andam and Basing. 

Barayim married Anu, the daughter of Maraga, and begot Rapruk. 

Raja Bwayan Mohammed Alimu-Din married Ani, a lady of Magin- 
danao, the grandmother of Mupat Idayat, and begot Kabayan. By 
Mayay, a lady of Kabalukan, he begot the sultan of Magindanao; 
by a concubine, Gugu Jamburang; by Salaya, Gugu Panasang; by 
Dadayu, Nugal and Gansing; by Pandaragan, Gaga; by Sitti, Itug; 
by Kasimna, Atung and Panunggu; by Takdung, Basing; by Inam, 
Atabwan; by Inding, Apun; by Amil, Nangalung. 

Alimu-Din, the grandson of Baya-labi Sari, married Maraga, the 
daughter of Ginda, and begot Tuka and Dubwang. 

Kudanding married Kindang and begot Ayung. By Tima, a lady of 
Tidung, he begot Putri; by Ija, Limulang and Sina; by Nayung, Gan- 
dang and Kuay; by Nawg, Babayasi. 

Datu Tamay and Diyug were cousins. Kibad was their second 
cousin. Tagi was a brother, the son of Maryam. Qudrat was another 
cousin. Anatan, datu of Kabuntalan, was their uncle. 

Madaga married Sultan Mohamraed-sa-Barahaman and bore Mayug 
and Sultan Iskandar Manamir, which makes three datus of Kabuntalan. 
Anatan, datu of Kabuntalan, married Jawya and begot Didu, Untung, 
and Padidu. By Malali, he begot Pawag and Kirig and Dyaw and 
Parug; by Sitti, Umbag; by Madidu, Anaw and Baralaga. 

Wata-Mama Balindung Adamunda mamed Ani and begot Asim, 
Iday, Kalug, Kuntay, Nanun, and Tayting. By a woman of Kadingilan 
he begot Bantilan. 

Asab begot Putri. 

Pata married Jiwana Aryung and begot Kibad, Kanapya, Sara- 
pudin, and Ilm. 
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Daywa married Datu Palug of Binirwan and bore Kunik, Banun, 
and lyaw. Dindyaw married Maraja Layla Kandug and bore Talawung 
and Dastara. 

Mawlana Mawg married Iday, the daughter of Balindung, and 
begot Maning, Ampal, Lilang, Anti, Bagwa Datu, and Tapudi. 

Kawan married Timbay and begot Paydu, Dandayung, and Iday. 

Panggu married Talung, the daughter of Maraja Layla Kandug, 
and begot Ulanan, Tubu-tubu, and a daughter, Tya. He also married 
Kubra and begot Ula. 

Tamay married Antam and begot Limulang and Makabwat. 

Diyug married Tuli, the daughter of Undung, and begot Paki, 
Dada, Tingaw Pulwa, Myayu, Malug, and Tinabun. 

Mamag married Didung and begot Babay, Mama, Diruyudun, and 
Manangka. 

Anti, the son of Gugu Kiram, begot Muyuka, Pinagunay, Kunaw, 
Pindaw, and Bungayu. 

Nglu married Tababay and begot Nawila and Amil. 

Lintang begot Bantugun. 

Brayim married Anu and begot . 

Raja married Dabu and begot King and Pakamaman. 

Ingkung married Dubung and begot Arimaw, Kalug, Saribu, 
Padaw, Dukin, and a daughter, Mayla. By a concubine he begot Pinu, 
Bilalang, and Talawad. 

Maraja Layla Akad married Miyayu and begot Inal, Idu, and 
Atshar. 

Sultan Mohammed Iskandar Manamir married Sarip, the daughter 
of the sultan of Magindanao, and begot Iskandar Sulkarnayn and 
Sahabu-d-Din. By Gayang he begot Idris; by Kati, Mamunu-r-Rashid, 
Kindang, and Puyuwa; by Apsa, Kadija. 

The grandfather of Baya-labi Sarip, by her father, was Raja 
Bwayan. Her grandfather, by her mother, was Sultan Diruyudun of 
Bagu Ingud. 

Tagi married Manjanay and begot Lintang and Paramata. By Putri, 
the daughter of Kudanding, he begot Pindaw; by Apsa, an Ilanun, 
Dubuwa, Tuku, Pakir, and Pandita, by Bayid, Mama-sa-Ingud; by 
Dabu, Bwisan; also Kumkuma. 

Idris married Minda, the grandmother of Umar-Maya Anti, and 
begot Sindad. By another woman he begot Kunik. 
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Sultan Mohammed-sa-Barahaman begot also Kamsa. Kamsa begot 
Itaw, Jimbah, Antil, Limpul, and Mandi. 

Dipatwan Minug married Madaga and begot Tandwal, Pipikan, 
Pamupun, Diluyudun, and Talambungan. 

Kunik married Pinduk and begot Ninig, Marajal, and Kumipang. 
By Kumala he begot Bunti and Muyuk; by Paydu, Atik. 

Namal married Tima and begot Tantung, Sawad, and Mohammed. 

Bulawan married Rajalam and begot Bula, Anggris, and Pindug. 

Raja Muda Asim begot Pintay and Ubab. 

Kalug begot Talulad and May ay, and Katampara and Talama, the 
last two from Kurma. 

Kintay married Balug and begot Dalmatan, Muntya, Talib, and 
Alungan. 

Ganwi married Itug and begot Gayug. He also married Basing and 
begot Anday, Atshar, Luping, and Utung. 

Qudrat married Idayu, the daughter of the Sultan of Balilah, and 
begot Bwisan, Dundang, and Nuni. By Lilang he begot Asibi; by 
Tapaya Migayad: and by Agak, Mohammed. 

Rastam married Dawag and begot Tawp, Ampan, Igay, and 
Payluyan. He also married Uman and begot Saligan, Gambil, and 
Timbaw. 

Kibad married Ninig and begot Pinduma and Dulan. 

Bantugan married Lagay and begot Ayug and Gambis. He married 
also Tubu and begot Dawa, Dulan, and Balalagay. By Abu, he begot 
Bwanda. 

Andam married Pudin and Bangkas, Mayung, Mama-sa-Ingud, 
Gandi, and Gimbang. 

Aminula married Basing and begot Raginut, Angjum, and Anu. 

Pawag married Tapudi and begot Talila, Maytum, Mantya, and 
Sandag. 

Kirig married Baliwan and begot Nanwi. 

Sapula begot Mindal, Awa, Ijang, Ruging, and Nyaw. 

Datu sa-Dalikan married Dagayug and begot Payak, who lived in 
the care of a Manobo of Dalikan — not the one who was intrusted to 
the care of Sultan Mohammed Iskandar Manamir of Kabuntalan by a 
Tiruray of Dalikan. This latter woman was the daughter of the former 
and was not an inheritance for the Nagtanganun because the datu did 
not furnish her with a dowry. Angki married Puwi and begot Dangus 
and Tapudi, the cousin of the sultan's mother. 
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Sultan Diluyudun of Bagu Ingud married Jumjuma, the daughter of 
Dipatwan Marajanun, and begot Danding and Mayung. By Kabayan, 
a lady of Kabalukan, he begot Apan, Bwat, and Timbukung; by Adung, 
Panalaw; by Paku, Casing and Dgaw; by Raja, Muntya; by Ampas, 
Kambang; by Angkung, Salamat and Gindu; by Bitu, Kapya, Timu, 
and Naypitan and Pinamili; by Idag, Uyag, Makalay, Singag; by 
Kalimah, Umbul; by Ibad, Amad; by Batata, Dalding, the daughter of 
Gandum, Maguman; by Anuk, Kalaga; by Ingi, Paytakay, Bungalus 
Pimpingan, and Idag. 

The sultan of Magindanao married Mayung, the daughter of the 
sultan of Bagu Ingud, Sarip, and begot Bangun, the sultan Raja Muda 
Bayaw, Bagu, and Gidu. By Atik, a lady of Makatudugan, he begot 
Laga and Tandu; by Wayda, Talumpa and Taganuk; by Matundun, 
Malatunul, Sarabanun, and Bisinti; by Awig, Gubal; by Kudaw, Isad; 
by Myayug, Atik, Blaw, Ngyan; by Malayu, Makaw; by Kumbay, 
Byalung. 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE COMPASSIONATE AND MERCIFUL 

The first datu of Bwayan was Budtud, who married a woman from 
Magindanao and begot Malang-sa-Ingud and Pulwa. Putri Mamur was 
married first to Malang-sa-Ingud, but after his death she married Pulwa. 
Pulwa married also Budang of Tijaman, and begot Dikaya. 

THE HISTORY OF BAGUMBAYAN 

The two greatest powers that figured prominently in the Rio Grande 
Valley are the sultan of Magindanao and the raja of Bwayan. These 
rulers have at all times been considered as greater in power and higher 
in rank than any other ruler in the valley. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and during the main part of the nineteenth century 
the sultan of Kabuntalan also figured prominently and held a very 
intimate relation and a close position to both of the other sultans, which 
position he still holds at the present time. 

It appears that the first ruler of Kabuntalan was Dikaya, the son 
of a raja Bwayan, who simply held the honorary title of datu. His 
successor had no male heir, and one of his daughters, Babak, married 
Umar Maya Tubu-tubu of Magindanao,^^ who became ruler of Kabun- 
talan and whose son was the first mentioned sultan there. This makes 



s^Umarmaya Tubu-Tubu was a yoimger brother of the Magindanao 
Sultan Jalal ud-Din (Dipatuan Bayan ul-Anwar). He also married a 
daughter of the Temate Sultan in 1708. 
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the line of descent of Kabuntalan related by Babak to the line of 
Bwayan and by Umar Maya to that of Magindanao. This relation to 
both Magindanao and Bwayan and the intermediate position Kabuntalan 
holds to both Saylud and Saraya have been very prominent factors in 
the history-making events of the valley, and have successively been 
taken advantage of by both Spanish and American authorities managing 
the affairs of the country. 

Diagram No. 5 gives in a very explicit and clear manner the names 
of the rulers of Kabuntalan or Bagumbayan, the order of their descent 
and succession, and the relation they hold to each other. Their names in 
the order of precedence are as follows: 

1. Data Dikaya 6. Sultan sa-Barahaman 

2. Datu Duka 7. Sultan Mohammed Iskandar 

3. Datu Umar Maya Manamir 

4. Sultan Digra Alam 8. Sultan Iskandar Sul-Kamayn 

5. Sultan Mohammed Alimu-d-Din 9. Sultan Idris 

10. Sultan Abu Bakar 

The diagram shows also the principal relations of Bagumbayan to 
Bwayan and to Magindanao. 

Very little is known about the early history of Kabuntalan. Datu 
Kali Ibrahim, who is the chief judge of Bagumbayan, told the following 
story: 

Soon after the arrival of Dikaya in Kabuntalan the chief people of 
the village took their new datu in a boat on a little excursion. When 
they had gone some distance from the village they engaged in a sham 
fight and one party attacked the datu. This affair was prearranged and 
planned to test the courage and power of their datu. They made their 
attack with krises and bamboo lances. Dikaya was frightened and ran 
away. The people lost respect for him and expelled him from the 
village. Some time later he won their friendship by his good behavior 
and was reinstated as datu of Kabuntalan. 

The statement on page 45 that Dikaya was the son of Pulwa was 
taken from the Bwayan tarsila and is added on account of the relation it 
bears to the subject. The part of the tarsila of Bwayan which bears 
on this subject states that Dikaya was the son of Pulwa by a concubine, 
and that Dikaya begot Duka, who married Rantyan, a Malitigaw lady 
whose mother was Agub. The children of Duka and Rantyan were 
Bulus, Manalidtu, Puwi, and Miyandung. 
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As Pulwa must have lived about the year 1550, and as Digra Alam 
must have ruled about the year 1770,^* the statement that Duka married 
Ambun and begot Babak, the mother of Digra Alam, can not be accepted 
as true. Some links in the list are evidently missing, but the fact is that 
the right to rule Kabuntaln belonged to the descendants of Duka, and 
was principally derived from Bwayan. 

The first ruler of Kabuntalan addressed as sultan was Digra Alam, 
the son of Umar Maya and Babak. Diagram No. 5 shows plainly that 
Digra Alam must have ruled about the same time as Sultan Pakir 
Mawlana Kanza of Mindanao, or his brother, Pakaru-d-Din, that is 
about the year A.D. 1770. 

In a treaty between the Spanish Government and the sultan of 
Kabuntalan in the year 1857 the sultan is addressed as sultan of 
Tambao. He must be either Sultan Iskandar Sul-Kamayn or Sultan 
Idris, probably the latter. 

About midway between Tambao and Libungan on the left bank 
of the river is a small monument, possibly a tomb, erected in memory 
of those who died during the fight between the Spaniards and Sultan 
Idris. In 1861 Tambao and Taviran or Tapidan were occupied by the 
Spaniards. In 1884 Sultan Idris submitted unconditionally to the 
Spanish authorities and received their protection against Datu Utu. 
Datu Ayunan of Taviran, Datu Balabadan's brother, aided the Spanish 
authorities in the war against Datu Utu and was one of the most 
prominent datus of Talakuku and Magindanao. 



33This date is a bit too late. A relatively more accurate one might 
be 1750. 



Manuscript No. VIII 
THE ANCESTORS OF THE DATUS OF MINDANAO 

INTRODUCTION 

This manuscript is a copy of the original in the possession of Datu 
Mastura. It was written by the same original author as Manuscript 
No. II and belongs to the same class and style of composition. It 
consists of nineteen paragraphs that give the names of the first rulers or 
datus of nineteen datuships of Mindanao. A few Malay words are used 
at the beginning of each paragraph. Each paragraph begins as if it were 
written as a separae document or statement, distinct from all the rest, 
and in the same manner as their letters and books generally begin. 

The Arabic words surat, riwayat, kissa, hadis, asal, meaning book, 
narrative, story, discourse, origin, respectively, are all used to signify 
book or history. The word tsharetra is Malay and means a story. 
Sarsila or salsila and tarsila mean genealogy or history and are used in 
the same sense. 

Literal translation of Manuscript No. VIII 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE COMPASSIONATE AND MERCIFUL 

1. This book tells about the ruler of Bwayan. The first ruler of 
Bwayan was Pulwa, the first raja Bwayan. He begot Raja Sirungan, the 
second raja Bwayan. Pulwa married the daughter of Sarip Kabung- 
suwan. 

2. This is a statement about the ruler of the country of Manda- 
nawi, the Land of Peace. The first datu of Magindanao was Mangalang 
or Maka-alang, the son of Sarip Kabungsuwan, from Angintabu. 
Makaalang was the second sarip; Sarip Kabungsuwan was the first. 

3. This is the genealogy of the ruler of the country (or town) of 
Ilanun. The first datu of Malabang was Gantar, the father of Maka- 
apun and Angintabu. 

4. This story tells about the ruler of Bakayawan. The first datus 
of Bakayawan were Mirugung and Dimalawang. 

5. This is the history of the ruler of Bayabaw. The first datu of 
Bayabaw was Kalangit. His son was Pundama, who married Umpas. 
The end. 

6. This is the history of the ruler of Balabagan. The first datu of 
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Balabagan was Dungkulang. His son Rimba was sultan of Balabagan. 
The end. 

7. This is the history of the ruler of Pidatan. The first datu of 
Pidatan was Dyam, sultan of Pidatan. He begot Punduma. Punduma 
begot Tawgung. 

8. The first datu of Lumbayanagi was Sultan Gulambay. He 
begot Ranu. 

9. The first datu of DupUas was Dindu, who was called Datu 
sa-Palaw. He begot Dimalawang. 

10. The first datu of Sulug was Sarip Payang, who begot Raja 
Hasan, sultan of Sulug. 

11. The first datu of Sangir was Makalindi. Makalindi married 
Timbang Saribu and begot ManamU, sultan of Sangir. 

12. The first datu of Malalis was Ampwan, sultan of Malalis. 

13. The first datu of Dulangan was Alip, the son of Abu, sultan of 
Dulamgan. 

14. The first datu of Makadar was Sultan Limba, who also is a son 
of Abu. 

15. The first datu of Didagun was Abad. Abad begot Dumalun- 
dung, who was sultan of Didagun. 

16. The first datu of Barira was Dumak. Dumak begot Antagu, 
who was sultan of Barira. 

17. The first datu of Sikun was Amat. Amat begot Salumbay, datu 
of Islnun. 

18. The first datu of Kadingilan was Kapusan, the brother of 
Salumbay, son of Amat. 

19. The first datu of Magulalngun was Balbal, who married Maradi, 
the daughter of the sultan of Tatarikun, and begot Burwa. Burwa 
became sultan of Tatarikun. 

Here ends the genealogy of all the countries or towns. 

THE HISTORY OF MAGINDANAO 

Before the first mass was celebrated on the northern shore of 
Mindanao mosques had been built on the fertile banks of the Pulangi, 
and before Legaspi landed on Cebu Kabungsuwan had been declared 
and acknowledged datu of Magindanao. 

The Mohammedan conqueror of Mindanao was neither an admiral 
of a fleet nor a leader of an army of regular troops. He had no nation 
back of him to reenforce his battalions nor a royal treasury to support 
his enterprise. His expedition was not prompted by mere chivalry or 
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the gallant adventures of discovery. He was not looking for a new route 
to rich lands nor searching for spices and gold dust. The emigrant 
sought a new land to live in, and trusted his foraine and success to the 
^. ilor of his crew and the influence of his witchcraft. 

Having a fair admixture of Malay blood in him and sufficient 
Arabian energy and enthusiasm to push on, he came and conquered and 
soon found himself at home in Mindanao as well as at Juhur. There 
was no racial prejudice to contend against and the language of the 
new land was akin to his own. But true to his religion, as he was true 
to his ancestry, his faith suffered no defeat. No submission was 
accepted without conversion, and no friendship was cultivated with the 
unfaithful. He married in the land of his conquest, and the ties of faith 
were soon strengthened by the ties of blood and kinship; and as the 
first generation passed and the second generation followed, the con- 
queror and the conquered became one in blood and sympathy, one in 
faith, and one in purpose. A new dynasty which stood for Islam, for 
progress, and for civilization arose on the ruins of barbarism superior 
to the surrounding pagans who inhabit the hills and the interior of 
Mindanao. Once their equals and kinsmen, they have vastly surpassed 
them now and are preeminently above them. With Mohammedanism 
came art and knowledge, and communication with the outside world 
was established. 

For four centuries two diflferent agencies of civilization have been 
at work in the Philippine Islands. One started in the north and worked 
its way south, continually progressing and constantly growing in power 
and improving in character. The other began in the south and extended 
north, but it soon reached a definite limit, and like a tree stunted in its 
growth it reverted to its wild nature and grew thorny and fruitless. 
The first graft of the tree of Magindanao was not aided by later 
irrigation. The first wave of immigration was not reenforced, and with 
en ebb tide it lost most of its size and force. 

The Moros of Mindanao figured very prominently in the history 
of the Philippines. They were never united under one flag, but they 
formed different sultanates, some of which attained considerable power 
and fame. In the fullness of his glory, the sultan of Magindanao ruled 
|6ver the whole southern coast of Mindanao from Point Tugubum, east 
/of Mati, to Zamboanga, and beyond this latter point to the outskirts of 
jDapitan. All the pagan tribes living around the Gulf of Davao and 
! in the Sarangani country, and all the Subanos west of Tukuaui and 
Dapitan submitted to his power and paid him tribute. In the upper 
Rio Grande Valley the power of the rajas of Bwayan was felt and 
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respected as far as the watershed of the Cagayan Valley on the north 
and the inaccessible slopes of Mount Apo on the east. The Ranao 
Moros controlled the whole country and the seacoast west of Cagayan 
de Misamis and north of the lUana Bay. 

The large majority of the Moro sultanates are, however, small, and] 
have never been fully numbered or described. They generally represent 
small divisions of territory and subdivisions of tribes, each under one 
chief who calls liimself sultan or datu. Nevertheless, tribal relationsi 
and language group these petty divisions into two large distinct groups, i 
the Magindanao and the Iranun. The Magindanao group includes the 
majority of the tribes. The Iranun group is restricted to the tribes 
living along the eastern coast of the Bay of lllana from the point of 
Polloc to the neighborhood of Tukurun, and the whole Ranao region 
lying between that line and the Bay of Ihgan. 

The Magindanao group is the greater of the two in number, in the 
extent of its territory, and in fame. Indeed, all the Moros of Mindanao, 
except the Iranun, were at one tune under one influence and were 
brought under the sole control of the sultan of Magindanao. 

The Samal Moros, who are variously classified by different writers 
and who are often mentioned as one of the main divisions of the Moros 
of Mindanao, are really foreign to Mindanao and belong to a distinct 
and separate group. Until recently they had never been independent, 
but had lived under the protection of various datus, and always served 
the datu for the protection he afforded them, or paid him tribute. 
They were sea rovers and had no claim on territory anywhere. Lately 
they have settled down on the Island of Basilan, the Sulu Archipelago, 
and around the Zamboanga peninsula. The Samals were the latest of 
the Malay people to arrive in the Philippine Islands. In fact, they are 
the only Malay people of whom we have positive historical statement of 
emigration from the Malay Peninsula to Sulu and Mindanao, and were 
in all probability Mohammedans prior to their arrival in the Philippine 
Islands. With the Magindanao and Iranun peoples it is different. 
They were in the land and belonged to the native element of the country 
long before their conversion to Islam. 

Islam was successfully introduced and firmly established in 
Mindanao by one man. This same man founded the sultanate of 
Magindanao and reformed the whole system of government among his 
converts. His full name was Sharif Mohammed Kabungsuwan, general- 
ly known as Sharif Kabungsuwan. 

Kabungsuwan was without doubt the greatest Mohammedan 
adventurer who trod the soil of the island. But both the traditions of 
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Magindanao and its written records state that he was preceded by two 
pioneers the first of whom was Sharif Awliya. AwHya was universally 
regarded as a relative and a predecessor of Kabungsuwan. His history 
is wrapped in myths. He is said to have come to Mindanao in the air 
to search for paradise, or that part of it which remained in Mindanao, 
and, while he was looking for it on the hill of Tantawan (Cotabato) , to 
have found a houri who was sent to him from heaven. He married this 
houri and she bore a daughter called Paramisuli. Later the sharif 
returned to the west, but his wife and daughter remained in Magin- 
danao.^* 

The second arrival in Magindanao was Sharif Maraja, who married 
Paramisuli and was thought to have begotten Tabunaway and Mamalu, 
who were the chiefs of Magindanao when Kabungsuwan arrived in the 
land. Sharif Maraja is said to have had a brother called Sharif Hasan, 
who accompanied him as far as Basilan, but who stopped there and 
founded the sultanate of Sulu. Whether Bidayan, the son of Sharif 
Hasan, who is mentioned in the fourth tarsila, should be Bidin, the 
abbreviated form of Zainul-Abidin, who was the first sultan of Sulu, 
it is not easy to say. No copy of the Sulu genealogy has been obtained 
as yet, and no authoritative statement can be made. But it is universally 
believed that the first sultan of Sulu came from Basilan, and that the 
ancestors of the sultans of Bruney, Sulu, and Magindanao were 
brothers. 

Sharif Kabungsuwan was the son of Sharif Ali Zainul Abidin, a 
descendant of the Prophet Mohammed who emigrated from Hadramut, 
southern Arabia, to Juhur, Malay Peninsula. The sultan of Juhur, was 
evidently a Mohammedan then, and was called Iskandar Thul-Kar- 
nayn,^^ the Arabic appellation of Alexander the Great. The word 
"Sharif" is Arabic and means "noble." It is a title which is universally 
given to the descendants of the Prophet Mohammed. The full title is 
"Sayid Sharif," the "master and noble." The Arabians generally use 



^^Tradition informs that this Sharif Awliya returned to Palembang, 
Sumatra. Since Muhammad Kabungsuwan can be calculated to have 
arrived in Mindanao around 1515 and that the Sharif Awliya's coming 
was two generations before, it can be speculated that the Sharif Awliya 
came to Mindanao around 1460. The term awliya (plural of wali) had 
been usd in Southeast Asia to refer to pious or saintly men. Possibly 
the Sharif Awliya came for religious purposes. 

^^Iskandar Thul-Karnayn (Alexander, lord of the two horns), was 
a Malacca sultan who ruled at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
He could, therefore, not have been the father-in-law of the Sharif 'All 
Zainul Abidin. What the tarsila might have meant was that the Sharif 
'Ali married into the family or dynasty founded by Iskandar Thul- 
Kamayn. The Sharif 'Ali Zainul Abidin probably came to Malacca in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
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the first word. Say id, alone, but the Moros have adopted the second. 
Being highly respected on account of his ancestry, Zainul-Abidin was 
given the hand of the sultan's daughter in marriage. Her name was 
Jusul Asiqin, a corrupted form of the Arabic name "Jawzul-'Ashiqin." 
It is generally believed that she bore three children, the youngest of 
whom was called Kabungsuwan. The word "Kabungsuwan" is Malay 
and means "the youngest." The names of the two older brothers of 
Kabungsuwan were variously given. They were not mentioned in the 
tarsila and have been obtained from mere traditions. One authority 
gave them as Ahmad and Alawi, the other as Mohammed and Ahmad. 
Both authorities agreed on the fact that the oldest founded the sultanate 
of Bruney, and the second the sultanate of Sulu. 

Kabungsuwan probably knew some Arabic, but he necessarily 
spoke and used the Malay language, his mother's tongue. 

The incidents connected with his departure from Juhur are of 
considerable historical interest. No dates have been obtained relative 
to this departure. The early Moros never dated their events or 
documents. Their narratives were very brief and crude. When they 
dated their events or wars they used a cycle of eight years, and desig- 
nated its years by the letters A, H, J, Z, D, B, W, D. Whenever one 
one cycle ended they began another without any relation or reference 
to the corresponding Mohammedan year. The earliest date that has 
been obtained which has immediate bearing on Mindanao history is 
that Bwisan, the father of the Corralat of Combes, was living in 1597;^° 
the next date of Corralat's defeat by General Corcuera in 1636. Bwisan 
had two older brothers, and he was probably preceded in the sultanate 
by both of them. His father, Bangkaya, was the son of Makaalang, the 
son of Kabungsuwan. It will therefore be within safe limits to say that 
Kabungsuwan's departure from Juhur or his arrival in Mindanao 
occurred about the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Captain Forrest, who visited Magindanao in 1775, placed that 
event roughly at A.D. 1475, which is near enough to assume as 
correct.^^ 



28An earlier date is 1543 when, during the Villalobos Expedition, 
some Spaniards went up the Pulangi where they were informed that 
the chief was a certain Sarriparra who was most probably the Sharif 
Maka-alang Saripada. 

^Uohore, the successor of the Malacca sultanate, was not founded 
until after the fall of Malacca to the Portuguese in 1511. After this 
event, there was an emigration of many scions of the Malacca royal 
house to other Malay lands in order to found principalities. They were 
reported to have been accompanied by many seafaring people from 
the Straits. One of these scions could have been Muhammad Kabung- 
suwan. For purposes of a more consistent chronology, the arrival of 
Kabungsuwan in Malabang can be placed at 1515. 
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Tarsila No. II states that there departed with Sharif Kabungsuwan 
from Juhur many people who were dispersed by the storm and ultimately 
found their way to different ports. The places to which they went were 
Balimbang, Bangjar, Kuran, Tampasuk, Bruney, Sandakan, Sulu, 
Malabang, Tubuk, and Mindanao. There is no doubt that this statement 
refers to an emigration from Juhur east as far as Mindanao, and that 
with this emigration came Kabungsuwan. The Samal people generally 
believe that they came from Juhur and its neighborhood. The traditions 
of Magindanao distinctly state that the people who came with Kabung- 
suwan were Samals. The Samals or Bajaws are the sea nomads of the 
Malay Archipelago and their emigrations are frequent. 

The Samals of the Sulu Archipelago are ruled by the Sulu datus 
and are generally very submissive. They are allowed to live on Sulu 
soil, but they have never made themselves independent any\vhere.^'' 
Indeed, all the evidence that can be obtained seems to point distinctly 
la the fact that they are of late arrival and do not belong to the older 
peoples of the Philippine Islands. 

The early Magindanao records give the impression that the arrival 
of Kabungsuwan and the conversion of the people of Magindanao to 
Islam were accomplished peaceably. The word Samal is never men- 
tioned and the Samals are always considered as aliens in every respect. 
The Samals seem never to have settled in Magindanao itself, but they 
did settle for some time on the Island of Bongo or Bungud, that lies 
opposite the mouth of the Pulangi, and at Batwan and Banago, near 
Malabang. From these places they moved later to Sibugay and Saran- , 
gani and the Gulf of Davao. Combes called the Samals Lutaw and 
said that they were in the employ of Corralat, and manned some of his 
boats, fighting and carrying on piracy side by side with the people of 
Magindanao and with the Iranun. Summing up the preceding evidence, 
we can unhesitatingly say that the Samals came to Magindanao with 
Kabungsuwan, but that they did not settle on the soil of Magindanao, 
nor did they intermarry sufficiently to assimilate with the Magindanao 
people. 

The character of the conquest Kabungsuwan achieved and the 
bearing it has on the admixture of races in Mindanao is therefore of 
special interest. When Kabungsuwan arrived at the mouth of the 
Pulangi there were on the neighboring soil of Magindanao the following 
settlements: Siangan, Magindanao proper, Lusud, Matampay, Tagiman, 
and Katitwan. The first and the last were probably the greatest and the 



^^In Sulu domains, the Samals were under Tausug datus. However, 
there were Samal panglimas or governors appointed by the Sultan. 
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strongest of all, for they were the first to meet Kabungsuwan and 
interrupted his advance at Tinundan. After some fighting they were 
evidently defeated and retreated up the river. The people of Magin- 
danao, under the leadership of the brothers Tabunaway and Mamalu, 
came next, but their attitude was not hostile. For some reason they 
secured an alliance or agreement with Kabungsuwan and invited him to 
Magindanao. They submitted to a form of Mohammedan baptism and 
to circumcision, and towed Kabungsuwan's boat from that place up to 
Magindanao. Hence the meaning of the word tinundan, the place of 
towing. The ceremony for circumcision occurred at Katuri, the little 
settlement on the river just opposite Cotabato; the baptism or washing 
occurred at Paygwan at the mouth of the river. The word katuri means 
circumcision, ' 

The dumatus urge that Tabunaway and Mamalu had been Moham- 
medans previous to that incident and that they had some intimate 
relation to Kabungsuwan. This is possible, but it is very difficult 
to understand how such a submission could have been enforced or 
obtained had Kabungsuwan been a mere relative and guest whom they 
had never seen before. The people of Magindanao proper were, even in 
the best days of the sultanate, far outnumbered by the people of 
Siangan.^" Yet, soon after his arrival in Magindanao, Kabungsuwan 
went on conquering and converting to Islam all the surrounding tribes 
and chiefs, and succeeded. This seems impossible of achievement unless 
Kabungsuwan had some force with him which commanded the fear 
and respect of the natives, and which, with the aid of Magindanao, 
was able to carry his arms to victory over all the neighboring native 
chiefs and tribes of the land. This force was in all probability made 
up of the Samals who accompanied him from Juhur and who remained 
in his service and in the neighboring seas for a certain period of time. 
But having married in Mindanao, the succession to Kabungsuwan's 
sultanate naturally reverted to the native element, and the Samals were 
gradually alienated and their sympathy with their master grew steadily 
weaker. Not being agricultural in their habits and preferring the sea, 
they gradually withdrew from Magindanao. The natives proved superior 
to the Samals and, though converted to Islam, they preserved, to a 
great extent, their own identity and their language. Knowing how 
insignificant the former chiefs and their settlements had been, it is not 
difficult for us to conceive how Kabungsuwan, with a small foreign 



""This was to be expected since Sljingan represented an older set- 
tlement with inhabitants who were older in the area. The Magindanao 
settlement would represent that of a relatively newer people in the 
area, that is, Iranuns from the Malabang or Butig area. 
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force but with superior talent and with superior arms, could so easily 
accomplish the conquest of Magindanao. It is commonly believed that 
the natives who fought Kabungsuwan had no swords and depended 
chiefly on their wooden arrows as implements of war, and that the 
Mohammedans who attacked the natives fought with swords and gained 
an easy victory. Possibly they used gunpowder, too."*" 

The inhabitants of Siangan, Magindanao, Katitwan, and those of 
all the other settlements of the valley were pagans and were very 
similar to the present Tirurays in language and worship. Those who 
adopted the new religion remained in the rich lowlands of the valley, 
but those who refused fled to the mountains and have stayed away ever 
since. Those who wavered in accepting the new terms of submission 
and who were later suffered to stay in the neighboring hills v/ere caUed 
Tiruray. Those who refused to submit, fled to more distant places, and 
kept up their enmity and opposition were called Manobos. The pagans 
who are thus spken of as related to the Moros of Mindanao in origin, 
besides the above, are the Bilans, the Tagabilis, and the Subanos. 

Every settlement of these former pagan tribes had its chief. The 
chief was caUed timway. Tabunaway was the last timway of Magin- 
danao. Manumbali was the last timway of Siangan. The Tirurays and 
the Manobos still call their chief timway. The ruler of the Mohammedan 
dynasty assumed the title of datu. The noun datu means king or ruler; 
the verb datu means to rule. Kabungsuwan retained the title sharif 
His son Maka-alang also is always referred to as sharif. Later the term 
datu prevailed, and the first datu who is mentioned in the tarsikt' as 
sultan was Sultan Qudrat, whom Combes called Corralat. 

Soon after Kabungsuwan had established his power in Magindanao 
he received the submission of many chiefs, all of whom he converted to 
Islam. Later he advanced up the valley to Bwayan and along the coast 
to Malabang. Some believe that he went to the Ranao country, but it is 
diflScult to support all the statements made. His descendants and his 
converts carried on the war and the conversion, so that before the 
Spaniards reached their country their conquest and conversion had 
reached the present limits. 

The story of Putri Tunina and her marriage to Kabungsuwan is 
universally known to the Moros of Mindanao. The custom of burying 
the dead next to the house, as practiced by Tabunaway, is still common 
everywhere, and trees are often planted around the tomb. 



4'*The narration from Manuscript IV to the effect that a man from 
Siangan died when the Sharif Kabungsuwan "beckoned" him, suggests 
the use of muskets. 
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By Sarabanun, the sister of Tabunaway, Kabungsuwan begot no 
children. By Putri Tunina he begot three daughters, one of whom, 
Putri Mamur, married the first Moslem datu of Bwayan, Malang-sa- 
Ingud. At Malabang Kabungsuwan married Angintabu, the daughter 
of the chief of that place, and begot Sharif Maka-alang, who succeeded 
him. 

The people of Magindanao who aided Kabungsuwan in his wars 
secured from him certain privileges and favors over their neighbors. 
These privileges are still claimed by the dumatus," the present descend- 
ants of Tabunaway. They have not paid tribute to the datus and have 
often intermarried with the datu class. It was different with the people 
of Siangan. The descendants of Manumbali and his subjects all became 
subjects and servants to the datus. Their descendants are, however, still 
known and live in Lugaylugay, about 1 mile below Cotabato, and on 
the same side of the Pulangi. 

Little is known about Sharif Maka-alang.^^ He in all probability 
ruled in Magindanao, not in Malabang.^'' His wife was a Bilan woman 
related to Parasab, a Bilan chief. 

Bangkaya''* succeeded Maka-alang and married three wives, daugh- 
ters of the principal chiefs of Siangan, Magindanao, and Matampay, by 
each one of whom he begot a son. His sons were Dimasangkay*^ Gugu 
Sarikula,*** and Kapitan Lawut Bwisan,*^ all of whom become datus and 



*iThis suggests strongly that there were already some Muslims in 
Mindanao before the arrival of Muhammad Kabungsuwan. The Sharif 
Awliya and the Sharif Maraja are reported to have left descendants in 
Mindanao before the arrival of Kabungsuwan. 

*Trhe Sharif Maka-alang Saripada was probably the Magindanao 
chief who drove the Spaniards out of the Pulangi during the Villalobos 
Expedition in 1543. 

^'He was ruling in 1574 and entitled "Assulutan". He was friendly 
to the Spsiniards when they were stationed in the area around Zam- 
boanga. 

**He was ruling in 1579 and described by Spaniards to have been 
an old man at that time. The Spaniards spent fruitless attempts to 
capture or contact him in their expeditions up the Pulangi. Most of 
the leading Iranun and Maranao datus claim descent from him. He 
was entitled Adil, that is, just. 

■**Gugu Sarikula did not rule long. In a power struggle between 
him and his brothr Bwisan, he lost and was exiled to Sulu where he 
was seen in 1597. His wife was a sister of the Sulu Sultan who was 
probably the one entitled Batara ShahTengah in the Sulu geneedogy. 
Sarikula was closely allied with the Sulus with whom Bwisan had 
various difficulties. 

*^wisan emerged as the Magindanao chief in 1597. He was a noted 
warrior zmd conducted fearful raids into the Visayas where he captured 
hundreds of slaves. He had friendly relations with Temate and the 
Dtitch. Spaniards often tried to foment dissensions between him and 
his rival, the Rajah of Bwayan. He died around 1619. 
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succeeded to the rule of Magindanao in order. Sarikula married a Sulu 
princess called Raja Putri, who was supposed to be the noblest lady of 
her day in Magindanao and who probably was the daughter of the sultan 
of Sulu. The word Putri is equivalent to "princess," and Raja Putri 
means "royal princess." Kapitan means "holder" or "leader." Lawut 
is a Malay word meaning "sea." Bwis means "tax." Kapitan Lawut 
Bwisan distinguished himself more than his predecessors and was the 
most powerful enemy Spain encountered in the souh in her first effort to 
reduce the Moro land. In 1597, in company with Silungan, the raja of 
Bwayan, he checked the invasion of Marquis Rodriguez and defeated 
him at Tampakan.'''' 

Bwisan was succeeded by his son. Sultan Dipatwan Qudrat, the 
Corralat of Combes. The word Dipatwan is Malay in origin and means 
"master" or "sir." The word qudrat is Arabic and means "power." 
The letters d and r and r and / are interchangeable in Moro, and the 
word qudrat is commonly pronounced qudlat or kurlat; hence the 
corrupted form "Corralat." Sultan Qudrat overshadowed his father, 
Bwisan, and ruled with a strong hand. He was probably the strongest 
and greatest Mindanao sultan that ever lived. He fought the Spaniards 
bitterly and held their sovereignty in check for many years. His pirates 
terrorized Luzon and the Visayas and controlled the southern seas for 
a long time. 

In 1636 General Corcuera led an expedition against him and after 
considerable difficulty reduced his fort and defeated his forces. Qudrat 
appears to have had a large number of firearms, and his fort was very 
strongly fortified. The Spaniards captured 8 bronze cannons, 27 lantaka 
or culverins, and 100 muskets. 

In 1645 his relations with Spain had undergone a distinct change. 
He had become more powerful, but he was desirous of peace and made 
a treaty with the Spanish Government. This treaty was in the nature 
of an alliance for mutual aid and protection. It secured better com- 
mercial facilities and gave the Jesuits the privilege of building a church 
in the sultan's capital. Thirteen years later hostilities were renewed 
and another campaign was directed against Simway. This time Qudrat 



■i'Silungan, the Rajah of Bwayan, was a notable warrior and he 
conducted devastating raids in the Visa5'as. He had close contacts 
with Temate who often aided him to resist the Spaniards. One of his 
relatives killed Esteban Rodriguez de Figueroa, the designated Governor 
of Mindanao, in 1596. 
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succeeded in blocking the river at different places and successfully 
checked the invasion.''^ 



*sQudarat was the most famous ruler of the Magindanaos. He suc- 
ceeded his father as chief of Magindanao in 1619 and was titled Katchil. 
In 1619-1621, there was a war between him and the Rajah of Bwayan 
that was either dynastic in character or a contest for primacy in the 
Pulangi. Both sides asked help from the Dutch who decided to 
stay neutral but who warned them that the war was only to the 
advantage of the Spaniards. In 1622, Qudarat appeared to have suf- 
fered some reverses which led him to sail to Cebu to borrow some 
artillery from the Spaniards. Soon after this, he was able to hold his 
own against Bwayan. 

In 1625-1626, because its king, an ally of Qudarat, was ousted, Quda- 
rat attacked the island of Sarangani, burned its capital, slew scores 
of his enemies, and captured many others. The people of Sarangani 
were then made tributary to him. In 1627, Datu Maputi (Amoncaya), 
the new and young ruler of Bwayan, recognized Qudarat as his seruor 
partner in the Pulangi. The next year, the Dutch sent an ambassador 
to him to discuss plans for a concerted effort agakist the Spaniards. 
Qudarat knew that the Dutch were using him as a tool for their own 
imperiaUstic policies; so he put in a few conditions of his own which 
the Dutch were not willing to accept. At this time, Qudarat was 
very apprehensive about Spanish missionary activities in areas like 
Butuan, Caraga, and Dapitan which tire Iranuns feared would be used 
as bases agamst them in the future. 

The garrisoning of Caraga caused Qudarat to act. He induced the 
people there to resist with the result that it took the Spaniards more 
than two years to pacify Caraga. The Spaniards blamed the fierceness 
of the resistance to Qudarat's aid. In 1634, his men joined the Sulus 
in an attack on Dapitan and the Visayas. To protect their missions 
and contain the activities of the Magindanaos, the Spaniards, on Jesuit 
advice, built a strong fort in ZEunboanga the next year. Fear of the 
growing strength of Qudarat led the Spaniards to lead an expedition 
to Mindanao in 1637. The aims were to destroy his cottas, capture or 
kill him, and Christianize the Muslims as well as the non-Muslims in 
Mindanao. Sebastian Hurtado de Corcuera, the Spanish Governor Gen- 
eral, personally led the expedition. 

Qudarat's capital of Lamitan (close to the present Baras) fell on 
March 13, 1637, and one of the first things the Spaniards did was to 
biun the mosque. Qudarat, with 2000 of his warriors, retreated to 
three cottas in the nearby IKhan heights. In spite of the determined 
and brave defense of the Iranuns, the cottas fell one by one. The 
Spaniards were able to capture treasures signifying the accumulation 
of many years. Qudarat was wounded in the defense and he was 
brought to the interior of the Butig area by his warriors to recover. 
In a short while, he was able to raise a new army and get the sympathy 
of the Samals in Zamboanga and Illana Bay area. 

Soon, Spanish shipping and garrisons began to be harassed. The 
Spaniards, too, were having trouble with Datu Maputi, who, while hap- 
py about Qudarat's former reverses, had "no intention to have the 
Spaniards as his new masters. In 1639, the Spaniards invaded the 
lands of the Maranaos. Qudarat hurried there to have a conference 
with the datus of the Lake. He explained to them the effects of sub- 
mitting to the Spaniards and appealed to Maranao pride and love of 
independence. In a matter of months, the Spaniards were forced to 
leave hurriedly the lands of the Maranaos for safer parts in Mindanao. 
By the end of 1639, an understanding was reached between Qudarat 
and Datu Maputi for a common front against the Spanish invaders. 
Datu Manakior, datu of Taulan, who was previously friendly with the 
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Qudrat was followed by his son, Dundang Tidulay,^^ of whom very 
little is known. Sultan Dundung Tidulay begot Sultan Mohammed 
sa-Barahaman^° and Sultan Mohammed Kaharu-d-Din Kuda.'^^ Bara- 



Spaniards, at this time, began to really suffer serious reverses in Min- 
danao. In 1642, Qudarat almost massacred a Spanish expedition com- 
ing to attack his new capital in Simway. Spanish forts were soon 
abandoned. 

In 1645, the Zamboanga Governor personally went to Simway to 
negotiate a peace treaty vnth the redoubtable chief. In this treaty, 
Qudarat was recognized as sovereign over the whole contiguous area 
from Sibugay River to Tagalook Bay (the present Davao Gulf) while 
Bukidnon and part of the present Cagayan de Oro were asserted as 
belonging to his sphere of influence. By this time, Qudarat had 
formally assumed the title of Sultan. In 1649, the peace between 
Qudarat and the Spaniards nearly broke when the latter made incur- 
sions in his territories and captured some of his vassals. Hasty explana- 
tions from the hurriedly-sent Spanish Ambassador kept the tenuous 
peace. 

However, in 1655, relations once again started to deteriorate. The 
Magindanaos and Bwayanuns refused to accept Jesuit missionaries. 
There were mutual accusations concerning bad faith regarding the 
return of captives and artillery. Things came to a head when Barata- 
may, the new Rajah of Bwayan, had two Jesuit priests killed, one of 
them an Ambassador who had previously insulted the Sultan by insist- 
ing on his conversion to Catholicism. Anticipating a strong Spanish 
retaUation, Sultan Qudarat wrote to his allies and vassals to take up 
arms against the Spaniards. Declaring the jihad (Holy War), he wrote 
to the sultans of Sulu, Temate, Brunei, and Makassar to support the 
struggle which he proclaimed was a defense of Islam and the Shari'ah 
(Holy Law). The initial Spanish offensive did not materialize accord- 
ing to their expectations. A desultory war then ensued. Once again, 
the Spaniards were expelled from the Pulangi. 

In 1662, on account of the Koxinga threat, the Spaniards, in spite 
of Jesuit objections, decided to abandon their forts in Temate and 
Zamboanga. In 1663, Zamboanga was abandoned and the Samals there 
became vassals of Qudarat while most of the Christian converts reverted 
to Islam. There was then to be a long peace between Qudarat and 
the Spaniards. 

In 1671, after a reign of more than fifty years, the Sultan died. 
In his last years, he was being considered a "holy" man. Actually, he 
was learned man in Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and was considered to 
be one of the best panditas of the reign. He was an extremely pious 
man and fulfilled all of his Islamic duties. Utterly brave, he was 
invariably magnanimous in victory. His regal name was Nasir ud-Din, 
that is, "Helper of the Faith." 

'"'There is no evidence that Dundang Tidulay ever reigned after 
the death of his father. A report has it that he died before his father. 
In any case, if he ruled at all, it must have been only for a few years. 
He was also called Seif ud-Din. 

^"Barahaman (Abdur-Rahman) was already in the throne about 
1675. He contacted English traders to come and trade with him in 
order to offset Dutch ambitions in Magindanao. He was known to 
the English and Dutch as Almo Sabat or Almo Al-Lasab (Arabic, Al 
Mu-Thabbat). He died on July 6, 1699. 

s^Also known as Jamal ul-'Azam. He also assumed the titles of 
Maulana and Amir ul-'Umara. In a battle with the Sulus, he was per- 
sonally slain by Sultan Shahab ud-Din of Sulu in 1702. 
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haman ruled peacefully and begot several children, two of whom, 
Japar Sadik Manamir and Dipatwan Anwar, became sultans. 

After the death of Sultan Barahaman his son Manamir was declared 
sultan. As Manamir was very young, his succession was considered 
illegal and an act of enmity directed against his uncle, Kuda. Kuda 
therefore "usurped the government and went to Simway, carrying with 
him the effects of the deceased sultan."^^ 

Civil war ensued and the peace of the state was greatly disturbed. 
This war must have lasted more than thirty years, and its story is 
variously related by the Moros. The tarsila do not mention it at all. 
The best description was given by Captain Forest, who learned its 
details from the mouth of Pakir Mawlana, the chief person who 
conducted the campaign and terminated the struggle. 

Kuda invited a party of Sulus living in Magindanao to Simway to 
support him against his nephew. The Sulus came, but finding him with 
only a small force, they treacherously murdered him and plundered his 
camp and possessed themselves of many pieces of heavy cannon, which 
Kuda had transported from Magindanao to Simway.^^ "The Sulus 
returned home with their booty, and Manamir's party got the ascend- 
ency."^* But the Sulus, conscious of their iniquity and fearful of 
resentment when peace should be restored, fomented trouble between 
Manamir and his brother Anwar, and supported the latter.^' The state 
was again divided against itself, and the second struggle proved worse 
than the first. Skirmishes were kept up and nightly attacks and 
assassinations were continued until both sides were very much 
weakened. Their enmity grew bitter and Malinug, the son of Anwar, 
killed his uncle Manamir.®^ Manamir was the rightful sultan, and on 
account of his assassination he has ever since been called Sahid Mupat, 
which means "died a martyr." Pakir Mawlana and Pakaru-d-Din, the 



^^This narration requires some qualification. Anwar was the older 
brother while Jafar Sadiq was a younger one. In 1701, both brothers 
were already intriguing against their uncle Sultan Kuda. Upon the 
death of the uncle. Anwar became sultan and held court at Siangan 
although he stayed often in Sibugay. 

s^This event took place on August 10, 1702. 

wjafar Sadiq Manamir contested the rule of his older brother but 
was forced to flee to Tamontaka in 1710. Dutch officials referred to 
him as "the young king" in order to distinguish him from his older 
brother Anwar. 

Bsjt is true that the Sulus under Badar ud-Din I were allied with 
Bayan ul-Anwar against the Spaniards. However, in their siege of 
Zamboanga in 1720-1721, Manamir did send provisions to the fort to 
help succor the Spaniards. What Manamir wanted was Spanish support 
for him to get the Magindanao throne. 

s^This event took place in Tamontaka in March 1733. 
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sons of Sahid Mupat, were obliged to leave Magindanao, and retired to 
Tamontaka. "The country then suffered much. The great palace at the 
town was first plundered and then burned. In the conflagration many 
of the houses of Magindanao were destroyed, as was also a great part 
of the town of Sllangan. The groves of coconut trees were also mostly 
destroyed, as being convenient and at hand to make palisades for 
temporary forts." 

In the meantime Sultan Anwar died at Batwa and has ever since 
been referred to as Mupat Batwa, which means "died in Batwa." 
Malinug assumed the sultanate after his father's death and kept up the 
fight.^^ 

"After a tedious, desultory war, Malinug fled up the Pulangi to 
Bwayan. Pakir Mawlana then got possession of all the lands about 
Magindanao, and peace was made soon after. Malinug died a natural 
death,®* and some time later his two sons visited Pakir Mawlana." 

Pakir Mawlana was a man of low stature, smiling countenance, and 
communicative disposition.®® He acquired a great reputation for wisdom 
and bravery during the civil war, which he brought to a happy con- 
clusion. He spoke Malay and wrote the best tarsila of Magindanao. 
Magindanao flourished in his day and regained its former glory and 
prosperity. His pirates invaded the Celebes and had several encounters 
with Dutch and English vessels, often with success. His relations with 
Spain were friendly, but Spain had very little influence outside of the 
Zamboanga colony. 

The greater part of Magindanao was in his days built on the point 
and the adjacent narrow strip of land which lies at the junction of the 
Matampay and the Pulangi and between them. A longitudinal raised 
street began at the point and extended for half a mile to a canal which 
was cut from river to river. More than 150 houses were situated on 
both sides of this street. The other part of the town of Magindanao 
did not exceed 20 houses. The town of Siangan was really continuous 
with Magindanao and extended for about half a mile down the river. 



'^■'In 1736, Bayan ul-Anwar abdicated in favor of his son Malinug 
(Tahir ud-Din). He probably died around 1745. 

^^Malinug called himself Sullan of Bwpyan ard he died in Bwayan 
around 1748. He was also called Muhammad Shah Amir ud-Din. 

^"His Arabic names were Faqir Maulann Hamzab nnd Amir ud-Din 
Hamzah. He also assumed the name of 'Azim ud-Din and the title of 
Amir ul-Mu'minin. In 1733, after his father was slain, he began to 
consider himself rajah muda (heir apparent) to the Magindanao throne. 
The next year, in the presence of Spanish officials, he had himself 
crowned as sultan. He was quite friendly with the Spaniards but was 
firm on the principle that no Jesuit missionaries were to preach in his 
realm. 
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forming one continuous street. Siangan was the larger town and 
had over 200 houses. Both towns had large numbers of mechanics, 
vessel builders, and merchants. Many Chinese carpenters, arrack dis- 
tillers, and millers lived in both towns, but chiefly in Siangan. Gardens 
and rice fields surrounded the town. The chief datus at that time had 
forts and kept small bodies of troops as bodyguards and artillery corps 
to take care of the muskets and guns. Kibad Sahriyal, son of the sultan, 
had the best and strongest fort at that time. This fort was called Kuta 
Inang (diamond fort) and was located at the extreme point of the land 
and commanded the river and the town. The fort had five pieces of 
cannon, 6 and 9 pounders, and a large number of swivels and lantaka. 
The Magindanao warriors of those days wore armor coats and helmets 
and carried krises, spears, and shields. The natives made gunpowder 
and secured their saltpeter from a cave near Taviran. They built 
vessels of all dimensions and cruised as far as Java and the Celebes. 
Their vessels were always long for the breadth and very broad for their 
draft of water. 

In 1774 Mawlana retired from office in favor of his brother, 
Pakaru-d-Din.**" Pakar was a weaker man than his brother and prac- 
tically had very little control over affairs, and always acted in important 
state questions with he advice and consent of Kibad, his nephew. 
During his time the English tried to get Bongo Island and to establish 
a footing near the mouth of the Pulangi. 

Sultan Pakaru-d-Din was succeeded by Kibad Sahriyal, who pos- 
sessed many of the good qualities of his father and ruled with firmness 
and success. In the meantime the power of Spain in Mindanao had 
revived and her forces became active again. Kibad maintained friendly 
relations with Spain and signed a treaty with her in 1794, in which he 
promised not to enter into any treaty or agreement with another power.'^^ 

Like his father he had many wives and concubines and begot many 
children, chief among whom are Sultan Kawasa and Alamansa Sul- 
Karnayn. 

Kawasa succeeded his father and maintained the dignity of his 
ofiBce and the prosperity of his sultanate. He is often called Anwaru-d- 



Bopahar ud-Din actually began to share the powers of the sultan 
as early as 1755, under the condition that Kibad Sahriyal, son of Faqir 
Maulana Hamzah, would be the successor to the throne. Pahar ud-Din 
was also called Datu Pongloc or Panglu. 

"^Even before the death of his uncle Pahar ud-Din, Kibad Sahriyal 
was already being called sultan. He entered into peace treaties with 
the Spaniards in 1789 and 1794. He prohnbly died in 1^04 or earlier. 
His regnal title was Muhammed 'Azim ud-Din Amir ul-'Umara. 
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Din (lights of religion) and Amiru-1-Umara (the prince of the prin- 
ces) ."^ He had many children, chief of whom was Intrinu or Amirul. 

Alamansa died at Dansalan. He had many children, two of whom 
were Raja Twa and Datu Dakula, the prince of Sibugay. Raja Twa 
begot Untung and Perti. The nation looked to Raja Twa to succeed 
Sultan Kawasa, but he died before his uncle, and the sultanate fell to 
his young son, Untung. Intrinu was rejected for family reasons and 
Datu Dakula was set aside to give representaation to the favorite house 
of Twa. 

Untung was known as Sultan Sakandar Qudratu-Lah (Alexander, 
the power of God) . He was also surnamed Jamalu-1-A'lam (A'zham) , 
which means "greatest beauty." Qudrat the Second was the last sultan 
who observed all the customs and rites of the sultanate. He was young 
when he assumed power, and his reign marked the beginning of the 
downfall of the sultanate and the actual occupation by Spain of the 
Rio Grande valley. In the treaty of 1873 he submitted to the sovereign- 
ty of Spain and accepted the subordinate title of Feudatory King of 
Tamontaka. Spain appointed his successor and prohibited his people 
from invading any territory west of Point Flechas. She regulated the 
licensing of boats sailing beyond Zamboanga and erected a trading 
house at Paygwan, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

In 1843 Datu Dakula ceded to Spain the west coast of the 
Zamboanga peninsula, promised to aid in suppressing slavery, and 
acknowledged Spanish protection."* 

In 1845 Sultan Qudrat confirmed the treaty of 1837, with a more 
definite submission, and allowed the establishment of a Spanish trading 
house at Cotabato." 

This aggression on the part of Spain was prompted by her increased 
strength and an additional naval revival. Steamboats and improved 
firearms ended Moro aggression and solved the More question. In 1851 
Polloc was occupied and was made a naval station. In 1857 Spanish 
boats advanced as far up as Tambao and drew up a treaty with the 
sultan of Talakuku in which he acknowledged his surrender and his 
submission to the authority of Spain. In 1861 camps were established 
at Cotabato, Libungan, Tambao, Taviran, and Tamontaka. 

Sultan Qudrat begot Mamaku, Ambuludtu, Mastura, Raja Putri, 



"^Kawasa Anwar ud-Din entered into a peace treaty with the Span- 
iards in 1805. 

s^However, since Datu Dakula was a subject of the Magindanao 
Sultan, his cession had to be ratified by Iskandar Qudratullah. 

^•'Iskandar Qudratullah probably reigned up to 1853 or 1854. 
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and others. Mamaku is the present Raja Muda of Magindanao and lives 
at Cran, Sarangani. Ambuludtu and Mastvira are living at Nuling, 
about 1 mile above Cotabato. Raja Putri, generally known as the 
Princess, was Datu Utu's wife. 

Sultan Mohammed Makakwa, the son of Intrinu, succeeded 
Qudrat. He was the last sultan of Magindanao who lived in Cotabato. 
The Spaniards paid him a monthly salary of 70 pesos, but kept him 
under complete control. In his days modem Cotabato was built, and 
in 1871 it was made the capital of Mindanao. An earthquake destroyed 
the town that year, and in 1872 it was abandoned as capital in favor of 
Zamboanga. 

Makakawa died about 1883,"* and his son, Pablu, became sultan. 
Pablu's fuU title was Sultan Mohammed Jalalu-d-Din Pablu. He lived 
at Banubu, opposite Cotabato, and was the last sultan who received a 
salary from the Spanish Government. 

In 1884 the Spanish engaged the forces of Idris, the sultan of 
Talakuku, on the banks of the river at Tambao and completely defeated 
him. Idris then signed a treaty acknowledging unconditional surrender 
and submission. 

During Pablu's life General Terrero conducted the campaign of 
1886-87 against Datu Utu of Bwayan, and the Spanish gunboats 
destroyed every fort on the river. 

Datu Utu resisted the Spanish invasion vigorously and repeatedly, 
but he was repeatedly defeated, and the Moros of the Rio Grande felt 
convinced that the arms of Spain were much superior to their own, 
and have submitted peacefully ever since. Pablu's sultanate was nominal 
and powerless. In 1888 Pablu died, and the seat of the sultanate 
remained vacant until about 1896. Pablu died without a male heir. 
Mamaku, the Raja Muda of Magindanao, did not meet the requirements 
of the sultanate, so the sultanate passed over to the house of Datu 
Dakula the First. The prince of Sibugay had three sons, Pagat, Puyu or 
Jamalu-1-Kiram, and Datu Dakula the Second. Pugat, the eldest, begot 
Mamuppun, the last prince of Sibugay, and Mangigin. Datu Dakula the 
head of Damanquilas Bay. Mamupon was passed over by the council 
of the datus in favor of Mangigin, the present sultan. 



^Makakwa died in Nuling, close to Cotabato, in April 1884. 

*^Mamaku was a brother-in-law of Datu Utu who in 1888 wemted 
him to be the sultan. The majority of datus, however, preferred a 
grandson of Datu Dakula of Sibugay. They feared that if Mamaku 
were to become sultan, all power in the Pulangi would be controlled 
by Bwayan, that is, Datu Utu. 
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Mangigin is a weak man. After his succession he went to Libungan 
and lived there during Spanish rule. After the Spanish evacuation and 
after the attack on Cobato by Datus Ali, Jimbangan, and Piang, which 
occurred in 1899, he became fearful of the Saraya datus and returned 
to peaceful Sibugay, his birthplace and the land of his father."^ 

In her conquest of Mindanao Spain directed her forces against the 
district of Sibugay first, and then against Mindanao."* The district of 
Sibugay was in a state of complete submission before the Rio Grande 
Moros were controlled. The subjection of Sibugay advanced to such an 
extent that in 1896 the region was divided into three districts, to each 
one of which a datu was assigned by Spanish authority. The datus 
received orders and directions from the governor of Zamboanga direct, 
and an annual tax of one real was imposed upon every Subano and 
Moro male above the age of 18 years. 



'■"In 1906, he married Rajah Putii, a widow of Datu Utu. A son 
now lives in Dinas, Zamboanga. 

"^As early as the first decade of the eighteenth century, the Spaniards 
did their best to take Sibugay away from Magindanao sovereignty. 
Tlie Spaniards chronically fostered rivalries between Magindanao and 
Bwayan while trying to isolate the Magindanao from their Iranun kins 
in the Butig area. These factors, as well as many others, contributed 
to the decline of the Magindanao sultanate. 



CHAPTER II 

Laws of the Moros 

The Mohammedan conquerors of Mindanao and Sulu established a 
new form of government planned on lines similar to those of the 
Arabian caliphate, and adopted written codes of law for guidance in the 
administration of the state.®" In all probability the art of writing was 
not known in Mindanao and Sulu prior to the Mohammedan invasion. 
The author has no knowledge of the existence of any written law among 
the pagan tribes of Mindanao, nor of any written material that antedates 
Islam in Mindanao or Sulu. The Moros are not savage, though they 
seem so at first sight. As early as the end of the fifteenth century 
they could read and write. Mohammedanism encouraged education and 
invited learning. The Arabic alphabet was applied to the Mindanao 
tongue, and old Arabic and Malay books on religion and law were 
translated into the native Magindanao and Ranao dialects. The Moros 
of Magindanao have translations of the Quran, Hadeeth, some books on 
law, some commentaries on the Quran, some magic, and other varied 
literature. Their original writings in the Magindanao tongue consist of 
many genealogies and stories. 

The Sulu Moros have done the same. They acted independently, 
but on the same general lines. 

The languages of Mindanao and Sulu are members of the general 
Malayan family of languages, but they differ so much as to rendei- 
inercourse impracticable without an interpreter. The Moros are several 
tribes, and each tribe differs as much from the others as the Visayan 
and the Ilocano and the Igorot tribes differ one from another. 

The laws of these tribes are different. They came from similar 
sources, but they were worked out and compiled separately and inde- 
pendently. The present chapter includes the best ofHcial codes of 
Magindanao and Sulu. The manuscripts themselves are undoubtedly 



"^Actually, the sultanates in the Philippines manifested a great deal 
of institutions that ante-dated the advent of Islam. Among these was 
the data system. Of the sultanates, that of Sulu evinced relatively 
more political elements similar to those in West Asia. 

67 
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authentic and complete. Every care has been taken to render the 
translation as accurate and complete and useful as possible. 

THE LUWARAN; OR, THE LAWS OF MAGINDANAO 

INTRODUCTION 

The term Luwaran, which the Mindanao Moros apply to their code 
of law, means "selection" or "selected." The laws that are embodied 
in the Luwaran are selections from old Arabic law and were translated 
and compiled for the guidance and information of the Mindanao datus, 
judges, and pandita who do not understand Arabic. The Mindanao 
copies of the Luwaran give no dates at all, and nobody seems to know 
when this code was made. They say it was prepared by the Mindanao 
judges some time ago, but none of those judges is known by name. 
Datu Mastura's copy of this code was written about 1886, and it is 
undoubtedly copied from some older manuscript. The original manu- 
script'" accompanying this code is older still, but it bears no date at all. 

The Arabic books quoted in the Luwaran are Miuhaju-l-Arifeen, 
Taqreebu-l-Intija, Fathu-l-Qareeb, and Miratu-t-Tullab.''^ The first of 
these, generally known as the Minhaj, is the chief authority quoted. 
Datu Utu had an old copy of the Minhaj that looked more than two 
hundred years old. The author of the Minhaj must have lived in the 
ninth or tenth century. The compilation of the Luwaran must have 
been been made before the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Each Mindanao datu is assisted in the administration of justice by 
a judge and vizier. The judge is called Datu Kali. The word kali 
is derived from the Arabic word meaning "judge." The Datu Kali is the 
chief pandita of the district and is supposed to be the best-informed man 
of the community. The pandita is the scholar who can read and write 
and perform the functions of a priest. The vizier is called "wazir;" he 



['"See Pis. I-IV. This manuscript is purely Magindanao in its style 
and is the oldest copy that I have seen. The main text is a little inferior 
to that of Datu Mastura's copy, but its marginal Arabic quotations are 
more nearly correct and better written. The spelling and the grammar 
differ in many places, but the general sense of the text is mainly the 
same and does not warrant a separate translation.] 

■'^Xhe Minhaju-l-Arifin (Road of men of understanding), the Taqree- 
bu-l-Intifa (Acquaintance with what is not yet well-known), the Fathu- 
l-Qareeb (Further explanations), and the Miratu-t-Tullab (Steps for 
Students) were works on Islamic jurisprudence ifiqh) belonging to the 
Shafi'i school of law {madhhab). Muhammad Ibu Qasim Al-Ghazzi 
(died 918 A.H.1512 A.D.) was the author of the Fathu-1-Qarub. The 
authors of the other works probably came from Palembang or Banjar- 
masin. Muslims in the Philippines, Malaysia, and Indonesia follow the 
Shafi'i school of Law. 
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r 

is a pandita, too, and acts in a semijudicial and clerical capacity 
Mohammedan law being based on the teachings of the Quran, the chief 
pandita of the district is naturally regarded as the most competent 
expounder of the law and the best-fitted person in the community to 
act as a judge. As the wazir is a pandita, he should be a well-informed 
and wise man. Some datus are pandita themselves, and some take all 
matters into their own hands and delegate none of their oflSces or duties 
to a judge or a vizier; but this is the exception, not the rule. 

In making the Luwaran the Mindanao judges selected such laws as 
in their judgment suited the conditions and the requirements of order in 
Mindanao. They used the Arabic text as a basis, but constructed their 
articles in a concrete form, embodying genuine examples and incidents 
of common occurrence in Mindanao. In some places they modified the 
sense of the Arabic so much as to make it agree with the prevailing 
customs of their country. In a few instances they made new articles 
which do not exist in Arabic but which conform to the national customs 
and common practices. The authority of the Luwaran is universally 
accepted in Mindanao and is held sacred next to that of the Quran. 
The Mindanao judge is at liberty to use either of them as his authority 
for the sentence to be rendered, but as a rule a quotation from the 
Quran bearing on the subject is desirable. 

All datus and viziers and all persons acting in the capacity of a chief 
or a vizier find the Luwaran very convenient and helpful. Very few 
people can become kali, but all who are able to read can study and use 
the Luwaran. Consequently the Luwaran has had general use, and 
copies of it are seen in all the districts that speak the Magindanao 
dialect. To establish this fact copies of it were secured from the ruling 
datus of Bagumbayan and Saraya or the upper valley. 

The copy^'- secured from Datu Mastura is by far the most complete of 
all. The text is well written, neat, and distinct. The original Arabic 
articles are written separately on the margin of the book and opposite 
the Magindanao articles with which they were supposed to correspond. 
Datu Mastura is the best living descendant and representative of the 
house of Mindanao, and he probably owns the most reliable books and 
documents that have been transmitted from the previous generations. 

This book is certainly the best specimen of Magindanao literature; 
it is genuine, correct, and well written. On account of inability to 
secure the book itself, an accurate and exact copy of the same was taken. 



[''^This copy is in the possession of the Ethnological Survey. It is 
not reproduced here because of the expense of half-tone work — the 
only satisfactory method of reproduction in this case.] 
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The Magindanao articles are written separately and are numbered for 
convenience in reference. The translation is not exactly literal, but 
nearly so. 

The Arabic marginal quotations are copied separately and are 
numbered in the order in which they appeared in the original copy. 
They are also translated, and a table indicating the Arabic quotation 
which corresponds to each article of the Luwaran is attached to the 
introduction to the translation. 

In actual practice the Moros do not distinguish between custom 
and law. Many of their customs are given the force of law, and many 
laws are set aside on account of contradiction to the prevailing customs 
of the day. 

Slavery is such an established custom and institution of the land 
that it is generally sanctioned and supported in the Luwaran. 

An oath on the Quran is so firmly binding and the fear of perjury 
is so strong in the mind of the Moro that oaths are generally taken and 
are always regarded as sufficient confirmation even in the absence of 
evidence. 

The Moros are not strict nor just in the execution of the law. 
The laws relating to murder, adultery, and inheritance are seldom 
strictly complied with. Indeed, the laws of inheritance as given in the 
Luwaran are generally disregarded and are seldom considered at all. 
Mohammedan law does not recognize classes, except the slave class. 
But Moro law is not applied equally to all classes. Great preference is 
shown the datu class, and little consideration is given to the children 
of concubines. 

The Luwaran, nevertheless, is the recognized law of the land and 
compliance with it is a virtue. 

TRANSLATION OF THE LUWARAN, THE MAGINDANAO 
CODE OF LAWS 

In the name of God the Compassionate and Merciful, praise be to 
God, who led us to the faith and religion of Islam. May God's blessing 
be with our master Mohammed and with all his people and followers. 

The following articles are taken from the Minhaj and Fathu-l- 
Qareeb and Taqreebu-l-lntifa and Mir-atu-t-Tullab and have been 
translated from the Arabic into the Java (Malay) dialect of Mindanao, 
the land of peace: 
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Article I 

If two people disagree as to the ownership of a certain property, 
the actual possessor has the right to the property if he swears to that 
effect. In case both of them are in actual possession of the property, 
both ought to swear. If both of of them swear to that effect, the 
property shall be divided between them equally. If only one person 
swears, the property shall be given to that person alone. 

Article II 

If a person borrows an article and loses it, he shall replace it or 
pay its value. The same rule shall apply in case the article is stolen. 
There shall also be paid a reasonable additional compensation for the 
lost article. 

Article III 

If a person borrows an ax or a button, and the ax is broken or the 
button lost while being used for the purpose for which it was loaned, 
and not on account of carelessness, the lost article shall not be replaced. 
But if the ax is used at a place overhanging the water or is used to cut 
a stock of bamboo without being well tied or fastened, and is lost, it 
shall then be replaced. 

Article IV 

If two persons disagree as to whether or not a certain debt has 
been paid and have no witness to the fact, the plaintiff's claim shall be 
sustained in case he confirms it by an oath. In case he refuses to take 
an oath the defendant's claim shall be sustained. 

Article V 

If a person intrusts another with his property and later calls for it 
and it is denied him on the plea that it has been taken back or that 
it was lost, and no witness can be obtained, the trustee's plea shall be 
sustained if he confirms it by oath. 

Article VI 

If a person enters a claim to his lost property which has been 
found and kept by another person, and the finder refuses to deliver the 
property on the plea that it is his own property and that it has been in 
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his possession for a long time, and there be a witness who testifies that 
the property is a find and not an old possession of the fiinder, the finder 
shall return the property found and pay a compensation of one cuspidor 
or two. 

Article VII 

The seizer of another's property shall return the seized property 
and pay an additional amount proportional to the interest derived from 
the property. 

Article VIII 

If a person enters the house of another at night without the consent 
of the owner thereof, and the said owner complains of the offense, the 
defendant shall be find four cuspidors. 

Article IX 

If a man enters the house of another with the intention of holding 
private intercourse with a woman therein with whom it is unlawful 
for him to associate privately, and the woman objects, he shall be fined 
four cuspidors or four pesos, or shall suffer from twenty to thirty-nine 
lashes, or shall be slapped on his face, at the discretion of the judge. 

Article X 

If a woman comes into the house of a man with the intention of 
marrying him and of living with him, and the man refuses to marry 
her and she is later taken away by her people, the man shall not be 
lilable to fine or punishment. 

Article XI 

Section 1. If a man divorce his wife after the conclusion of the 
marriage act or ceremonies, and before any sexual intercourse has taken 
place, the woman shall have half of the dower only. If the divorce 
occurs after sexual intercourse has taken place, the woman shall have 
all the dower. 

Sec. 2. If a man refuses to marry a woman after having been 
engaged to her, the whole dower shall be returned to him, excepting the 
expenses for the feast incurred by the father of the woman. 
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Article XII 

If a person curses or abuses another person without cause, he shall 
be fined not more than three cuspidors. 

Article XIII 

Section 1. If a person falsely claims another person as his slave, 
he shall be fined the value of one slave. 

Sec. 2. If a person defames another person by calling him balbal 
(a human being who transforms at night into an evil spirit which 
devours dead people) or poisoner, he shall be fined one slave or the 
value of one slave. 

Article XIV 

If both the giver and the receiver understand that a return gift shall 
be made for a certain given property and the receiver fails to make the 
gift, the giver can take back the gift. 

Article XV 

No gift given without expectation of reward can be recovered after 
the receiver has had possession of it. But if the giver changes his mind 
before the receiver takes possession of the gift, the giver resumes his 
ownership of the given property. 

Articele XVI 

Property the gift of parents to their child shall be recoverable if it 
has not been expended or destroyed. 

Article XVII 

In the discretion of the judge and the datu, a thief of property 
amounting to the value of one malong or more shall have his hand cut 
off and shall return the stolen property. If the stolen property does not 
amount to the value of one malong, the thief shall suffer thirty-nine 
lashes or pay a fine of four cuspidors. 

Article XVIII 

If there is any doubt of the truth of evidence or the truthfulness of 
a witness, they shall be confirmed by oath. 
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Article XIX 

Testimony of a slave which is detrimental to himself shall be 
accepted. 

Article XX 

Testimony of children and of the insane or imbecile shall be held 
invalid. 

Article XXI 

If a person enters a house without permission and in the absence 
of the owner, he shall be held responsible for and shall restore or pay 
for any article that may be found missing from said house. A person 
who enters the field of another shall likewise be held responsible for 
and shall restore or pay for any article that may be found missing from 
said field. 

Article XXII 

If a person loans or sells to a slave without the knowledge or 
consent of the master of the slave, the person who loans or sells shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor; and the master of the slave shall not be- 
held responsible for the transaction of his slave. 

Article XXIII 

If in the course of an agreement for the sale of property questions 
arise respecting the price or the amount of the sold property, and no 
witness can be obtained, the seller shall be sustained if he confirms his 
statement by oath; but the statement of the buyer shall be sustained 
if the seller fails to take oath. 

Article XXIV 

If the seller and the buyer differ as to whether a certain defect in 
the purchased property developed prior to or later than the date of 
the purchase, the seller's statement shall be sustained if he confirms 
it by oath; otherwise the buyer's statement shall be sustained. 

Article XXV 

If after the purchase of property the buyer discovers a defect in the 
property which existed prior to the sale or purchase, he may return the 
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property to the seller and pay him a reasonable compensation propor- 
tional to the decrease occasioned in the value of the property through 
the detection of the defect; and the buyer shall then recover the 
purchase price of the property. 

Article XXVI 

No purchased property shall be returnable to the seller on account 
of a defect therein which has developed after the sale. 

Article XXVII 

If a person buys a slave and later discovers a defect in him and 
returns him to the seller, but the seller denies the slave's identity, the 
statement of the seller shall be sustained if he confirms it by oath; 
otherwise the statement of the buyer shall be sustained. Similar cases 
pertaining to other kinds of property shall be judged similarly. 

Article XXVIII 

It shall be lawful to return promptly purchased property which is 
defective. The return shall not be delayed longer than prayer time or 
mealtime, or one night in event of the purchase having been made in the 
evening. 

Article XXIX 

If a creditor dies and his heirs sue his debtor, but the debtor denies 
the debt on the plea that the deceased creditor gave him as a gift, or in 
charity or that he has paid for that for which he is sued, and there is no 
witness, the heir must swear. Failure to swear on the part of the heir 
shall render the debtor free from payment of the debt. 

Article XXX 

If a person buys property or a slave, and another person recognizes 
the slave or property as his own and lays claim thereto, and is able to 
produce a witness to that effect, the buyer shall return the purchased 
property or the slave to the seller, but shall recover whatever he has 
paid. 

Article XXXI 
If a person finds his property in the possession of another, and is 
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able to recover it without any injury or injustice, he shall be justified 
in so doing. But in the event of an objection being raised to the 
recovery or in case an injury or injustice is unavoidable in recovering 
the property, he shall present the matter to the datu and to the judge, 
after which it shall be justifiable for him to take his property even 
though it be necessary to break through a door or through walls to do 
so. Under any circumstances he shall have the right to recover his 
property, or its equivalent in kind, or any other substitute not in excess 
of the value of the property. 

Article XXXII 

If, while a person is spying on the house of another, the occupants 
throw a stone or other thing out of the house and thereby cause the 
death of the spy, no guilt shall be attached to their action. 

Article XXXIII 

If the provisions or the fowls of a person are eaten by cats or 
cattle, and the owners thereof are notified by the injured person to 
secure their animal or animals, and the warning or notice is disregarded 
so that the provisions or fowls are eaten up, the owners of the cats or 
cattle shall be held responsible for the loss. 

Article XXXIV 

Section 1. If a person seduces or cohabits with a female slave, 
held by him as security for debt, the knowledge or consent of the 
debtor, he shall not be held guilty; but he shall give her a dower. 

Sec. 2. If the seduction or cohabitation occurs without the consent 
of the debtor, the creditor shall be liable to a fine, or shall give the 
woman a dower to be paid to the debtor. 

Sec. 3. If the creditor begets a child of the slave held as security 
in the preceding section, he shall buy the child from the debtor; 
otherwise the child shall become the slave of the debtor. 

Article XXXV 

If the creditor and the debtor diflFer as to the security or its 
amount, the debtor's statement shall be sustained if confirmed by oath; 
otherwise the statement of the creditor shall be sustained. 
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Article XXXVI 

If the security is lost and no blame is attached to the creditor, he 
shall not be held responsible for the loss, and the debtor shall not be 
relieved from his debt. 

Article XXXVII 

If a principal and his agent differ, and the agent claims that he has 
acted in accordance with the orders of his principal, and the claim be 
denied by the principal, the statemenet of the latter shall be sustained if 
confirmed by oath. 

Article XXXVIII 

If a married woman commits adultery, both adulterer and 
adulteress shall suffer eight lashes. If the lashes are changed or 
reduced to a fine, half the number of the woman's lashes shall be 
to the man's fine. 

/Irticle XXXIX 

If a person charges another with the payment of his debt, and the 
creditor sues the proxy for the unpaid debt, but the proxy claims to have 
paid the same, the creditor's statement shall be sustained if confirmed 
by oath. 

Article XL 

If a man seduces a maiden, both shall suffer one hundred lashes, 
and the man shall marry the woman and live with her even though he 
is married. 

Article XLI 

The statement of the plaintiff shall be sustained if confirmed by a 
witness. If there is no witness, the defendant shall take an oath. 

Article XLII 

If slaves commit adultery, both man and woman shall suffer fifty 
lashes. 

Article XLIII 

If a married man commits adultery wih a free woman, both shall 
be stoned to death. The punishment of the man may be reduced to 
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imprisonment. The woman shall be buried up to her chest and be 
stoned with medium-sized stones. 

Article XLIV 

If a free man seduces a maiden slave, the property of another 
person, and she becomes pregnant and dies during childbirth, the 
seducer shall then pay the value of the slave to her owner. 

Article XLV 

If a bachelor or widower commits adultery and is killed by a non- 
Mohammedan, the non-Mohammedan shall be put to death. But a 
Mohammedan who may kill such an adulterer shall not be put to death. 

Article XLVI 

If a man recognizes his cattle or his trees in another's charge and 
notifies him of the fact, and has a witness to confirm his statement that 
the cattle or trees are his, he shall be entitled to the produce of the 
cattle or of the trees although they remain in the charge of the other. 
Likewise, if a slave who has been lost is recognized by his master in the 
charge of another person, and the master of the slave notifies that 
person of the fact that the slave is his and has a witness to confirm his 
statement, he shaU be entitled to whatever his slave may produce if he 
remains in the charge of the person aforesaid. 

Article XLVII 

If a man rents a field of another with the intention of cultivating 
it, but later fails to do so and returns it to the owner thereof, he shall be 
liable for the rent and shall pay the same at harvest time, as though he 
had cultivated the land and reaped the produce. Likewise, if a boat is 
hired, the hire thereof shall be paid to its owner, whether or not it has 
been used for the intended travel. 

Article XLVIII 

If a slave runs away and enters the house of a certain person, or if a 
person finds a runaway slave, the owner of which is known to him but 
to whom he fails to give notice of the fact, and the slave again runs 
away, he, the finder, shall be responsible for the slave to the owner 
thereof. 
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Article XLIX 

If a married man leaves his home on a long journey and notliing 
is heard of him, his wife shall not have the right to marry another; but 
if she learns that he has died or that he has divorced her, she shall then 
wait four years, after which she shall observe the customary mourning 
for his death; then she may marry again. The judges shall be careful 
not to change this decree in order that their power and influence may 
not suffer. 

Article L 

If a boat is in danger of sinking, it shall be right and proper to 
throw its cargo overboard. But if a man throws away property without 
the knowledge of the owner thereof, and the boat does not sink, he shall 
replace the property. If a person tells another to throw his property 
overboard, promising to replace it, and the property is thrown overboard 
but the boat does not sink, he shall replace the property; but where 
there has been no promise to replace the property he shall not be held 
liable. 

Article LI 

Section 1. If a debtor dies, his debts shall be payable from his 
estate, his estate being regarded in the nature of a security. 

Sec. 2. If a debtor dies and leaves no estate, his heirs shall not be 
liable for his debt. By heirs is here meant parents, children, brothers, 
sisters, grandchildren or grandparents. 

Sec. 3. If a debtor dies and leaves an estate to his heirs, the estate 
shall be expended in payment of his debts whether it is sufficient in 
amount or not. 

Sec. 4. If the heirs divide their inheritance before they know of 
the existence of a claim for debt against the estate, they shall return 
their shares to pay the debt, whether the inheritance is sufficient or not; 
and if they have used their inheritance prior to the knowledge of the 
debt, they shall pay out of their own property an amount equal thereto 
in payment of the debt. 

Article LI I 

If a man orders another to shoot at a deer, believing that he is 
ordering him to shoot at a deer, and the person shoots believing also 
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that he is shooting at a deer, but hits a man, neither the shooter nor the 
man who has ordered him to shoot shall be Uable to punishment, but 
shall pay only a light fine as blood money. Likewise, if a man orders 
another to shoot at a tree, beheving that he is ordering him to shoot 
at a tree, and the person shoots, believing also that he is shooting at a 
tree, but hits a man, neither the shooter nor the man who has ordered 
him to shoot shall be liable to punishment, but shall pay only a light 
fine as blood money. 

Article LIII 

In case a person orders another person to climb up a tree and the 
climber falls from the tree, there shall be no liability to punishment, 
whether the person dies or not. A medium fine only shall be paid as 
blood money. 

Article LIV 

If a female slave in the possession of a certain person has a child 
which is recognized by another person as his own child and born of 
the slave during her stay in his possession, and the claim is denied by 
her present owner and there is a witness to the truth of the claim, 
the plaintiff shall confirm his testimony by oath. Failure to confirm 
this testimony by oath and the lack of conclusive evidence that the 
child is a free child, begotten by the plaintiff of the slave, shall render 
the claim null. 

Article LV 

If a man recognizes a slave whom he has liberated in the possession 
of another man who denies the claim, and there is a witness who bears 
out the claim of the plaintiff, the plaintiff shall confirm his statement 
by an oath, and, having taken an oath may recover his slave and 
reliberate him. But his statement shall not be sustained if an oath 
is not taken. 

Article LVI 

Section 1 . If two persons enter into partnership and later one of 
them asks the other to sell the property or stock and divide the proceeds, 
and the property is sold and its amount received, but the seller claims 
the whole amount as his, to which the other partner objects on the 
ground that it belongs to the partnership; or if the seller claims that it 
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belongs to the partnership, and the other partner claims that it is his 
own, the statement of the person in possession of the property or its 
price shall be sustained if confirmed by oath; but otherwise it shall be 
rejected. 

Sec. 2. If in the preceding case the seller divides the proceeds and 
gives his partner a part thereof and holds the remainder for himself, 
claiming that the amount of the proceeds has been divided, but the 
other partner refuses to accept the division on the ground that it has 
not occurred, the claim against the division by the complaining partner 
shall be sustained if confirmed by oath; otherwise it shall not be 
sustained. 

Sec. 3. If one of the two partners in the preceding case buys and 
takes possession of the property of the partnership and then denies that 
it is the former property, claiming that it has been bought by some one 
else, to which the other partner objects as a false claim, the statement 
of the latter shall be sustained if confirmed by oath; otherwise the 
buyer's statement shall be sustained. 

Article LVII 

Section 1. If a free man kills another free man, or a free woman 
kills another free woman, or a slave kills another slave, the slayer shall 
be punished. 

Sec. 2. If a free man kills a slave, the free man shall not be put to 
death. 

Sec. 3. If a slave or other servant kills a free person, he shall be 
put to death. 

Article LVII I 

The blood money for the life of a woman or of a hermaphrodite 
shall be half that of a man; so also shall be fines for wounding a 
woman be rated as half those for wounding a man. 

Article LIX 

If a free man divorces his wife three times, or a slave divorces his 
wife twice, it shall not be for him, the man, to marry again before the 
divorced woman is married to another person. 

Article LX 

Section 1. If the husband of a pregnant free woman dies, or a 
free woman is divorced, she shall mourn four months and ten days. 
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Sec. 2. If a slave woman is divorced, she shall mourn two months 
and five days. 

Sec. 3. If a pregnant free woman is divorced, she shall mourn 
until childbirth. 

Article LXI 

If a person throws the sweeping of a house or the parings of fruils 
on the road, and a person carrying certain articles and passing on the 
road steps on them and thereby slips and falls and loses his properly. 
the person who threw the sweepings or the fruit parings on the road 
shall pay for the lost property. He shall also be responsible for any 
injury resulting from the fall. 

Article LXII 

If a person gives an imbecile or an insane person or a child poison 
io eat, and said child, insane person, or imbecile dies as a result thereof, 
he shall be punished. 

Article LXIII 

If a man gets drunk and fights or kills another, he shall be liable to 

ponishment. 

Article LXIV 

If a child or an imbecile or an insane person kills another person, 
he shall not be liable to punishment, but shall pay blood money. 

Article LXV 

If a child under age is in a high place and is frightened by some 
peKon and as a result thereof falls and dies, the person who frightened 
him shall pay his blood money. 

Article LXVI 

If a person who is shooting or hunting startles a child who happens 
to be in some high place, and the child falls and dies as a result thereof, 
he shall pay a small fine as blood money. 
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Article LXVIi 

If a slave is wounded, the fine in compensation for his injury shall 
be the price of the slave in case of death, or an amount equal to the 
decrease in the value of the slave in case he does not die. 

Article LXVIII 

Section I . If a slave is guilty of cutting another, he shall be liable 
for the fine thereby incurred; if his master does not pay the fine, he 
may sell the guilty slave and pay tlie fine from the amount received 
therefor. 

Sec. 2. If the master of the guilty slave refuses to sell him, he 
shall compensate for the decreased value of the slave who has been cut. 

Article LXIX 

Section 1. If a plaintiff produces a witness, his statement shall be 
sustained. 

Sec. 2. If a plaintifif has not a witness, the defendant shall take an 
oath; but if the defendant refuses to take an oath, the plaintifif shall 
swear and his statement shall be sustained. 

Article LXXI 

All property loaned shall be paid back in kind, but if that be 
impracticable, the value thereof shall be accepted. 

Article LXXII 

The will of a free person shall be legitimate whether he be a non- 
Mohammedan or a person of bad character; but the will of an insane 
person or an imbecile or a child or a slave shall not be legitimate. 

Article LXXIII 

If the legatee dies before the testator, the will shall be held invalid; 
but if the legatee dies after the death of the testator, the heirs of the 
legatee shall be entitled to liis share mider the will. 

Article LXXIV 

If a person wills his estate to one of his heirs, the will shall be 
sustained if the other heurs consent to it; but if they do not consent, the 
will shall not be sustained. 
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Article LXXV 

If a person recognizes his property in the possession of another, 
whicli property he has neither sold nor given away as charity or 
otherwise, it shall be lawful for him to take or recover his property, 
unless he is afraid of being killed. In case he is afraid, he shall present 
the matter to the datu and then to the judge. 

Article LXXVI 

The action of a guardian or agent shall be binding on the ward or 
the principal, respectively. The insane, imbeciles, or children shall 
never be guardians or agents. 

Article LXXVII 

If two persons collide unintentionally and one person is injured, 
the liability of the guilty person for the fine or compensation thereby 
incurred shall extend to his heirs. The fine shall be small. 

Article LXXVII I 

If in the preceding case the collision is intentional, the liability 
shall be the same, but the fine shall be equal to half the limit. 

Article LXXIX 

If children or imbeciles or insane persons collide, the same law 
shall govern as in the case of sui juris persons. 

Article LXXX 

Section 1. A son, the only child, shall inherit all of the estate 
of his father and mother. 

Sec. 2. A daugther, the only child, shall inherit half the estate 
of her father and mother. 

Sec. 3. Two or more sons, the only children, shall share the estate 
of their father and mother equally. 

Sec. 4. In case one son and one daughter are the only children, the 
estate of the father and mother shall be divided into three equal parts, 
of which the son shall receive two parts and the daughter one part. 

Sec. 5. In case of multiplicity of sons and daughters, the estate 
shall be so divided as to give each daughter half the share of one son. 
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Article LXXXI 

A husband shall inherit half the estate of his wife in event of her 
death and when she has neither a child nor a grandchild. 

Article LXXXII 

In the event of the death of a wife who has children or grand- 
children, her husband shall inherit one-quarter of her estate only, and 
the other heirs shall inherit the remaining three-quarters. 

Article LXXXI 1 1 

In the event of the death of a man who has no children or grand- 
children, his wife shall inherit one-quarter of his estate only. 

Article LXXXIV 

In the event of the death of a man who has children or grand- 
children, his wife shall inherit one-eighth of his estate only. 

Article LXXXV 

Section 1. A father or son or wife or husband can not be dis- 
inherited by other heirs. 

Sec. 2. A son disinherits full brothers and sisters, and all other 
heirs. 

Sec. 3. Full brothers and sisters disinherit more remote heirs. 

Sec. 4. A grandfather, a father and a grandson disinherit a 
brother or sister from the mother alone, or other heirs. 

Sec. 5. A grandfather, brother, son, and uncle or aunt on the 
father's side disinherit a full nephew or niece, or more remote heirs. 

Sec. 6. A full nephew disinherits another nephew who is not 
from a full brother or sister. 

Sec. 7. A nephew on the father's side disinherits a full cousin and 
more remote heirs. 

Sec. 8. A full uncle''^ or aunt disinherits an uncle or aunt on the 
father's side. 

Sec. 9. A full cousin disinherits a cousin on the father's side. 

God's knowledge surpasses our knowledge. 

[The End] 



['•'By a full uncle is meant a brother of one's father or mother who 
had both the same father and the same mother as one's own father or 
mother, as distinguished from a half uncle; so of a full aunt.] 
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This copy [the original] was made at noon of the 20th day of 
}amadu-l-awal, in the year of the war between Bwayan and the infidels 
[non-Mohammedans] . 

WOUNDS 

Wounds are classified with respect to depth, locality, and tissue cut. 
To each class of wound a definite fine is fixed. 

Class I 

SIMPLE WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds of the skin unaccompanied by bleeding shall 
be three pesos.''* 

Class II 

BLEEDING WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds of the skin accompanied by bleeding shall be 
five pesos. 

Class III 

SKIN-PENETRATING WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds of the skin where the skin is cut through and 
the flesh exposed shall be ten pesos. 

Class IV 

FLESH WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds where the skin and flesh are cut through shall 
be fifteen pesos. 

Class V 

PERIOSTEAL WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds where the skin and flesh are cut through and 
the periosteum exposed shall be twenty pesos. 

Class VI 

DEEP WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds that cut into the bone shall be twenty-five 
pesos. 



[''■'These fines are stated in Mexican currency. The peso was worth 
about 50 cents, United States currency.] 
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Class VII 

FRACTURE WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds where the bone is fractured and cut through 
shall be fifty pesos. 

Class VIII 

DISLOCATING WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds where the bone is dislocated shall be seventy 
pesos. 

Class IX 

SKULL-PENETRATING WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds where the membranes of the brain are 
penetrated shall be two hundred and fifty pesos. 

Class X 

BRAIN WOUNDS 

The fine for wounds where the brain is penetrated shall be three 
hundred pesos. 

Class XI 

BLOOD MONEY 

The blood money for the intentional or willful murder of a Moslem 
shall be one hundred camels or one thousand three hundred and seventy 
pesos. 

Class XII 

The fine for amputating or cutting off one hand at the wrist, or 
higher, shall be fifty camels or six hundred pesos. 

Class XIII 

DEEP BONE WOUNDS OF THE HEAD OR FACE 

The fine for deep wounds of the head or face shall be five camels, 
or sixty-eight and one half pesos. 

FRACTURE WOUNDS OF THE HEAD OR FACE 

The fine for fracture wounds of the head or face shall be ten 
camels, or one hundred and thirty-seven pesos. 
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Class XV 

DEEP STAB WOUNDS 

The fine for deep stab wounds shall be thirty-three camels and 
one-third, or four hundred and fifty-six and two-thirds pesos, which is 
one-third of the amount of blood money. 

Class XVI 

The minimum amount of the blood money of a Moslem shall be 
eight hundred and sixty-eight and one-quarter pesos. 

Class XVII 

The minimum blood money of a heathen or pagan, fifty-seven and 
one-quarter pesos. 

Class XVIII 

The fine for an involuntary deep wound of a pagan shall be tv/o 
and four-tenths pesos. 

Class XIX 

The blood money for the accidental or involuntary murder of a 
pagan shall be forty-three and one-third pesos. 

Class XX 

The fine for the intentional deep wound of a pagan shall be four 
and two-tenths pesos. 

ARABIC MARGINAL QUOTATIONS OF THE LUWARAN 

INTRODUCTION 

These quotations are given here in the same order in which they 
appear on the margin of the original copy of the Linvaran, with only 
a few clerical corrections. They are selections from Arabic books on 
law and religion, and form the basis of the Magindanao law as given 
in the Luwaran. The order they come in does not always conform to 
the order of the corresponding articles of the Luwaran to which they are 
appended. The Magindanao judges who prepared the Luwaran used 
these texts or quotations as authority for the corresponding Magindanao 
articles they made. But subsequent scribes must have changed the 
order of these texts on account of their ignorance of the meaning of the 
Arabic text and places where they should be applied. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIC MARGINAL QUOTATIONS OF THE 

LUWARAN 

1 . The person in charge of a property the subject of a suit has the 
first right to that property; his right must, however, be confii-med by 
oath. If both parties have charge of the property, their rights shall be 
regarded equal, and both parties shall take oath. 

2. The compensation for a slave shall be equal to his value. 
The loss of a limb shall be compensated for by the amount by which 
that loss reduces the value of the slave. 

3. No indemnity shall attach to the loss or damage of an article 
borrowed if stich loss or damage be incurred in the proper use of such 
article. 

4. The plea of the defendant in reference to the loss of a borrowed 
asticle shall be confirmed by oath. In cases of doubt the loss shall be 
established first by evidence and the plea of the defendant shall then be 
confirmed by oath. 

5. If the borrowed article or property is subjected to insecurity or 
danger, responsibility shall attach to such an action. 

6. No suit shall be triable after the lapse of fifteen years from the 
date of the act giving rise to the suit. Imam Shafii restricted the 
application of this law to cases where the plaintiff and the defendant 
live in one town, and where the delay was avoidable. 

7. Lost or damaged finds shall be compensated for in kind or in 
value. 

8. A find shall be the property of the finder irrespective of his 
religion or character. 

9. The find shall be delivered to its owner, if the owner is knuw n. 
The finder shall be held responsible for loss of the find or damage 
to it as long as the find is in his charge. 

10. Property seized by force shall be returned to its owner with 
compensation for any loss that may have been incurred by the seizure. 
If the seized property be lost, the seizer shall compensate for the loss 
in kind or in value. 

11. If the seizer and the owner differ concerning a defect in the 
property, the owner's statement shall be valid if confirmed by oath. 

12. God said, "To you believers I say, you shall not enter the 
houses of others without their permission." 

13. Mohammed said "Whoever enters the house of another shall be 
responsible for the loss that may occur therein." 
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14. If a divorce occurs after marriage but prior to sexual inter- 
course, half the dower shall be paid. If the divorce occurs after sexual 
intercourse, all the dower shall be paid. 

15. No dower shall be paid if the marriage contract is broken prior 
to sexual intercourse. 

16. The expenses of the marriage feast shall not be recovered. 

17. A gift conditioned on compensation may be recovered in kind 
or value. 

18. The will of the giver and the acceptance of the receiver shall 
determine the gift. 

19. A gift not conditioned on compensation shall not be re- 
coverable. 

20. A thief shall have his hands cut off. 

21. The thief shall return the stolen property or compensate for its 
loss. 

22. The confession of the thief and the oath of the plaintiff shall 
confirm the theft. 

23. The plaintiff's oath if corroborated by evidence shall confirm 
the theft. 

24. If the statement of the defendant begins with confession and 
ends with denial, the confession shall be regarded valid. 

25. The testimony of a minor or insane person is null. 

26. The testimony of a slave shall be valid when it bears a dis- 
advantage or punishment to himself. 

27. A slave shall not be contracted with or loaned without the 
permission of his master. 

28. A slave shall be liable for the payment of a debt contracted 
prior to liberation. 

29. If the vender and the vendee differ as to the time a certain 
defect developed in the property sold, the vender's claim shall be 
sustained if confirmed by oath. 

30. Differences between the vender and the vendee as to the 
amount or price of the property sold or date of the purchase shall be 
subject to oaths by both parties. 

31. If a defect in the purchased property is recognized after the 
conclusion of the sale, the property may be returned to the vender, who 
shall retain of its price an amount equal to the reduction in the value 
of the property occasioned by the discovery of the defect. 

32. The occurrence of a defect in a slave after the conclusion of the 
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contract does not constitute a right by which the vendee can revoke the 
sale contract. 

33. If a person purchases a slave and later presents a defective 
slave and requests the revocation of the purchase contract, and the 
vender denies the identity of the slave, the vender's statement or plea 
shall be sustained if confirmed by oath. 

34. If a defect is observed during prayer or meals or at night, 
notice thereof may be delayed for the time necessary to finish the prayer 
or meal, or overnight. 

35. Other nonpermissible delays annul the right to revoke a sale 
contract. 

36. If a debtor is sued by the legatee of the creditor and makes the 
plea that the debt was canceled, the legatee shall take oath to the effect 
that he has no knowledge of the cancellation of the debt. 

37. A sale contract may be revoked if it does not define the price 
of the property sold. 

38. The right to property justifies breaking a door or breaking 
through walls for the pui-pose of securing it, or its equivalent in kind 

39. If a person spies on the wife of another person through cracks 
or holes in her house and an occupant throws a stone at him which 
hurts or kills him, no fault shall attach to such action. 

40. If the owner of a cat is warned of the fact that his cat eals 
fowls or provisions of others and the cat repeats such an act, the owner 
of the cat shall be held responsible for its action. 

41. If a woman is held as security for debt, and her trustee co- 
habits with her, without the knowledge and consent of the debtor, his 
action shall be regarded as adultery and he shall pay her dower. 
If such cohabitation is with the consent of the debtor, no blame shall 
attach to such action, but the creditor shall pay her dower. The child 
born under such conditions shall be regarded as a free child, but his 
value shall be paid to the debtor. 

42. In cases of difference between the debtor and the creditor in 
reference to the security and its value, the debtor's statement shall be 
sustained if confirmed by oath. 

45. The creditor shall not be held responsible for the unavoidable 
loss or destruction of the security. 

44. In cases of difference between the principal and his agent in 
reference to the compliance of the latter with the instructions of the 
former, the statement of the principal shall be sustained if confirmed 
by oath. 
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45. The penalty for adultery committed with a married woman 
shall be eighty lashes. 

46. If an agent is intrusted with the payment of a debt of his 
principal and is sued by the creditor for his failure to pay the debt, the 
statement of the creditor shall be valid if confirmed by oath. 

47. The penalty for adultery committed with an unmarried woman 
is, according to the letter of the law, stoning to death of both adulterers. 
This is generally reduced to 100 lashes for each offender. 

48. The judge shall first hear the evidence of the plaintiff if he has 
any, and render judgment accordingly. If no evidence is produced, the 
statement of the defendant shall be valid if confirmed by oath. 

49. The punishment for adultery committed by slaves is fifty lashes. 

50. In stoning adulterers both men and women shall be buried to 
the level of the chest and the stones shall be of medium size. 

51. If a man has sexual intercourse with the slave of another man 
and she dies during childbirth, he shall pay a fine equal to her value. 

52. If a married Mohammedan is killed by a Christian on account 
of adultery, the Christian shall be put to death; but if he is killed by 
another Mohammedan, the latter Mohammedan shall not be put to 
death. 

53. If a plaintiff proves by evidence his ownership to a certain 
animal or tree, he shall be entitled to the future produce of that animal 
or tree. 

54. If a person secures a lease on a certain piece of land for the 
purpose of cultivating it, he shall be bound by the terms of the lease 
whether he cultivates the land or not. The payment is generally made 
at harvest time. 

55. If a slave runs away from his master and seeks refuge in the 
house of another person who knows the master of the slave and such 
person does not inform the master of the slave of the fact, such person 
shall be held responsible for the slave whether the slave stays with 
him or runs away again. 

56. If a husband's absence is unusually long and no information 
can be obtained concerning him, his wife shall not marry another 
person unless she knows surely that he is dead or that she is divorced. 

57. If a ship is in danger of foundering, the cargo should be cast 
overboard for the purpose of saving the passengers; but if a person cast 
overboard another person's property without order or permisssion, he 
shall be held responsible for the loss. 
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58. If a person under conditions similar to the preceding case 
order another person to cast his property overboard and such other 
pci son casts his property overboard, no responsibihty shall be attached 
lo the order, unless expresss responsibility is stated in the order. 

59. The estate of a deceased person shall be held as security for the 
payment of his debt, whether the debt be known to his heirs prior to or 
after the division of the estate. 

60. The heir has the right to take possession of the estate if he pays 
the debt with his own money. 

61. No punishment shall attach to accidental murder while hunting, 
whether the shooting be voluntary or forced. 

62. If in such a case a fine is imposed, it shall be equally divided 
between the shooter and the person who ordered the shooting. 

63. If a person shoots at a tree and kills a person, or shoots at a 
person and kills another, such mvurder shall be regarded as accidental 
murder. 

64. If a person is ordered to climb a tree and he falls and dies, no 
blood money shall be paid by the person who gave the order, for such 
murder is not intentional. 

65. If a person claims that a certain child was born of a female 
slave who conceived the child while in his possession, and confirms his 
claim by witness and by oath, his claim shall be valid and the child 
shall be regarded as a free child. 

66. If a person claims that a certain slave had been his and was 
liberated, and his claims is confirmed by a witness and by oath, the 
slave shall be hberated again. 

67. If two parties differ as to whether a certain property belongs 
to one of the parties or to both of them as partners, the statement 
of the party in charge of the property shall be valid if confirmed by 
oath. 

68. If a person claims that the partnership has been dissolved and 
that a certain property has become his own, and his claim is contested 
by another party to the partnership, the statement of the latter party 
shall be valid if confirmed by oath. 

69. If a person who is a party to a partnership buys a certain 
property and states that such property has been bought for the partner- 
ship, and his statement is contested by another party to the partnership, 
the statement of the purchasing party shall be vaHd if confirmed by 
oath. 

70. God said, "The punishment for murder has been ordained for 
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you, a free person for a person, a slave for a slave, and a woman for a 
woman." 

7 1 . Such punishment shall not be executed without the authority of 
the Imam (Caliph). 

72. A free person shall not be put to death for killing a slave, but 
all grades of slaves shall be subject to such punishment. 

73. A free woman or a hermaphrodite shall be regarded as half a 
man in all considerations referring to person or injury. 

74. If a free man divorces his wife three times or a slave divorces 
his wife twice, it shall not be lawful for either of them to man7 the 
same woman again before she has been married to another person. 

75. A nonpregnant woman shall mourn for her husband four 
months and ten days in full. A nonpregnant slave woman shall mourn 
for her husband two months and five days. 

76. God said: "Your widows shall not be allowed to marry again 
before the lapse of four months and ten days. Pregnant widows shall 
not marry again before childbirth." 

77. A divorced wife who is still in the period of suspension can 
inherit unless she has been divorced three times. 

78. If a person throws sweeping or melon rinds on the road, he 
shall be responsible for the consequences. 

79. If a person helps a child or insane person to poisoned food, 
he shall be punished. 

80. Adults and sane persons shall be liable to punishment for 
murder; an intoxicated man is also liable to punishment for the same 
offense. 

81. Intentional intoxication fixes the liability to punishment. 

82. A defendant's plea on the ground that he was a child or insane 
at the time the murder or crime was committed, if reasonable and 
confirmed by oath, shall be valid. 

A child is exempt from oath and from punishment. 

83. If a person startles a minor standing near the edge of a roof 
(flat roof) and the minor falls and dies on that account, he shall pay 
a heavy fine. 

84. If a minor is accidentally alarmed and falls from a roof and 
dies, the fine shall be light. 

85. Injuries done to a slave are compensated for by the amount of 
the reduction affecting his value. 

86. Similar to 85. 
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87. A slave is liable to fine for his crimes; his master shall either 
pay his fine for him or sell him to pay the fine, if the price exceeds the 
fine. If the fine exceeds the price, the slave shall be held personally 
responsible. 

88. In case the plaintiff can not produce evidence or witness, the 
defendant shall take the oath. But if the defendant refuses to take 
oath, the plaintiff shall take oath and confirm the charge. 

89. If the plaintiff claims that a certain adult person is his slave, 
and the defendant denies the charge, the defendant's statement shall be 
valid if confirmed by oath. 

90. What is borrowed shall be returned in kind. 

91. The will of a free adult shall be legitimate whether he be an 
immoral person or an infidel. The will of the insane, the intoxicated, 
the child, and the slave shall not be legitimate. 

92. A will is null if the legatee dies before the testator; otherwise 
it is legitimate, and [the property] may be transmitted to the heirs of 
the legatee. 

93. A will can not exclude legitimate heirs in the interest of one 
heir alone, except with the consent of the excluded heirs. 

94. A person may recover his property directly if that can be done 
peaceably; otherwise he shall submit the case to the judge. 

95. To be legal and binding the instructions and the trust of a 
pincipal must be authentic. 

96. The agent must be capable of independent action and must be 
of age and sane. The agent shall not be a minor or insane. 

97. In case of involuntary collision attended with the death of 
both parties, the respective heirs shall pay a light fine. (This is intended 
to secure aid for funeral expenses.) 

98. If the collision is intentional, the fine shall be heavy. If only 
one party intended the collision, such party shall be punished on the 
merits of the case. 

99. Minors and insane persons shall be judged like sane adult 
people. (This has reference to conditions similar to^ those of the two 
preceding cases.) 

100. Male children, whether single or multiple, shall inherit all the 
estate of the parents. 

101. A daughter shall inherit one-half. 

102. Two or more daughters shall inherit two-thirds. 

103. In case of multiplicity of children, males and females, the male 
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child shall receive twice as much as the female child. The word of 
God said: "This command God gives you concerning your children, the 
male shall have the shares of two females." 

104. God said: "Each man shall have half of the inheritance of his 
wife if she have neither a child nor a grandchild born of a son." 

105. God said: "If a man's wife dies and leaves a child or a grand- 
child born of a son, he shall have a quarter of her inheritance." 

106. God said: "If a husband dies without a child or a grandchild 
born of a son, the wife shall inherit a quarter of his estate." 

107. God said: "If a husband dies and leaves a chid or a grandchild 
bom of a son, the wife shall inherit an eighth part of his estate." 

108. The father, the son, and the husband can not be disinherited. 

TRANSLITERATION OF ARTICLES I-VIII OF THE LUWARAN 

Bismi-1-Lahi-r-Rakmani-r-Rahim. Alhamdu lillahi-1-lazi hadana HI 
Iman wal islam, wa salla-1-Lahu ala sayyidina Muhammad wa ala alihi 
wa sahbihi ajmain. 

Article I. Nini isa a hukum. Amayka adun uttuntuta a duwa a 
taw atawa i ya tigu sakataw tamukku inin ya manum tigu sakataw 
tamukku inin, i ya bunarun su uppaakamal kanu tamuk sarta ussapanin. 
Amayka silandun a duwa kataw uppakakaraal kanu tamuk sapan silan a 
duwa kataw; amayka ussapa silan a duwa kataw badun sakanilan su 
tamuk sapapagissanun. Amayka ya bu ussapa su sakataw ya bu ma- 
kakwa kanu tamuk su ussapa salkanin su tamuk. Hatta wal-Lahu alam. 

Article II. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu sumu'mbay su isa a taw 
kanu pudin unggu dun madadag su sinumbayan, baliwanan dun kanu 
haraganin. Pissan rinampas su sinu'mbayan u kanu sinumu'mbay 
baliwanan dun kanu haraganin unggu umanan sa undawi (ndafi) 
kapatuta kaumanun kanu tamuk u nadadag. Hatta tamat al-Lahu 
alam. 

Article III. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu sumu'mbay su isa ataw 
kanu pudin saparati patuk atawa tambuku unggu dun matupud su 
patukatawa magbang atawa madagag su tambuku, amayka ya katupudu 
patuk atawa ya kakbangu patuk atawa ya kadadagu tambuku su atagu 
kina-su'mbayninun unggu dikna taksir su sinum'mbay dili kabaliwanan 
su sinumbayan. Amaya sin itimbas su Patuk sa atga ig atawa sin 
itimbas kanu sapun a tamlang undu dili iktan su patuk unggu dun 
madadag disadili baliwanan dunu sinumumbay su sinumgaynin. Tamat 
wal-Lahu alam. 
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Article IV. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu malidu duwa kataw i ya 
tigu sakataw su utangku nabayadangku dun, i ya manum tigu sakataw 
dalaka makabayad, amayka dala saksi nu duwa kataw bunarun su 
panuntut sarta ussapanin; amayka dili ussapa, i ya bunarun sa pudtun 
tutan. Tamat wal-Lahu alam. 

Article V. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu itagunu isa ataw su tamu- 
kin kanu pudin, mawli nggu dun kuwanu (kwanu) tinumagu su 
tamukin, i ya tigu tinagwan kinwanungka dun atawa ya nin tig nadadag, 
amayka dala saksi nilan a duwa kataw ya bunar su tinagwan sarta 
ussapanin. Tamat wal-Lahu alam. 

Article VI. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu su tamuku taw a nadagag 
sabap sa natagakin nggu dun matunu isa a taw nggu nin dun itabun, 
mawli nggu dun maylaynu ugkwan kanu tamuk i ya nin tig tamuku 
inin a natagakku, i ya tigur nkatun dikna nungka tamuk dan dun a 
tamuku; amayka adun saksi kanu tamuk a natun a dikna tamuk a dan 
dun sabap sa tamuk a natun, yuli su tamuk sarta umanan su undawi 
kapatutin, isa dudan atawa duwa a dudan. Tamat wal-Lahu alam. 

Article VII. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu rinampas su tamuku taw 
wajib i yulinu rinumampas sarta umanan sa kira kiranu gunanin kanu 
kinarampasun. Tamat wal-Lahu alam. 

Article VIII. Nini isa a hukum. Anunu manik su taw kanu 
walaynu salakaw salkanin a dikna kiyugu ugkwan kanu walay unggu 
dun malipungu't su gkwan kanu walay, amayka magabi masala su 
minanik sa pata dudan. Tamat wal-Lahu alam. 

SULU CODES 
THE PRINCIPAL SULU CODE 

This code was prepared by Sultan jamalu-l-A'lam and was used 
without any modification by Sultan Harun. The picscnl sullan"s 
minister, Hajji Butu Abdul-Baqi, has made a new code which has jusl 
been proclaimed, but which has not yet met with general approval. 

This copy of the old Sulu Code is the original which was used by 
the Sultan Jamalu-l-A'lam himself, and also by Sultan Hanui. It was 
v/ritten by Asmawil, the chief clerk and minister of Jamalu-l-A'lam. 
The manuscript was secured from Sheik Mustafa, former minister to 
Sultan Harun: 

This code differs considerably from the former one used by Sultan 
Pulalun, the father of Jamalu-l-A'lam, which was more in confoiinity 
with the letter of the Quran, much more severe in its sentences; hence 
the change was welcomed. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This book is a guide for the proper execution of the duties of office 
in accordance with the law and rules of the country. It is concurred in 
by all, and is promulgated with the general consent of all the datus, 
panglima, and subordinate officers of state. 

This on Sunday, the fourth day of the month Rabi' Akil, in the year 
Dal Akir, which corresponds to the year 1295 A. H.''^ 

May it enhance the good and the prosperity of our country; and 
may God give blessing and peace to its author. 

THE CODE 

Article I 

Section 1 . Whoever shall abduct the child of a free man, and be 
found out, shall be fined twenty rolls or pieces igajahilaw) of calico 
(siddip) or its value.''* The abductor shall return the child. A bail 
also is required which shall be equal in character and value to the 
abducted child. 

Sec. 2. If the abductor of a free person is a slave, the master of 
the slave shall be examined to find out whether or not the abduction 
was committed with his knowledge and consent. In case he says that 
it was done without his knowledge and consent he must be sworn on 
the Quran. But, though he swears to that efifect, he shall be held 
responsible for the return of the abducted person. Then if the actual 
abductor or abductors do not return the person or persons abducted, 
he or they shall be taken in payment thereof. 

But if the master of the slave does not swear to that eflFect, he shall 
be held responsible personally for the abduction, and the case shall be 
treated as a case of abduction by a free man. The condition of the 
slave, whether privileged to live independently or not, does not affect 
this decision. 

Article II 

Section 1. (a) If property of any kind of the sultan is stolen, 
the thief shall be fined fifty pieces (gajahilaw) of calico. 



^51878 A.D. 

[''^The gajahilaw of siddip or piece of calico used is worth 1.50 pesos. 
It used to be the rule to demand the son of the abductor as bail for the 
return of the abducted free child or person.] 
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(fe) If property of datus with official titles or that of Twan Sarip 
Usman is stolen, the thief shall be fined thirty-five pieces of cahco. 

(c) If datus without official title or descendants of a Sarip or of 
Panglima Adaq are robbed, the thief shall be fined thirty pieces of 
calico. 

(d) If ministers of state or Panglima Pihaq are robbed, the thief 
shall be fined twenty-five pieces of calico. 

(e) If subordinate officers below the panglima'' or inland country 
pandita or the agents of the sultan or panglima are robbed, the thief 
shall be fined twenty pieces of calico. 

(/) If children of subordinate rulers or chiefs are robbed, the 
chief shall be fined ten pieces of cahco. 

Sec. 2. (a) Theft of small articles (petit larceny) such as articles 
of diet, etc., of the value of one piece or half of a kusta or sarong, shall 
not be punished by fines, but the articles themselves shall be restored 
to the proper owner or owners, twofold, and the thief shall suffer fifty 
lashes; if the theft is repeated on two or three occasions, the offense 
shall then be regarded as a case of great theft. 

ib) Theft of property of the value of one kusta and over is great 
theft (grand larceny) and shall be punished by fine as provided in 
section one: Provided further. That the articles of property stolen shall 
be restored to the owner or owners thereof, and the thief shall suffer 
one hundred lashes. 

The fine shall be divided between the person robbed and the 
governor (the chief usually acts as judge) , in the following manner: 
When no trial shall have been held, the robbed party shall receive 
seven parts and the governor three parts; if a trial is held, the fine shall 
be divided equally between the governor and the party robbed, whether 
he be a person of rank or otherwise. 

(c) If the thief is a great or noted person or a governor, the fine 
shall be doubled. 

(d) The same penalty shall be applied to all persons convicted of 
theft, whether male or female. 

(e) In all cases of theft the stolen property shall be restored to 
the owner or owners thereof. 

(/) The buyer of stolen property shall be regarded as a thief 
unless he proves the truth of the sale in the presence of the governor. 



[^■'The words panglima and pandita are used in a plural sense in this 
paragraph.] 
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If he fails to have the seller examined and brought before the governor, 
he shall be regarded as a partner in the theft. 

Article 111 

Section 1. A false claim to property or debt shall be regarded as 
theft and shall be adjudicated accordingly. 

Article IV 

Section 1. Whoever exacts a claim by force without the permis- 
sion or direction of the governor shall return whatever he exacts and 
forfeit his claim; and in case the claim is not substantiated he shall 
return the exacted object, and shall be fined two pieces of calico, to be 
equally divided between the governor and the person from whom he has 
exacted. 

Article V 

Section 1. Complainants who disagree upon the authority before 
which they should appear shall come to a pangliina. In case they do 
not agree upon a panglima they must come to the sultan. But in case 
they agree, it is preferable that they should appear before the local 
governor or authority. 

Article VI 

Section 1. Whoever attempts to kill and kills a freeman shall be 
fined fifty pieces of calico as blood money, also twenty gajahilaw lo be 
paid to the governor. 

Whoever attempts to kill, but fails to kill, a freeman shall be fined 
twenty-five pieces of calico, to be paid to the attacked party, and ten 
gajahilaw to be paid to the governor. 

Cases of unintentional and accidental killing and cases where the 
killing is done by an undetermined party shall be regarded alike. 
The blood money in each case shall be thirty gajahilaw. 

NOTE. — In case a murder occurs in a neighborhood or village, and 
the actual murderer is unknown, the blood money is paid by the people 
of that neighborhood or village. They pay the full amount of blood 
money in case they do not swear to the effect that they did not commit 
the murder, but in case they swear to that effect they pay only half 
the fine. 
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Article VII 

Section 1. The fine for marriage by abduction ^^ shall be six 
pieces of calico and the woman's dower™ shall be doubled. In case the 
dower is expressed in terms of slaves, the value of the slave shall be 
considered equal to four pieces or gajahilaw. The price of the bride, 
usually paid to the parents of the woman; in ounces of gold, called in 
Sulu basing, will be paid at the rate of one gajahilaw for a basing. 
The governor's share of the fine shall be four gajahilaw. 

Sec. 2. The fine for elopement is four gajahilaw and the dower 
shall not be doubled. The slave's rate of exchange shall be four 
gajahilaw in case it is the custom of her family to receive actual slaves 
as a dower. The basing's rate of exchange is one gajahilaw. 

In case the slave dower is nominal, the slave's rate of exchange 
shall be three gajahilaw of calico, and the basing one piece of kusia, 
of low grade. 

Sec. 3. In case of seduction admitted or disguised, marriage shall 
be concluded if the woman requests it. The man shall be fined two 
gajahilaw and the woman shall be treated as if she eloped. In cases of 
actual slave dowers, the slave's rate shall be four gajahilaw and the 
basing one gajahilaw. In cases of nominal slave dower, the slave's rate 
shall be three gajahilaw and the basing's one piece of kusta of the low 
grade. 

Sec. 4. Compulsory marriage is treated as marriage by abduction. 

Sec. 5. (a) If adultery is committed with a panglima's wife the 
man shall be fined fifty gajahilaw, which can not be exchanged with 
anything except gold, silver, brass drums, or lantaka. If unable to pay, 
the man himself shall become the property of the panglima.^° 

(b) If adultery is committed with the wife of a maharaja pahla- 
wan,^^ the man shall be fined forty gajahilaw, which can not be 
exchanged except as in the previous case. 

(c) If adultery is committed with the wife of a subordinate officer 
of state or a country pandita, or an agent of a governor, the man shall 



C^Abduction and elopement are regarded as crimes by the Sulus. 
The consent of the parents is always necessary for the marriage con- 
tract.] 

['*Dower is a provision for a widow on the death of the husband or 
on separation by divorce. It is generally paid or delivered or guaranteed 
before marriage.] 

[^oSuch slaves are generally killed by the authority against whom 
the offense was committed.] 

[^^The maharajah pahlawan fcwm the highest grade of maharaja, 
their rank being next below that of a panglima.'] 
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pay a fine of thirty gajahilaw, unexchangeable except as in section 
five (a). 

(d) If adultery is committed with the wife of a pandita who is in 
the council or in the capital of the sultan, the man shall pay forty 
gajahilaw. 

(e) If adultery is committed with any married woman, the man 
shall pay a fine of twenty gajahilaw, unexchangeable except as in 
section five (a) . 

if) If a married woman commits adultery with her own consent, 
she becomes a slave to her husband; but if it is compulsory and 
without her consent, she will be subjected to slavery; it is her duty 
then to tell her husband or his nearest relatives of the fact at the 
earliest opportunity — the next morning in case it occurs at night. 

(g) If a male slave commits adultery with a free married woman, 
the slave becomes the property of the husband of that woman. 

(h) If a free man commits adultery with a married female slave, 
the decision will be the same as if the crime had been committed with 
a free married woman. 

(0 If a male slave commits adultery with a mairied female slave 
against her consent, the male slave becomes the property of the master 
of the married female slave; but if the crime is committed with hei- 
consent, she becomes the property of the master of her husband. Her 
master pays the fine due the governor. 

(/) If a man commits adultery with the sister of his wife, his wife 
not being divorced, he will be judged as if he had committed adultery 
with the wife of another man. 

All the subordinate officers^" of state are hereby requested to 
exercise all care in administering justice to all who come to them for 
judgment and decision. They should all adhere to the seven articles of 
Mohammedan law and be deliberate in their just application. 

In case any complainant appeals to one of you from the decision 
of another authority, do not accept the appellant's statement and render 
your decision unless you inquire well about the case from the previous 
authority who judged it. In case you find the decision of that authority 
wrong do not be ready and quick to blame him and criticise him, but 
try to act in conformity and union. In case you find his decision right, 
notwithstanding the appellant's complaints, bring both the appellant 



[^^The term tuku-pipul, which is applied in Sulu to all oflBcers subor- 
dinate to panglima, means the small and large poles or pillars that 
support the house.] 
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and the appellee to the panglima. If the panglima can not render a 
solution, he should bring them to the sultan, together with the authority 
from whose decision the appeal was made and the authority to whom 
the appeal was made. 

If the governor or the authority to whom they appeal does not 
investigate or inquire about the case from the governor from whom 
they have appealed, his decision shall be null and void. 

Any person who exercises the right to judge without authority 
from the sultan shall be fined one male slave. 

All governors and their subjects ought to abide by and aid in 
carrying out all the articles of this code. Any person who does not 
fulfill this duty will have all the curses and the calamities of this world 
and the world to come that befall the man who swears falsely by the 
thirty parts of the Quran. 

THE NEW SULU CODE 

The new code is a rearrangement of the old code with some 
changes and modifications. Its author is Hajji Butu Abdu-1-Baqi, the 
present prime minister or adviser of the Sultan Jamalu-1-Kiram the 
Second. It was issued in the latter part of 1902, but there has been so 
much objection to it on the part of many datus and chiefs that its 
general apotion seems impossible. 

For a Sulu Hajji Butu is a man of talent and understanding. 
He knows some Arabic and is probably the best Sulu scholar in the 
Archipelago. 

This code greatly increases the fines exacted from the people, 
creates a treasury under the control of Hajji Butu, and entitles the 
sultan to a share of the fines collected by the various datus and chiefs. 
The chiefs and the people look upon it as another form of unjust 
taxation. The opposition to its adoption is so strong and so bitter that 
nothing except force of arms can enforce its use. This is beyond the 
power of the present sultan. 

INTRODUCTION 

This book is a guide to the proper execution of the duties of office 
in accordance with the law and the rviles of the country. It is con- 
curred in by all and is promulgated with the general consent of all 
datus, ministers, panglima, and subordinate officers of state 

May God enhance by it the good and prosperity of our country. 
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This at 9 o'clock, Saturday, the 1 1 th of the month Jul Kaidal of 
the year B, which corresponds to the year 1320 A.H.**^ 

This is to proclaim hereby decrees of Padukka Mahasari Mawlana 
Hajji Mohammed Jamalu-1-Kiram. 

The subjects discussed in the following articles are, firist, theft; 
second, murder; third, adultery; fourth, opprobrium; fiifth, cases 
arising from unwitnessed purchase; sixth, false claims; seventh, 
unlawful or unauthorized exactions; eighth, debt; ninth, finds; tenth, 
unjust actions and decisions. 

To every crime or misdemeanor which comes under these articles 
a fine is attached, differing according to the nature and the degree 
of the crime. 

THE CODE 

Article I 

Section 1. The thief shall be fined seventy pesos, no matter 
what he steals. The fine shall always be seventy pesos irrespective of 
the person robbed, be he low or high in rank. The manner in which 
the fine shall be divided between the person robbed and the treasury 
differs. 

(a) If the sultan's property is stolen, fifty pesos shall go to the 
sultan and twenty pesos to the treasury. 

(b) If datus with official tides or Twan Habib Mura are robbed, 
forty pesos shall go to the person robbed and thirty pesos shall go 
to the treasury. 

(c) If other datus or Twan Hajji Butu or a descendant of a Sarip 
are robbed, thirty-five pesos shall be paid to the person robbed and 
thirty-five to the treasury. 

(d) If a minister of rank and official title or a hajji in the council 
of the sultan is robbed, thirty pesos shall be paid to the person robbed 
and forty pesos to the treasury. 

(e) If a minister of rank without any official tide or a panglima 
pihaq^^ or a pandita of the capital is robbed, twenty-five pesos shall be 
paid to the person robbed and forty-five to the treasury. 



«» 1902 A.D. 

[** A panglima pihaq is one of the regularly chosen panglima of the 
Island of Sulu. The island used to be divided into five main divisions 
for administrative purposes, each of which used to have one paglima 
intrusted with its rule.] 
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(g) If a common person is robbed, fifteen pesos shall be paid to 
him and fiifty-five to the treasury. 

(h) The thefts referred to above include cattle, slaves, and every 
article of value. 

Sec. 2. (a) If a free person is abducted, the fine shall divided 
equally between his agnate and cognate heirs and the treasury. 

(b) The abducted person should be returned. No one except the 
child or wife of the abductor, in case the abductor is a free man, can be 
substituted for the abducted person. 

(c) If a free person is abducted by a slave, the master of the slave 
will be held responsible. If the abducted person is not returned, the 
abducting party, whether one person or many, will be taken instead. 

(d) Small thefts below the value of one peso shall not be punish- 
able by fines. The stolen object shall be returned twofold and the thief 
shall suffer fifty lashes. 

Article II 

Section 1. Murder is of four kinds — the first is intentional; the 
second, semiintenional; the third is accidental; the fourth, murder 
committed by a crowd. 

Sec. 2. The fine for intentional murder shall be one hundred and 
five pesos; seventy for the agnate and cognate heirs of the murdered 
person and thirty-five for the treasury. 

Sec. 3. An attempt to kill that does not result in death shall be 
punished by a fine of fifty-two pesos and a half; thiity-four pesos and 
a half shall be paid to the near relatives of the attacked or injured 
person and eighteen pesos shall be paid to the treasury. 

Sec. 4. All cases of semiintentional and of accidental murder and 
cases of murder committed by a crowd shall be treated alike and fined 
equally. The fine shall be fifty-two pesos and a half; thirty-four pesos 
and a half shall be paid to the heirs of the murdered person and 
eighteen pesos to the treasury. 

Sec. 5. If more than one person is killed, one hundred and five 
pesos shall be paid for each person killed as his blood money. 

Article III 

IMMORAL conduct 

Section 1. If a married woman commits adultery, she shall 
become the slave of her husband, and the guilty man shall pay a fine 
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of one hundred pesos to the treasury, and in case he can not pay that 
sum he shall become a slave himself. 

Sec. 2. If a majrried woman is simply guilty of immoral conduct, 
such as a kiss or an embrace with another man, and quickly reports 
the facts to her husband or his immediate relatives, her conduct will 
then be regarded as compulsory and she will not be liable to any 
punishment; but the man shall be liable to a fine of one hundred pesos, 
half to the treasury. 

Sec. 3. The abduction of a woman and cases of compulsory 
marriage shall be treated alike. The guilty man shall pay a fine of 
fifty pesos, out of which the treasury shall receive twenty pesos. 

The woman's dower under such circumstances will be like that of 
her mother, and nothing else of the usual formalities shall be given to 
her people. 

Sec. 4. In case of seduction, admitted or inferred by the woman's 
request to marry the man, both man and woman shall be fined. The 
man shall pay a fine of fifty pesos, twenty of which shall be paid to the 
treasury, and the woman shall pay a fine of ten pesos to the treasury. 

Sec. 5. Cases of elopement are considered as seduction, though 
there be no actual sexual intercourse between the man and the woman, 
because elopement occurs by the mutual consent of both parties. 

Sec. 6. (a) In case a woman was regularly engaged and has lost 
her virginity, her dower and her basingan (the bridal price expressed 
in ounces of gold, and paid to the parents, of the bride) and all other 
gifts shall be returned to her husband. The expenses of the marriage, 
as of rice and meat, etc., shall not be paid back. 

(b) But in case a woman who has lost her virginity is abducted 
or married by compulsion, the husband shall forfeit all claim to her 
dower or her basingan, etc. 

S53. 7. (a) If a male slave commits adultery with a married free 
woman, he becomes the slave of her husband. 

(6) If a free man commits adultery with a married slave woman, 
he becomes the slave of her husband. 

(c) If a male slave commits adultery with a married female slave, 
he becomes the property of her master. 

(d) Cases of seduction or marriage between slaves, in which the 
woman is a maid, shall be treated the same as if they were free persons, 
except that the fines shall be half as much. 
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Article IV 

OPPROBRIUM 

Section 1. An adult who insults, abuses, defames, or slanders 
another adult, without any provocation or in a way that is inappropriate 
to the guilt committed, shall, if brought to trial, be fined ten pesos. 

Sec. 2. Children who commit the aforesaid offense are not liable 
to trial. 

Sec. 5. If in such cases an adult interferes with children and 
hurts a child, he shall compensate for the harm done. 

Sec. 4. If in such cases an adult interferes with children and he 
hurts himself, he forfeits all claim for compensation. 

Sec. 5. Women who commit the same offense shall, as in the 
case of children, not be liable to trial. 

Article V 

trade and exchange 

Section 1. Under this article is included the sale or exchange of 
slaves cattle, anns, and all commodities. 

Sec. 2. Whoever trades or exchanges without the knowledge and 
the authorization of the governor or his representative shall be fined 
seventy pesos. Each party to a sale or exchange, no matter what the 
rank of the person may be, shall pay the fine. All of the fine shall go 
to the treasury. 

Sec. 3. To buy a stolen article is the same as to steal it. 
Article VI 

false claim 

Section 1. A false charge, a false claim of debt, and a false 
complaint or suit shall be regarded as cases of robbery. 

Article VII 

unlawful exactions 

Section 1. Whoever exacts or enforces a claim without either 
the permission or the advice of the governor shall forfeit that claim 
and all righs to a just trial of the case. 
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Sec. 2. If a person fails to respect or disobeys the advice or 
decision of the governor, he shall forfeit his right to the contested 
object. 

Sec. 3. If a person is not sure of the exact amount of the claim 
he exacts, he shall forfeit his right, and shall return the amount exacted, 
and pay a fine of ten pesos, to be divided equally between the 
governor and the treasury. 

Sec. 4. (a) If a fight starts unexpectedly between two parties 
and results in harm to a third noncombatant party, the combatants 
shall be held equally responsible for the harm. 

(b) If the harm in the above case amounts to death, both 
combatants shall be liable for the blood money and the crime shall be 
regarded as intentional murder. 

(c) If harm in the same case falls short of death, the combatants 
shall be liable for half the blood money and a fine of twenty pesos, 
to be paid to the treasury. 

Sec. 5. Whoever attacks or invades the house of another without 
the permission of the governor and causes the death of another party 
shall be guilty of intentional murder and shall be liable for the blood 
money of the person killed and a fine of twenty pesos to the treasury. 

Sec. 6. (a) If in the above case the attacking party is killed the 
blood money shall be forfeited. 

(&) If the attacking party is only injured, he shall be liable to a 
fine of twenty pesos and shall pay for all that is lost or destroyed by 
reason of his attack. 

(c) If the attacking party is multiple, each person shall be liable 
to a fine of twenty pesos, no matter how many they may be, but the 
damage done shall be compensated for by the leader or instigator of 
the attack alone. 

Article VIII 

DEBT 

Section 1. The creditor shall ask and investigate about the 
debtor from those who know him and shall also inform the heirs of 
the debtor concerning the debt to be contracted, for in case the debt 
is contracted without the knowledge of the heirs and the debtor dies 
the heirs shall not be held responsible for the payment of the debt. 

Sec. 2. In case the debtor dies and leaves property inheritance 
and wives and children, his debt shall be paid from that inheritance. 
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Sec. 3. A debt is void unless it is called for before the lapse of 
three years in case both debtor and creditor live in the same town. 
This shall not hold true in case they live in two different towns, 
especially when they are separated by sea. 

Article IX 

FINDS 

Section 1 . The finder of any property, whether it be a horse or 
head of cattle, or a runaway slave, or any forgotten or fallen article, 
shall be rewarded, no motter who finds it. 

Sec. 2. The customary reward for a find is at the rate of one cent 
for every dollar's worh of the find. 

Sec. 3. In case the find is made within the limits of the town and 
belongs to a member of the same party, it shall be returned without any 
reward. 

Sec. 4. Any person who makes a find shall make it known to the 
public, or bring it to the governor, or return it to its owner. If this is 
not done, and the find is not submitted to the governor within seven 
days, the case shall be regarded as robbery and the finder shall be fined 
seventy pesos, to be paid to the treasury. The same rule shall govern 
similar cases that occur out in the country or on the sea, except that 
the fine shall be equally divided between the governor and the treasury. 
The share that belongs to the treasury shall be intrusted to the governor 
for safekeeping and future payment to the treasury. Any dishonesty 
committed in this matter will be a sin that results in loss both in this 
world and in the world to come. 

Art^icle X 

All subordinate officers of state are hereby enjoined to exercise all 
care and justice in their judgments and to adhere with all devotion to 
the seven articles of Mohammedan law. 

In case any complainant appeals to one of you from the decision 
of another authority, do not accept the appellant's statement and render 
your decision without inquiring well about the case from the previous 
authority who judged it. In case you find the decision of that authority 
wrong, do not be ready and quick to blame and criticise him, but try to 
act in conformity and union. 

In case you find his decision right, bring both the appellant and he 
appellee to the panglima. If the paglima does not furnish a solution, 
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he shall bring them to the sultan, together with the authority from 
whose decision the appeal was made and the authority to whom the 
appeal was made. 

If the authority to whom they appeal does not investigate or 
inquire from the authority from whom they have appealed, his decision 
shall be null and void. 

Any person who exercises the right to judge without authority 
from the sultan shall be fined one male unmarried slave. 

All governors and their subjects shall abide by and aid in carrying 
out all the articles and provisions of this code. Any person who does 
not fulfiill this duty will have all the curses and the calamities of this 
world and of the world to come that befall the man who swears falsely 
by the thirty parts of the Quran. 



CHAPTER III 

Two SuLU Orations 

THE SULU ORATION FOR THE FEAST OF RAMADAN 



PRAISE BE TO GOD. GLORY BE TO GOD. THER5 IS NO GOD BUT GOD. 
GOD IS ALMIGHTY 

This oration was finished at noon, Friday, the 29th of Rabi-el- 
Akhir, in the year f32f Hejira. 

In the name of God the Compassionate and Merciful. God is 
greatest. God is exaUed. He is the Master of the World and the King 
of the Universe who rules with conquering power. Invisible to the eye, 
He is visible through His power and might. His is all the power and 
glory. His is all kindness and glory. He is the Almighty and the 
Ruler of All. He is everlasting and never dies. There is no God but He. 
Everything vanishes but the face of God. He is our Governor, and to 
Him all shall return. Before Him the learned men are humiliated; 
and the mighty humble themselves in His presence. All the prophets 
have spoken of His Lordship; and all the men of old have borne 
witness to His unity. All the men of learning have spoken of His 
eternal being. The wise men are unable to give an adequate description 
of His attributes. All that is in the earth and the heavens acknowledge 
His worship, and praise Him day and night without ceasing. God is 
greatest. He is the Lord of Lords and the Liberator of the World. 
He inspired the Book and commands the clouds. He overcomes all 
difficulties. He is the Cause of all Causes. He opens all doors and 
answers all who call Him. The Lord has said, "Call Me, and I shall 
answer you. All who despise My worship shall enter hell." God is 
almighty. AI! the heavens praise Him. The sandy deserts, the shades 
and all darkness, on the right and on the left, praise Him morning 
and night. There is nothing that does not sing His praises; but you 
can not understand their praises. Oh, how kind and forgiving He is! 
God is almighty. All the angels praise Him. The heavens, the earth, 
the mountains and hills, and all the birds praise Him. Praise and 
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glory be to Thee, O Lord. Thou art the Lord of Indescribable Might 
and Honor. Peace be to the missionaries, and praise to God, the Lord 
of the Universe. 

Here the orator shall repeat, "God is almighty," seven times, 
then say the following: 

God is Almighty. Praise be to God, the God of Kindness and of 
Grace, who ordained that the faithful should observe the month of 
fasting and gave them at the end thereof a feast, to all whether near or 
far, in token of His hospitality and generosity. Let us praise him 
always. He is righteous and all sacredness. The King of the Universe, 
land and sea. He ordained for the Mohammedans the two feasts, 
Ramadan and that of the Sacrifice. I bear witness that there is but one 
God, who is alone without a partner. He made the two feasts for the 
observance of all Mohammedans and the time of their celebration the 
greatest season of the year. I testify that Mohammed is His servant 
and apostle. God bless Mohammed at all times and through all ages. 
Oh, you people, fear God. May God have mercy on you fellow- 
Mohammedans and brothers in the faith. He has sent down to you 
this exalting and magnifying day as an expression of his generosity 
and hospitality. On this day He permits you to feast and forbids you 
to fast. Respectful observance of this day is pleasing to God and he 
who so observes it shall be greatly blessed. Charity on this day is 
highly acceptable. All you ask on this day shall be given you. 
On this day every call is answered. The prophet, God bless him, said, 
"On this day give charity for everyone, male and female, for every 
free man, for every slave, for the young, and for the old give a measure 
of flour or a measure of dates, a measure of rice, a measure of raisins, 
or a measure of barley, or whatever you eat on this day give as charity 
for all the people who are of your religion, of your nation and under 
your law. This will atone for your sins and all your misdeeds during 
the days of fasting." The prophet, God bless him, has said, "He who 
fasts the month of Ramadan and withholds his measure of charity 
on the feast day, his fasting shall not be acceptable to God, and he 
shall not reach heaven, but shall be stopped halfway between earth 
and heaven." The prophet said, "He who fasts the month of Ramadan 
and follows it with six days of Shawal shall be regarded as if he hjad 
fasted forever." May God make us successful and honest and enlist 
the word of God, the All-knowing King, the Exalted and the Respected. 
God himself, whose word is perfect truth, said, "When the Quran 
is read, listen to it with attention, that ye may obtain mercy." 
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When the Quran is read ask refuge in God from the accursed devil. 
Jesus, the son of Mary, said, "God our Lord, send us a table from 
heaven that we may all, from the first to the last, feast thereon." 
Be Thou generous to us for Thou art the best of all givers. Exalted is 
God the true King. There is no God but God, the Lord of the great 
throne. He who calls another god whose deity he can not prove shall 
render account to the Lord his God. Infidels can not succeed. Say 
my Lord, forgive me, and have mercy upon me. Thou art most 
merciful. 

He who may deliver this oration shall here repeat the chapter 
of the salvation, after which he shall rise and read the 
following oration twice, and shall say, "God is Almighty," 
seven times: 

God is Almighty. Praise be to God, whose praise is exalted and 
glorious. I testify that there is no God but God, and that He is alone 
and has no partner. I bear witness that Mohammed is his servant and 
apostle, and the bright light of the world. May God bless Mohammed 
and all his people and descendants. Oh, ye people, depart from evil 
and draw near to good. Avoid excess and ye shall be happy. God and 
His angels bless the prophet. Ye who have faith bless Him also. Ye 
servants of God answer His call, and bless Him through whom God 
has directed you. O God, bless Mohammed and his descendants, for 
he has directed us to paradise and the roads that lead thereto. O God, 
bless Mohammed and his descendants because he warned us of the fire 
and its evils. O God, forgive his followers, and his caliphs Abu-Bakar, 
Omar, Othman, Ali, Talhat, Zubayr, Abdu-r-Rahman the son of Av/f, 
Sa'din Saidin, and Abi Ubaydat, because they are the princes of the 
faithful and the best of all people. O God, forgive all other followers 
and friends of your prophet, and all who follow them. Be kind to them 
in the day of judgment. Give them and us mercy, for Thou art most 
merciful. O God, perpetuate the power and the victories and the 
conquests of him whom Thou hast chosen for the administration and 
good management of temporal affairs and religion; he who beseeches 
the intercession of the faithful prophet, our master, the Sultan Moham- 
med Pudhalun, the son of the late Sultan Mohammed }amalu-l-Kiram, 
and the Sultan, the master, and the noble whom Thou hast chosen. 
Sultan Esh-Sharifu-1-Hashim, the kindled light of God; and our thought- 
ful and wise master the late Sultan Kamalu-d-Din; and protect the kind 
and generous late Sultan Alawa-d-Din, whose descendants became the 
kings of the Sulu counry. Protect the champion of the Mohammedan 
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religion and faith, the late Sultan Amirul Umara, and the late Sultan 
Shah Muizzu-1-Mutawadhi-in. Protect the power of the generous and 
victorious late Sultan Shah Nasiru-d-Din the First. Defend the con- 
queror, the late Sultan Shah Mohammed el Halim; defend the intelligent 
late Sultan Batara Shah; protect the noble late Sultan Muwalli el 
Wasit Shah; aid our great master, the excellent and powerful and the 
victorious on land and sea, the Sultan Shah Nasiru-d-Din the Last; aid 
the just and honorable and ascetic master, the late Sultan Shah 
Salahu-d-Din. 

O God, support Islam and all Mohammedans. Fight against 
atheism and heresy and evil, the enemies of religion. Aid the ever- 
victorious Sultan AH Shah, the great and most superior sultan; sultan 
of the land and sea; and his heir, the late Sultan Shah Shahabu-di-Din 
Mohammed, who was versed in law and all learning; and the late 
Sultan Shah Shafi-d-Din Mohammed Mustafa, the best of all things. 
Defend the late sultan and wise Governor Shah Badaru-d-Din Moham- 
med, the victorious. May God perpetuate on earth his power, and his 
kingdom, and his justice. 

O God, support the late Sultan Nasaru-d-Din, the victorious, the 
administrator, and the able supporter of our religion; the late Sultan 
Alimu-d-Din the First, Mohammed, the prince of the faithful, the seeker 
of God's mercy; and the obedient to His will; the late Sultan Shah 
Muizzi-d-Din Mohammed, the emigrant, the learned, the truthful, and 
the generous; the late patient Sultan Shah Mohammed Israyil; the late 
Sultan Shah Alimu-d-Din the Second, Mohammed, the peaceful, the 
chosen, and the powerful; the late Sultan Shah Sharafu-d-Din Moham- 
med, the merciful, seeker, of knowledge, and doer of good deeds; the 
late noble Sultan Shah Alimu-d-Din the Third, Mohammed; the late 
Sultan Shah Aliu-d-Din Mohammed, the great and victorious; the late 
Sultan Shah Shakira-1-Lah Mohammed, conqueror of atheism and 
heresy, who was versed in Mohammedanism and monotheism; the late 
Sultan Shah Jamalu-1-Kiram Mohammed, the kind and the wise and 
beloved of his people, master of truth and good, whom God alone 
prevented from making the pilgrimage to the House, and who was 
patient, lenient, and good, who encouraged good deeds and forbade 
evil, and who was good in his administration. May God perpetuate his 
kingdom, his power, his justice, and liis kindness. May God forgive 
him and his forefathers and be good to all of them and give them a 
place in paradise. O God, aid all who befriend him; be the enemy 
of all his enemies; uphold all who uphold him; reject those who reject 
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him; and vanquish those who may vanquish him. Be Thou his help 
and aid, and use him as a sword of vengeance against all offenders. 

Thou art my God, the God of Truth and Lord of the Universe. 

O God, set right our leaders and our nation, our judges, our rulers, 
our learned men, our lawgivers, our wise men, and our old men. 
Aid them in righteousness, and guide us. O God, destroy the enemies 
of our religion and unite the hearts of the faithful. Free the captives 
and pay the debts of the debtors. Relieve the distressed and forgive 
the living and the dead. God grant peace and safety to us and to the 
pilgrims and to the travelers on land and on sea who are of the people 
of Mohammed, for Thou art the most powerful, the best Master and 
the best Helper. 

God, drive away famine and distress, and disease, and iniquity, 
and oppression and all calamities, and all evils outward and secret 
that may exist in our country especially and the countries of the 
Mohammedans in general, for Thou hast power over everything. Our 
Lord, forgive us and forgive our brothers who preceded us in the 
faith, and cast away from our hearts all jealousiess and ill feeling 
toward the faithful. O God, our Lord, Thou art kind and gracious and 
generous and compasssionate and able to forgive. 

This was written by the poor and humble pilgrim Hajji Abdu-1- 
Baqi, who hopes for forgiveness from the forgiving Lord and who was 
the son of Twan Hatib Jawari, a native of Sulug and follower of 
Shaft's and Ash'ari. 

May God forgive them and all Mohammedans and all the faithful. 
Amen. 

THE SULU FRIDAY ORATION 

IN THE NAME OF GOD THE COMPASSIONATE AND MERCIFUL. 

TO GOD BE ALL THE PRAISE AND GLORY. 

THERE IS NO OTHER GOD BUT GOD 

This I repeat a thousand times more than others. God is greater, 
far greater, than He is thought to be. I testify that there is no God but 
God alone. God is one, and only one. He has no partner. God is 
the owner of the heavens and the earth and all that is therein. God is 
owner of all. 

1 testify that Mohammed is His servant and His apostle, sent by 
Him to guide all people to the true religion, and that His religion may 
thereby be exalted above all others, though the unfaithful and the 
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worshipers of many gods may reject it. We ask Thee, O God, to bless 
Mohammed and all his descendants and bestow on the all the blessings 
that can be named and all the blessings that can be forgotten. I advise 
ye, O people, and myself, servants of God, with fear of God which is 
the sign of faith and God's command to us all. Fef low-Mohammedans, 
the mercy of God be upon you. Friday is the chief of all days. 
The apostle of God said: "The day Friday is the chief of all days." 
It is greater than the day of Ramadan and the day of el-Adha and the 
day of Ashura. 

Charity on Friday is preferable to all charity. Good deeds done on 
Friday are preferable to all good deeds, and evil done on Friday is the 
greatest evil that can be done. The noblest and best men have testified 
to its greatness over other days. It is the beauty of all days and years. 
It is a pilgrimage that the poor can make once every seven days. Its 
observance intercedes for the offender before the King of Unbounded 
Knowledge. 

It has been told of the chosen prophet that he said: "God registers 
the name of the person who leaves out three successive Fridays, on a 
tablet on which he keeps the number of liars." The prophet said that 
he who leaves out three successive Fridays shall have written on his 
forehead when the day of judgment comes: "He has no hope of the 
mercy of God." May God bless us and give us all peace. 

May it be that God has declared us among the successful and the 
faithful and enlisted us into the number of His good servants. The 
best of all utterances and constitutions are in the word of God, King of 
Unbounded Knowledge, possessor of glory and of all reverence. It is 
God the Highest who speaks and who is the truest of all speakers. 

When the Quran is read you should listen attentively so that you 
may obtain mercy. He said, and His saying is most precious and 
full of wisdom, "When you read the Quran ask God's help against the 
accursed Satan." I take refuge in God the All Hearing and All Know- 
ing from the accursed Satan. Oh, ye who have believed, when you 
hear the call for prayers on Friday go ye to hear God's word. Leave 
your business, for you have a greater good and benefit in this. May 
God bless the great Quran for us, and may he benefit us through its 
texts and the wise mention of His name. May He reward us all with 
mercy from the painful punishment. 

I command you, and myself, with what God demands for good 
obedience so that you may obey Him. And I prohibit you from doing 
evil and from disobedience as He prohibits you so that you may not 
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disobey him. I pray for the plentiful reward of God for you and for 
myself, so that you may seek Him; and I ask the pardon and 
forgiveness of God for you and for myself and for all the faithful 
Mohammedans for He is gracious and forgiving. 

Praise be to God. I praise and exalt God with all my strength and 
I testify that there is no God but God. God is one and only one. God 
has no partner. He knows all and has good news for you all. I testify 
that Mohammed is the servant of God and His apostle, and a shining 
light to the world. We ask Thee, O God, to bless Mohammed and his 
people and descendants because he is our preacher and wamer. To ye^ 
Oh, people, I say, fear God, draw near to good, and depart from evil. 
God and all His angels bless the prophet. All ye believers bless him, 
too. Ye servants of God, obey the call of God, and bless him who 
directed you to God. We ask Thee, O God, to bless Mohammed and 
the people of Mohammed, for he directed us to paradise and to the 
roads that lead thereto. We ask Thee, O God, to bless Mohammed 
and the descendants of Moharrmied, because he warned us of the fire 
and its destruction. We ask Thee, O God, to bless Mohammed because 
he conquered the kings of the infidels and the empires. We ask Thee, 
O God, to forgive his followers and his successors, Abu Bakar, Omar, 
Othman, Ali, Abi Ubaydat, for they are the princes of the faithful 
and the best of all people. We ask Thee, O God, to forgive his two 
sons, Hasan and Husein, and his two noble uncles, Hamzat and Abbas; 
and mayst Thou be kind to all the emigrants and all the allies and 
followers till the judgment day, that we may share Thy mercy with 
them and through them, for Thou art most merciful. We ask Thee, 
O God, to perpetuate the power, the victory, and the valor of those 
whom Thou hast chosen for the good administration and good conduct 
of our religion and wordly affairs, chief among whom is he who 
begs the intercession of the faithful prophet, our master, the sultan 
and the pilgrim, Mohammed Jamalu-1-Kiram, the brother of the late 
sultan, the pilgrim Mohammed Badaru-d-Din the Second, both of whom 
made the pilgrimage to the house Al-Haram. May God give them a 
place with the faithful. They are the children of the late Sultan 
Mohammed Jamalu-1-A'lam. May God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his power, and his justice and kindness. And may God forgive his 
predecessors and his grandfathers and be good to them and give them 
a place in paradise. We ask Thee, O God, to be friendly with those 
who are friendly with him, and to antagonize them who are against 
him; give victory to those who aid him; reject those who reject him; 
vanquish those who disobey him, and be his help and helper and make 
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him Thy sword of vengeance against the offender. O God, my God, 
Thou art Truth and the Lord of the Universe. O God, set right our 
leaders and our nation, our judges, our rulers, our learned men, our 
lawgivers, our wise men, and our old men. Aid them in righteousness, 
and guide us. O God, destroy the enemies of our religion and unite 
the hearts of the faithful. Free the captives and pay the debts of the 
debtors. Relieve the distressed and forgive the living and the dead. 
God grant peace and safety to us and to the pilgrims and tO' the travel- 
ers on land and on sea who are the people of Mohammed, for Thou art 
the Most Powerful, the best Master and the best Helper. 

O God, drive away famine and distress, and disease and iniquity, and 
oppression, and all calamities, and all evils outward and secret that may 
exist in our country especially and in the countries of the Mohammed- 
ans in general, for Thou hast power over everything. Our Lord, forgive 
vis and forgive our brothers who preceded us in the faith, and cast 
away fro mour hearts all jealousies and ill feeling toward the faithful. 
O God, our Lord, Thou are kind and gracious and generous and 
compassionate and able to forgive. 
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Memoirs 



HE SPANIARDS stationed in Mindanao during the Spanish 
regime did not care to know the inner region of this beautiful 
island. Neither did they care for the existing roads claiming 
that these were dangerous and little known and were not only dotted 
with inaccessible forests but were occupied by members of the Malay 
race who posed some danger to their presence as a consequence of 
their power over other races which they wished to protect, and because 
they professed contrary religious ideas. 

These same Spaniards care little for the existing water routes 
because their government failed to provide the vessels needed to 
penetrate the streams flowing into the big rivers, or construct big 
cruisers as it should have done and furnished our sailors with those 
facilities they sorely needed. 

For these reasons, we did not acquire territories other than those 
we already occupied, nor did we know anything about them. 

The author once occupied a modest position in the government 
service with an assignment to the central part of the island. He stayed 
there for six consecutive years, in places generally abandoned because 
of their isolation and insecurity, without having enjoyed leave privil- 
eges whatsoever. In the process, he became intimate with the Gover- 
nors, the chiefs of the armed forces, the chiefs and officers of our navy 
and with all missionaries residing therein: gave due respect to all cults, 
ideas and customs; conciliated differences so that they might redound 
to our benefit, especially the interests of such races as the Chinese, 
the Sultans, the Panditas and Datus of the entire Pulangui River and 
of YUana Bay. Intimate relationships were established with some 
leaders of the central part of the island, like the Sultan of Ganasi and 
Datu Ylian, now Datu Amirul of Mindanao, who has been given a 
fortune by our Government. 

Desirous of acquiring information, we lost no time in visiting 
Dinas, Tucuran, Talibao, Baras, Lobuan, Malabang, Abunabun, Losa- 
yan, Lugut and PoUok, all located on YUana Bay. We then proceeded 
to the Rio Grande, Simoay, Supango, Manobo, Cotabato, Tamontaca, 
Limapatim, the Tirurays or aborigines of the mountains, — Tawiran 
and Tumbao, the river of crocodiles. 
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We also planned to visit other places, but insuperable difficulties 
prevented us from realizing an excursion to the great Lake of Lanao 
and to the Liguasan and Butuan lakes. 

We tried to find out the number of persons who inhabited these 
places; the more important products raised and gathered there and 
from other districts; the estimated incomes and actual expenses, and 
other facts which in our opinion will give us an idea of the real 
conditions existing in our military installations. We shall look into the 
plantations and the social life of the Moros, the Subanons and the 
Tirurays as well as into the defects of our political, judicial, adminis- 
trative and religious systems. 

And finally, we concluded with a proposal which we believe 
could be realized and that put into practice for six years will give the 
stability it deserves, specially in the case of the volunteer personnel 
who will benefit by the success of this plan. 

We shall, therefore, superficially describe the ports and other 
districts we visited, paying special attention to actual conditions, their 
culture, production, population and means of livelihood. 

The Dinas. Region 

Three anchorages can be found at the first bend of Yllana Bay 
past a place called Punta Flechas located in the southwestern part of 
Mindanao: one, lying west of a deep point filled with white corals; 
another, at the mouth of the Dinas River; and the third, at the left 
side of Ticala island. Entering the creek cited above, groves of 
bacawan trees line both its sides. These trees, sraight as poles, from 
6 to 8 meters in height and around 20 centimetres in diameter, are 
naturally well proportioned and constitute a rich source of income. 
The banks of the creek are covered by a species of palm called nipa, 
whose leaves serve as a protective roofing while the juice of its stalk 
serves as a drink and is made into alcohol and vinegar. 

Eight to ten miles further upstream, amidst a big plain, lies a 
settlement belonging to Suhan Muhamat [Jalal ud-Din] Pablu of 
Maguindanao in whose mountains live 4,000 Subanons, a simple and 
genie [pagan] tribe who pay as tribute to the Moros, one-third of all 
that they produce. 

In this part of the region, the people gather wax and honey and 
harvest plenty of rice. They also raise many carabaos which the 
Moros hire from them at high prices for working on their lands. 
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Aside from fertile lands, the region has thick forests, some of 
which are marshy while others make good pasture land. The natives 
subsist on fish which exist in abundance, and on bananas, rice and 
legumes. The Spaniards did not interfere with the administration of 
this region nor did we exploit anything in this place. 

The Labayan River 

This river has two mouths and the banks of both are bordered 
profusely by groves of nipa. The inhabitants of this region, numbering 
about 300, are Moros and Subanons. The latter occupy the part of the 
hills which slopes into the plain which divides the kingdom of 
Subugsin. On the left side of this river there is an anchorage called 
Pagarian where the projected road to Misamis in the north is to be 
built. In this area such products are grown as those found in Dinas, 
although on a smaller scale; and its inhabitants, being indolent, spend 
almost nothing to buy the necessities of life. We have evidence to 
prove that they accept no money in payment for things they sell; 
in one of our trips they carried on board some chickens and bananas 
for which they received some brushes and needles in exchange, items 
which our machinist luckily carried. 

The Region of Tucuran 

This territory, located in the northern part of Yllana Bay, has a 
clear and wholesome atmosphere and its soil, traversed by rivulets, is 
fertile. Its inhabitants, Moros who subsist by the products of their 
land, maintain commercial ties with the province of Misamis in the 
northern portion of this island, with its second district being a shorter 
route from Pagarian. 

This settlement is populated by about 200 souls and its shores arc 
plentifully stocked with wild boars, especially at dawn, as we have 
witnessed. But, in spite of our having requested for a specimen of 
this animal, we could not obtain any. 

SiGAYAN AND TaLIBAO 

These two settlements, which are small, are peopled by 100 souls 
each and are ruled by their respective datus. They have some coconut 
trees growing along its shore and they plant what they need for their 
subsistence, being dependent upon fishing which is very abundant. 
They conserve their excess catch by drying them in the sun. 
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When planting rice, the natives cut the trees found on the land 
and burn them minus the trunks which they use to fence the clearing 
thus prepared, in order to protect the plants from roaming animals. 
When the first rains fall, they dig holes in the soil using nothing but 
sharpened sticks; and the job is done with ease as the soil is soft due 
to the plentiful mixture of decayed leaves. In these holes, they deposit 
the palay seeds and cover them by using their feet, a method which 
they execute with extreme speed. This is all the labor expended in 
planting, and if weeds grow as a result of copious rains, they just 
remove them with their hands. 

When the seeds are about to sprout, they build a catay or a 
cottage, and at certain distances insert into the ground some stakes 
on top of which they fasten pieces of bamboo which, tied to one 
another by rattan cords, form a sort of telegraphic net ending in the 
cottage. The natives tie the ends of the cords to either feet or their 
arms and by manipulating them from time to time, produce a fearful 
sound which drives away flocks of birds, monkeys and wild boars 
that feed on the rice fields. Ducks, which in this region are black 
and as big as European partridges, constitute another source of danger 
to the plants: they come in such big flocks as to darken the light of 
the sun. 

The rice fields prepared by the natives are called unirrigated 
(arroz de secano) and this is the method of planting adopted by all 
Subanons, as well as by all jungle residents who are responsible for 
the destruction of a big amount of first-class lumber. 

These settlements have no contact wih the Spaniards and for this 
reason they look upon us with suspicion. 

PUERTO DE BARAS 

This beautiful port, which we have visited several times, is 
located in the center of Yllana Bay where Ybus island can also be 
found. This islet is covered with coconut trees and during the time of 
Gov, Gen. Hurtado de Corcuera it was the site of a naval station. 

During our first visit, the Datu or Radia Mura Picon received us 
gladly. Since 1865 he had nothing to do with Spaniards because of an 
earlier expedition when the latter punished his deceased father for 
which reason he had misgivings about our visit. So he first sent a 
boat with some of his men to find out how we would receive them, 
but since we welcomed them on board and received them well, they 
fetched their ruler, Radia Mura, and his complete retinue. We became 
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such good friends after a conference that ever since then they received 
us, repeating in the vernacular the vi^ords: "pagari, pagari, mapiat sa 
Castila," meaning "amigo, amigo bueno es el espahol" (Spaniards are 
friends, good friends) . 

Puerto de Baras is expected to become some day a commercial 
center of Yllana Bay, as the inhabitants of this settlement earn their 
livelihood from trading and the fruits of the soil. They have an 
abundance of coconut trees and crystalline water flov/s down their 
river. 

The Site of Malabang 

The place called Malabang lies between the settlements of Baras 
and Lubuan. At the northearstern part of Balulas lies a Spanish fort 
built during the time of Corcuera. Here we saw the Spanish flag 
waving with the breeze, which gave us a feeling of elation and 
gratitude. This fort is very well preserved with that part facing the 
river having a rectangular form. The surrounding walls with their 
ramparts are in very good condition and have four embrasures for 
cannons in the frontal part, two in the southern section and only one 
in the north. The walls measure 30 fathoms or 180 feet. The fort is 
built on high ground and at its base there are many copious springs 
which, with others, make up the Tabuc River. 

Amanicauro, son of Datu Ylian, lives in this fort with about 300 
Moros, and they earn a living by the trade they sustain with Jolo, Lake 
Lanao, Pollok and Cotabato. Even though the Sultanate of Datu Ylian 
is in Ganasi, the biggest town of Lake Lanao, he habitually resides 
with his son in this fort. 

We believe that this Datu, who is a cousin of Amirul Muzza of 
Mindanao, is the most likely to succeed him, and for this reason we 
are working on him diplomatically, as it suits our purposes, for the 
following reasons: with the death of Datu Amirul, who received a 
pension of PlOOO, and his son. Sultan Muamud Bacacao [Muhammad 
Makakwa] , who received P800 from the Spanish government, the new 
heir of the Sultanate, Muhamad Yaladulin [Jalal-ud-Din] Pablu, should 
[in our opinion] enjoy the pension of PI, 000. For the position held 
by Datu Amirul as the premier datu of Mindanao, there are several 
candidates: namely, Datu Uto of Bacat, an enemy of Spain who counts 
with many followers; another was Mauinitan, first cousin of Pablu, 
the Radia Mura, and the third was an uncle of Pablu, Datu Tan of 
Simoay. The first pretender is not acceptable to us while the other 
two are very good friends of Spain and we should like to have them 
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become advisers to Sultan Pablu, and we should try to give them P800 
each as a reward for their splendid services to Spain. 

In one of our expeditions, we sailed toward Libungan on board 
the gunboat Bulusan whose commander was our friend, Don Luis 
Angosto, who enjoys the confidence of the Moros in the entire central 
district. We brought along with us the leading datus of Pulangi 
River. 

As we foresaw, there was the advantage of having Datu Ylian 
occupy the place vacated by the death of Amirul; first, he is a man 
of natural talent; second, he is the first cousin of the deceased; and 
third (the main reason) , because as Sultan of Ganasi, leading town of 
Lake Lanao, we can obtain important information about this lake 
which would prove useful to us should our Government ever want to 
make a foothold in the place. 

For this reason, we worked on the plan we had in mind and 
created the proper atmosphere among the principal datus such that 
they came to agree with our opinion and were ready to comply with 
our wishes. 

We were completely successful. Datu Ylian was named to 
succeed Amirul and because of our friendship with him the majority 
of Lake Lanao datus sided with us. 

Leaving Malabang on the way to the lake we found several 
settlements and rivers: the Matrio River which displaces quite an 
amount of water; the Katatamen, the houseless village, which only has 
resting places for those who come from the lake with coffee and rice; 
the Mananayo which is a river like the Matrio; the Dinamba River; 
the Capuyaran; the Cundi River which runs parallel to the road; the 
Calalamian; the Purek; and the Mimundas River on which flows 
much water, followed by the town of Domigay which also has a river; 
then comes Ganasi which, as has been said, was the site of the 
Sultanate of Datu Ylian, now the Datu Amirul of Mindanao who has 
his cotta or fort situated along the shores of the lake. 

Ganasi lies south of Lake Lanao, while to the east is Taraca, the 
Grand Sultanate whose ruler answers to the name of Masiu. 

Lake Lanao is very deep and has ports whose water depth 
measures from 3 to 5 fathoms. There are islands in the lake, the 
biggest of which (named Nuza) lies in the center; this island is level, 
elevated and contains around 500 houses. The whole lake region is 
surrounded by towns. At the right after Ganasi is Batto, with a 
population of 400, and thereafter there are more than 70 towns 
following. 
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This lake, which flows out into a waterfall on the Yligan River, 
is the biggest in the Philippine archipelago and raises for export more 
than 15,000 piculs of rice and 20,000 piculs of coffee besides providing 
its people with the necessities of life and raising plenty of cattle and 
fruits of all kinds. Its inhabitants are veteran fighters and industrious. 
They buy Tirurays from the Moros of the coast, whom they turn into 
slaves and use them in manufacture of linen and cotton clothes, which 
they call patadiong, and which they wear. They receive from Jolo 
big lots of cotton thread of various colors and large pieces of un- 
bleached linen and import immense supplies of arms which they buy 
from the English and the Germans. It is calculated that the value of 
contraband firearms brought into Malabang and Lalabuan would reach 
the amount of over F200,000. 

We believe that these Moros, who are very well armed, are the 
richest in the Island of Mindanao and are also the most to be feared. 

Market day in Lalabuan is held every Saturday and this event is 
attended by all the sangleys of the district and by the Moros of the 
Yllana bay area, of Lanao and even by those of Boayan. It is believed 
that around 5,000 Moros congregate at this point, specially in the 
months of September and March which is the time when the coffee is 
harvested. During these marketing days, we have seen over 200 horses 
and many bulls utilized to transporting such mercandise as coffee, 
wax, rice and an abundance of yellow camote [sweet potato] which 
is a root crop similar in its fine texture to the potato of Negra 
(Malaga) . 

We have witnessed, with great grief and pain, the Tirurays and 
Subanons being sold as if they were beasts, young men of 20 at from 
^40 to P80; children between 7 and 10 at P30 or ^40; while adults 
varied in price from P30 to ^60, depending upon their robustness and 
appearance. 

The Cotta of Lalabuan 

This place is situated in a high area and has a fort made out of 
palisades, stone and clay, 2 meters in thickness. This cotta is sur- 
rounded by a moat, 2 meters in width, has a depth of 2 meters and 
is crossed by a bridge made out of a coconut tree trunk of about 40 
centimeters in diameter. The natives cross it very easily, specially 
when barefooted, but we encountered much difficulty in doing so. 

This cotta has only two swivel guns, but aside from these, there 
are over 100 lantacas a kind of cannon of from 2 to 3 meters in 
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length and about 30 centimeters in diameter which were brought over 
from Jolo and Borneo and are loaded with heavy gunpowder charges. 

The people living inside this fort reside in from 40 to 50 houses, 
but only two, which are owned by Sultan Adis [Adil], may be 
considered beautiful. One is inhabited by the Sultan and his concu- 
bines while the other serves as a conference hall for the bichara or 
consultative council. Sultan Adis [Adil] is about 50 years old, robust, 
of great ability, and man of unusual intelHgence. He spends lavishly 
on his houses and clothes, and is the lord of all his region. 

We have made extra efforts to tighten anew our friendship with 
this Muslim official in view of the fact that 15 years ago we had an 
unfortunate incident involving him and the Spanish authorities. It 
seems that in one of his visits to Pollok with his men in order to sell 
coffee, a native — as was the custom of the times — denounced him to 
the Governor as the instigator of a robbery; and as a result the Sultan's 
party was pursued by the Spanish navy vessels that were able to 
overtake them. The Datu and three or four of his companions were 
incarcerated for a period of about 20 days. 

Aware of the false charges made against their chief, the Sultan's 
followers — numbering between 40 and 50 — landed secretly near the 
site of the prison, killed the sentinel and freed the Sultan and his 
cohorts together with other prisoners. 

Fifteen years have passed since then and knowing the benefits 
and convenience of resuming this friendship, we tried every means 
available to obtain it. We were cruising around on board one of the 
Spanish gunboats when we received an invitation from the Sultan to 
land. We accepted, thinking that we were not exposing ourselves to 
danger because we saw the Spanish flag waving on top of the fort. 

Don Juan Pastorin, the commander of the gunboat, and the author 
of these memoirs, as Comptroller of the Army Paymaster's Office in 
Pollok, were received by the Sultan and his followers numbering over 
500 at the foot of the hill where their fort was located. After shaking 
our hands, he told us that he desired to be friends with the Spaniards, 
but that he could not forget the treachery of which he was the victim 
so many years ago. We were able to convince him that our authorities, 
in the process of putting him under arrest, were only complying with 
their duties of attending to the complaints filed by native residents, 
but it could not be doubted that once the truth was found out those 
put under arrest would have been released. 

When the initial clarifications had been made, the Sultan invited 
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us to his house. We entered the town surrounded by his entire retinue 
who followed us to the house, all of them holding their kris and 
unsheathed lances, giving the reunion a somewhat uneasy aspect for 
us. 

We remained in his house for an hour which was sufficient time 
for us to forge amicable ties, in spite of the fact that we had a lurking 
fear in perceiving such a collection of weapons around us. For this 
reason, we feigned an excuse to leave because of the extreme heat 
resulting from the presence of the big crowd, and we made the Sultan 
understand that we were so affected that he immediately ordered the 
room cleared. We were then taken to the plaza and made to sit on 
silk cushions scattered over long pieces of cloth. In this position, we 
were eyed by the ladies, who approached us admiringly. After two 
hours of chatting, Captain Pastorin gave the Sultan several presents 
and we left. 

The Sultan said that he would send his son to Pollok and asked 
us to give him guarantees of safety as well as for the Moros of his 
settlement, and with this request our reconciliation with him was 
completed. 

But in spite of our having waited upon and feted his son in our 
house, and in spite of our having paid him several visits, the Sultan did 
not bestow upon us his confidence. When we again visited him, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant-Commander Luis Vasco y Armero of the Spanish 
Navy, he made us take an oath over the Koran with our right hand, 
and with our left hand over our breast in the presence of the panditas 
and their principal datus, that we pledged to safeguard the life of 
Sultan Adil and his men whenever they went to PoIIok and Cottabato. 
We made this pledge in view of the distrust which we could observe 
in all of them and because the Governor General of the island, 
Don Ramon de Cariaga y Gomez, had authorized us to give them 
assurances of peace, which combined good diplomacy with the quality 
of energetic militarism. We were sure that with the ample powers 
given of doing things, we could have transformed the island into a 
peaceful region. In the two years of Cariaga's administration we made 
notable progress along this line. 

Balabagan, Abun-Abun and Lozayan 

These three Moro settlements are independent from each other, 
and rarely maintain friendly relationships and since they live upon 
what they loot, they wreak as much damage as possible on each other. 
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The Sultan of Abun-Abun is a descendant of the Sultans of Mindanao, 
is married to a sister of Sultan Muhamed Bacacoa [Makakwa] and to 
a princess of the reigning family of Sibuguen Bay, while the other two 
sultans have been merely chosen by popular election. This is the 
main cause of their continuous animosity but very little damage has 
been done because they are men of little importance and the best they 
can muster among their respective followers is around 100 men each. 
The Sultan of Abun-Abun has his house well stocked with 
artillery: he has three cannons, 60 lantacas, some of which measure 
three meters long, about 20 infantry rifles and many excellent krises 
and campilans. These last weapons are so much feared that even the 
swords of our officers and the sergeants' sabers are no match against 
them. The kris has two edges and there are those with 14 waves, 
while the campilans sometimes reach a length over one meter and 
their width varies from two fingers from one end to around four in 
the other, and they are of such weight that they can sever parts of the 
body with one stroke. Other weapons used include lances which they 
hurl accurately from a distance of 100 paces at lightning velocity, 
and they also make use of darts of iron and poisoned palma brava 
which they hurl from a distance of 300 meters, so that man to man 
they have the advantage over our soldiers. Hence, if we were to 
wage war against them, it should be done with firearms and with 
soldiers grouped in small platoons, otherwise the scattered Moros 
from ambush will create a terrible havoc on our men. The Moros 
likewise use spikes 20 centimeters in length which they stick into the 
ground for the enemy to be impaled, causing them much harm. 

The Sultan of Abun-Abun uses all these methods; he is a violent 
man, a dope addict and lives at the expense of the slaves who till his 
soil and fish for everyone of his followers. He also exploits a cave 
where some small black birds [swifts] build their nests and which 
shed a spittle of some sort, a species of gelatine which when dissolved 
in hot water and sugared is prized by the Chinese who pay as much 
as from 9 to 14 duros per pound, depending upon the quality. 

The Sultan of Lozayan is intelligent and industrious. His land is 
located in a small valley at the center of which flows a brook of good 
and crystalline water. 

The Area of Sugut 

Several settlements can be found in the port of Pollok and in the 
valley formed by the mountain chain of Lugut. The inhabitants subsist 
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on fishing and from their rice fields. The Moros there are savage and 
so rebellious that they avoid going to our military establishments. 

According to the work written by Setior Anton, there are in this 
port three anchorages, two of which border on rivers of potable water; 
one is called the Lugut River and the other the Pasamparan River. 
From this area they reap enough cotton and gather ample palma brava 
wood. 

In the mountain chain, four leagues away from the valley, we 
find a volcano that erupts intermittently and bears the same name as 
the mountain range. 

POLLOK AND SiMOAY 

The port of PoUok is one of the best that the island of Mindanao 
possesses. A small island formed on it by a creek named San Pinitan 
separates the settlement from the rest of the island, which is extremely 
healthful and strategically located. There are 3 colonies existing; one 
dominates the entrance to the port; the second, the sea; and the third, 
the port and the settlement. There is no dampness whatsoever and 
during the bathing season, it is the most appropriate for the occasion. 

The population consists of some 400 Christians, some from 
Zamboanga and others from Luzon or Tagalogs and the rest Visayans. 
It has a nice church administered by a Jesuit; a naval station which 
has been recently reduced in size and which has lately been abolished. 
These extreme changes have greatly weakened our position, and it is 
our sincere belief that another naval station equal in size to that we 
have at Isabela de Basilan should be establisshed in Pollok. The 
finance administrator of the district, two companies of soldiers and 
around 300 Chinese complete the population of this port. 

The people of Pollok have settled up to the forest of Panay, two 
kilometers away from the settlement, a place which settlers now call 
the barrio of San Antonio in honor of Don Antonio Martel, former 
administrator of the district who sponsored the baptism of 20 Moros 
and protected these settlers. 

There exist in the region two herds of cows, one raised for beef 
and the other for milk. The planting of rice, coffee and cacao have 
increased considerably and there has been a marked improvement in 
their quality. 

An 18-kilometer highway leaves Pollok and reaches as far as 
Cottabato, passing through Simoay where there is a settlement under 
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the supervision of Datu Tan who is very close to the Spaniards. This 
colony subsists from fishing and farming. 

Simoay River, like Sulun River, the only two streams flowing 
into Tapayan Lake, one of the many points which we have marked 
in our sketch, lies about 10 kilometers away from the town of Simoay. 
As a result of the blocking of the mouth of this river, the profundity 
of the Sulun River, its current, and the volume of water flowing in it 
have considerably increased. It is barely 4 kilometers distant from 
Cottabato. 

The Tapayan Lake settlement is surrounded by various colonies 
of Muslims attracted to that territory by the existence of a tract of 
beautiful land extending as far as 30 to 40 kilometers inland, all level 
ground partly bathed by crystalline waters which help make and keep 
that region eternally verdant, not excluding the rich forage for horses. 
So fertile is the land that we have seen on this beautiful field sugarcane 
as high as 4 and 5 meter and from 7 to 9 centimeters in diameter. 

SuPANGA Territory 

This territory lies between Simoay and Cottabato, all given to the 
production of cocoa plants with colonies of settlers subservient to 
Sultan Muhamed Pablu and to another independent datu. It is the 
most picturesque and the most cultivated territory in the northern 
arm of the Pulangui River, with one of its tributaries, the Sulun River, 
traversing the whole place. This tributary provides the whole area 
with the purest of waters, but it shelters numerous crocodiles that have 
left the Rio Grande as a result of the frequent incursions of Spanish 
steamers in that area. 

The greater portion of the inhabitants who have shifted to some 
other place since the affair of 1866, are now returning and are again 
cultivating the place due to the opening of the new Pollok road to 
Cottabato. The returnees are bmlding homes along the new road, and 
travel on it. 

But, as is common among our plans and projects, the progress 
we make is provisional in nature, because we are prone to give them 
up or abandon them. This is what happened to the 18-kilometer road 
recently built, together with the wooden bridges spanning it, which 
were neglected and allowed to deteriorate; thus losing whatever moral 
and material forces were at our command as a consequence of our 
volubility and inconstancy. 
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We were present in a religious festival celebrated by the Sultan 
and all the principal datus in honor of a deceased pandita. Our pres- 
ence there was proof of the confidence the Muslims have for us, an 
evidence that stability is the most essential part of successful 
colonization. 

This territory is destined to be the most interesting portion of 
Mindanao in point of population, commerce and products raised. 

The Capital of Cottabato 

This is the capital of the fifth district known as Central Mindanao. 
When the Central Government [of the island] was organized, a royal 
order of 1862 provided that the governor should reside at the delta 
of the big river, and if memory does not fail me the first to be 
appointed Governor of this district was Don Garcia Ruiz. Later on, 
the governor's residence frequently changed between Cottabato and 
Zamboanga, a fact that brought lamentable consequences to the 
administration, as we shall see later on. 

At present the Governor resides in Cottabato, the governor 
belonging to the category of Colonels and he is provided with a regi- 
ment of soldiers and a staff of officers, plus the personnel of the 
provincial government and the services of a missionary. 

The center of population is situated at the left bank of the 
northern branch of Pulangui River. At the foot of a hill in this place 
lies a stone fort, from which the territory got its name, cotta being a 
Muslim word for fort and bato for stone. By refilling low places 
several very nice roads were made with trees planted at intervals 
along the sides. A thousand-meter wharf, built along the waterfront, 
makes a good place for a walk or a drive. Here we find stationed a 
garrison of soldiers taking care of some 400 deportees made up of 300 
Chinese and the balance composed of Moros, and around 700 new 
Christians from Zamboanga and the Visayans. There are settlements 
where they harvest from 2,000 to 3,000 arrobas [1 arroba equals 25 
lbs.] of sugar. There are also herds of cattle, carabaos and horses in 
suffiicient numbers for the field work to be done. 

All kinds of fruits can be found in the area as well as poultry 
and eggs in such abundance that there are enough to meet the needs 
of the whole district; these are sold at very moderate prices. Bananas 
exist in abundance, the type called locally "Lady's Fingers", being the 
best. Legumes are also raised plentifully. 
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Trading is controlled by the Chinese who own over 50 of the 
existing stores, while only one is owned by a European. 

Little progress is observed in developing the possibilities of the 
river which is destined to be what the Pasig River is to Luzon. 

The Tamontaca Colony 

This agricultural colony is situated between the delta of the 
Rio Grande and a creek which leaves Cottabato through the barrio of 
Manday and flows out of the south branch of the above stream. 
It extends up to the right edge of this branch and further up to the 
ridge of the Tiruray mountains. The colony is administered by the 
Jesuit fathers and lay brothers of the same order who take care of 
about 100 freed slaves composed of boys and girls whom they educate 
and train in farm work. 

The Pi, 000 which the priests receive for the administration of 
this mission is utilized not merely to feed, clothe the inmates and 
purchase faim implements, but also to buy the boys and girls out of 
slavery with the cost of purchase ranging from P30 to P40 per head. 
This amount plus some donations and alms are enough for the 
subsistence of the children. This mission promises to become a center 
of population and of agriculture. Its founder is Father Pascual Barrado, 
a missionary who had been in the river area for seven years and 
has stayed in Manila for four years. 

We have had a chance of knowing this priest in the Peninsula 
and we found him to be wise and virtuous. He has written a monu- 
mental work which is embeUished by colored illustrations of the 
principal types of people, plants, fruits and timber. We believe that 
this gentleman, by his superior knowledge, possesses those traits which 
are needed to become a good missionary. 

Tamontaca raises some 2 to 3,000 piculs of rice, 2 or 300 piculs 
of sugar, coconuts and coffee — all produced by the new Christian 
converts, sons of the Tirurays and the Moros. They have about iOO 
carabaos and 80 heads of cattle to help them in their chores. 

They intermarry with the freed slaves who have gone to live in 
the new town of Nuestra Seiiora del Rosario, which is located on the 
same bank of the river. Their streets are well lined with trees and 
their houses are about 40 meters distant from each other; between 
them are areca palms and bananas. Each family has a carabao and 
some land to till. 
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To the Rev. Jacinto y Marti S.J. tliey owe the foundation of the 
new village, and its growth is due to his industriousness and persever- 
ance. This Jesuit has the talent to colonize and guide colonists. He 
knows how to comply with the desire of others, while leaders who 
cannot give in to differences end up by becoming isolated. 

The 4,000 to 6,000 Tirurays in the mountains — most of whom 
are Christians already — as well as those living on the other side of 
these mountains on the southeast coast under the Libungan mission, 
depend upon Tamontaca for their needs. This coastal area covers 
around 80 miles and no Moros live there. 

Tamontaca progressed much during the administrations of Gover- 
nors Luis Golfin, Ramon Blanco and Ramon de Cariaga because they 
aided and protected the settlement; whereas today when not even the 
central government is located in Cottabato, no one remembers to 
protect the inhabitants of freed slaves. 

TuMBAO, BOAYAN AND LiBUNGAN 

The fort of Tumbao is situated at the vertex formed by the delta 
of Pulangui River, for which reason it is absolutely necessary that we 
occupy this place since it commands the division of the river by its 
two branches, in the north and the south. This fort is under the 
protection of a company of soldiers led by a Captain, but absolutely 
no progress is evident as the fort, the captain's quarters and the 
garrison are aU in a sad state of neglect. There are many settlements 
surrounding this fort which are dedicated to the production of rice, 
coconuts, bananas and fruit trees. The Moros residing here are warlike 
and this trait is weU-known since the capture of of the Pagalumgan 
Cotta by the Spaniards in the ensuing skirmish between the Spaniards 
and the Moros, it became necessary for Mr. Malcampo who com- 
manded a Spanish schooner to force the bow of his vessel into the 
window grates of the cotta and fire directly at the Muslims who did 
not want to abandon their fort. 

Boayan is a big sultanate whose chief, Amanicogua, is very 
friendly with us and it would thus be to our advantage to make our 
relations with him closer. 

This territory produces all the rice it needs, has plenty of coconut 
groves, and has vast tracts of unfilled land. In the whole region, 
mosquitoes plague everyone and their bites cause sores as to be truly 
calamitous. 
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Bacat is at the center of the right side of the river, and is ruled 
by Datu Uto who lords it up to the mountains of the Tirurays and 
up to Talaya; these two groups are less suspicious of his bad ante- 
cedents. Uto commands the respect of all the sultans and datus of 
Mindanao because he has made the greatest number of slaves out of 
the mountain races and can rely on from 4 to 5,000 warriors to support 
him. That this datu could muster so many followers is due to the 
government's lack of gunboats which accounts for the insufficient 
vigilance concerning the datu's arms cache located in a certain place 
where he has amassed enough arms to supply the needs of his private 
army, including among other weapons a considerable number of 
lantacas, English rifles and newer firearms. 

Libungao is composed of a detachment of 60 men near the 
settlement of Datu Call on Crocodile River, a tributary of the Pulangui, 
and is located strategically were it not for the fact that its fort has 
no means of defense and less means for settlement. The people are 
friendly and it is high time that we do something for the convenience 
of the multitude who live without either comforts or hygienic 
facilities. 

The land is so fertile that in one of our visits we had the chance 
to observe some shrubs of coffee so robust and filled with beans that 
the branches dropped with their weight and a few of them had broken. 
The soil is bountiful, rich and not found on other islands. 

With these brief descriptions we conclude the data on the 
Central Mindanao district and shall depict the other districts super- 
ficially; later we shall online the plans that in our judgment we should 
adopt throughout the island, including those defects that afflict all 
branches of the Administration. 

The island of Mindanao, which is the southernmost portion of the 
Philippine archipelago, has an area of 2,500 square leagues, enough 
territory for a population of 6,000,000. This island, endowed by 
nature with the gift of abundance in all elements of livelihood due 
to its fertility and adaptability to tropical cultivation, is inhabited by 
races constantly at war with one another, from the aborigine up to the 
Malay. 

This island is divided into five districts, namely: (1) Zamboanga, 
(2) Misamis, (3) Surigao, (4) Davao and (5) Cottabato which we 
have just dealt with. We now pass to 
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The Villa of Zamboanga 

Since time immemorial we have always occupied this place with 
a garrison commanding a bigger than ordinary territory, but in spite 
of this fact only about 10,000 people inhabit the towns of Zamboanga, 
Tetuan, San Ignacio and others. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Spanish mestizo and native Zamboangans, househelp to our sailors 
and soldiers, who wish to enjoy a life of ease and who sometimes 
forget their duties as heads of families. 

Zamboanga has many springs of mineral water which pass along 
plantations of sarsaparilla. It has a wholesome atmosphere. Earth- 
quakes are rare. Its climate is temperate and the place is generally 
peaceful due to the absence of Moros to conquer and of Subanons to 

attract; the former live further inland and the latter reside along the 

coast. 

San Ramon, its only colony, produces tobacco, coffee and sugar 

and is run by the warden of the penitentiary who utilizes the labor of 

around 200 prisoners. 

Cinnamon grows in the mountains, in the neighborhood of the 

village, but no one takes advantage of it. The Chinese segment of its 

population, numbering around 400, monopolizes the trade. There 

are only two Europeans who own stores that deal with imported 

groceries. 

What could be done to hasten the progress of the place is to 
lessen the emphasis given to military control and allow the Chinese 
to enter and engage in agriculture, instead of letting them exploit us 
by controlling the trade and commerce. 

The District of Misamis 

This second district of Mindanao lies at the northern part of the 
island having for its capital one of the nicest towns of the archipelago 
by the state of culture of its inhabitants and its brisk commerce. 
It produces abaca, rice, tobacco and coconuts and has a big herd of 
more than 20,000 heads of cattle. 

The small, volcanic island of Camiguin near the capital raises 
much abaca and in the immediate neighborhood is found the gold 
fields of Puctao, where the natives dig ditches to wash the sand from 
which they retrieve the gold dust. It is calculated that as much as 
two or three quintals of gold is the annual intake. 
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The towns of Iligan and Dapitan also belong to this district and 
have commercial possibilities, since Iligan receives much coffee from 
Lake Lanao. 

The natives of this coastal locality are famous warriors and were 
friendly to Magellan's men. In 1877 a group of about 500 men left 
for Jolo under the command of Father Zueco of Cagayan de Oro and 
distinguished themselves by their intrepidity. 

The governor is a Lieutenant Colonel of the Army and here are 
besides a provincial governor and a treasury official. There are 15 or 
20 towns in the region administered by Jesuits. 

The number of inhabitants of the district has increased to 32,000. 
About 4,000 baptisms and 670 marriages are made annually. 

The District of Surigag 

The eastern part of Mindanao constitutes its third district and is 
governed exactly like Misamis. It has around 14 small towns whose 
total population number 62,000 with about 2,600 baptisms and 580 
marriages annually. The towns are located along the coast. It has 
absolutely no ports and land routes. It produces enough abaca, and 
the future of this district would be brighter if more conversions to the 
Christian faith are accomplished in the inland regions where the land 
is more fertile. All the travelling is done on two navigable rivers by 
means of small vessels or in those of little draft. One of these streams 
flows northward and empties into the middle of Butuan bay while the 
other runs southward and empties into Davao bay. 

The Jesuit missions seem to be doing fairly well in this part but 
not so much as they are capable of, since there are neither agricultural 
colonies nor schools of arts and trades which are badly needed. 

The Port of Caraga 

In the southeastern part of Mindanao we find this port which 
are peopled by various races principally by Mandayas, a gentle and 
tractable race, humble and obedient. Many of them wear thick beards 
which they plucky with nippers. They have long noses — some are 
even aquiline — and of brown complexion, although some are white 
and fair. They live in groups of families and are ruled by elders. 
Idolatry, polygamy and slavery are common institutions. Their idols 
are pieces of wood painted with the sap of the narra tree, giving them 
the semblance of a human form down to the breast, and instead of 
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eyes they put the flesh-colored fruit of the magubajay tree. They use 
the services of priestesses whom they call bailanes and practice the 
ottering of either human or animal sacrifices. Human sacrifices are 
ottered among the Bagobos or the Bagauis who torture their victim 
by digging a pit and placing in it the victim, followed by certain 
brutal ceremonies until the victim dies. Then they hold a banquet in 
which the main course consists of the entrails of the person thus 
sacrificed. 

An assortment of races populate this community which is 
extremely rich in streams, soil, lumber, etc. In spite of the presence of 
several missions, we believe that a military command with an ample 
force should be established to protect the missions and go after the 
Bagauis who sacrifice no less than 200 human victims every year. 

The Christian converts live along the coasts and cultivate rice, 
sugar, hemp, coffee, cacao and tobacco. Mother-of-pearl and tortoise 
shells are taken from the sea; the land yields mastic resin, wax, coconut 
and other oils while the forests give sufficient honey and wax. There 
likewise exists teeming herds of deer and wild boars. 

Prized native jewelry consists of glass beads, gilt-wire ring brace- 
lets, pig's molar teeth and gold necklaces made by the people them- 
selves. Money is held of little value and all transactions are conducted 
by barter. The houses of the bandits are built either on the hillsides 
or on top the trees. Bandits prefer red-colored clothes. 

It is imperative that we stop atrocities committed in the South 
by the Moros and in the north by the outlaws who do not leave us in 
peace. 

The Big Center of Davao 

Whether you travel east of Mindanao or take the southwest route 
beyond Sarangani island, you come to a big center of population called 
Davao, the fourth District of Mindanao. It is, in truth, an extensive 
territory, but administratively it is limited to only one town which 
was founded in 1848 by Attorney Oyanguren and called Nueva Guipuz- 
coa, a title which was recognized for several years but which was later 
rejected. 

This town is one of the finest we have visited in Mindanao. 
Its streets are extensive and stone-paved, straight and well-spaced 
with two rows of kapok plants on each side. 

The governor is an Army Major. There is a naval station with 
two long boats and two companies of soldiers. The population does 
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increase due to our method of governing. More than 17,000 Tirurays 
and Subanons live in the forests while the only Moros (the Samanes) 
[Samales?] in the place are found in an island at the center of the 
district. 

There is an abundant supply of water. The river swarms with 
crocodiles. Enough cattle is raised although they are somewhat smaller 
than usual. Wax, honey and sugar are exported in large quantities. 

The Chinese are few in number and engage in trade Hke the 
three or four Spaniards who live there. There are two missionary 
fathers. The Tagalogs and Visayans in the town are less in number 
[than the Muslims and the pagans.] 

We have concluded wih our brief descripions and we shall now 
proceed to enumerate those defects which in our judgment plague our 
system of government. 

The Government Administration in Mindanao 

We begin with the actual state of things in the first, fourth and 
fifth districts of South Mindanao at the same time as those of the 
North, although the missionary fathers are gradually leaving the field. 

Our authority over Zamboanga covers only a short distance from 
the village and the population is around about 12,000, and this after 
a lapse of two or more centuries of our administration in the area. 
In determining this meager progress, we cannot but compare what 
the Englishmen have done in Australia. At the beginning of this 
century, 760 deportees were sent in 1821 to New Wales, in the port 
of Jackson. The colony numbered 98,000, half of them were convicts 
and those who had served their time. In 1896, the population rose 
by 65,000, and of these 20,000 came from the convict class. In 1857 
as a result of a new political legislation, the colonial population rose 
to 250,000. At present, its is estimated that Australia counts wih a 
population of 500,000, with 50,000 of them being Chinese, and this 
was due to the good system of administration, to the stability, com- 
mercial freedom and the constitution of the colony. 

In Zamboanga there is only one penal colony which was estab- 
lished by the Governor General of the islands, Don Ramon Blanco y 
Erenas composed of around 200 men who cultivate coffee, sugarcane 
and tobacco. But the government has not initiated a system which 
gives these men guarantees insuring them and their families a whole- 
some livelihood in a new place, nor offered inducements that will 
transform them into honest and upright citizens. 
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There is no preconceived plan of support and encouragement in 
Zamboanga, nor in the art of war, of any governmental policy of 
converting non-Christians. The Governor resides there with a retinue 
of adherents: a Brigade colonel, with a nucleus of officials in such a 
limited space which, in our opinion, cannot produce desirable results. 

The Southern Division also has its headquarters in Zamboanga 
together with the government center of the district, the office of the 
Captain of the Port, the office of the Provincial Governor, the Finance 
and Postal offiices including 3 or 4 army companies with its staff, 
and other entities which in all are capable of reviving a deserted town. 
In spite of all these factors, Zamboanga shows no sign of progress 
and is almost in the condition it was a century ago. We can say that 
we have merely populated the town with a majority of Spanish 
mestizos who are aware of our defects, and far from dedicating 
themselves to work only devote their time to fiestas and to satisfying 
their vices. As a result, we find Europeans who, after undergoing 
hardships far from their country, have not accumulated any savings. 
The natives, on their part, remain poor and dependent upon their 
Spanish masters and consequently both of them have become the 
targets of Chinese exploitations. 

And we ask ourselves what the central government of Zamboanga 
is doing, since we see nothing being done, since there are no roads 
whereby one district can communicate with another, since there are 
no Moros to repel nor sultans to maintain diplomatic relations with? 
If the Subanons occupy the kingdom of Sibuguen; if Jolo has been 
granted complete independence; and if Basilan has its own sea and 
land forces — what is there for the government in Zamboanga to occupy 
itself? 

We need not engage in a personal or systematic war to obtain 
good results in colonization. We just need to work loyally and 
patriotically (although we may lack dignity and pride) . to conceive 
of a good plan of attracting colonists. 

The sailor, the soldier and the employee does not enjoy the 
privilege of being secure in the position he is holding because all 
positions are provisional in nature and consequently doubtful in tenure, 
salary deductions are atrociously as high as 20% due to so many 
contributions exacted either for public calamities or for personal 
accidents. 

The lack of proper autonomy on the part of the governor of 
Zamboanga, wherein he has to consult Manila before acting on any- 
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thing, has brought about a dechne in initiative and caused disgust and 
selfishness. 

In the meantime, the Chinese who have a monopoly of all trade 
exploit us and we allow them to do so, no matter how painful it is 
for us to say so. We have to buy from them the fruits raised on our 
land, making them almost the owners. The Zamboanguenos consider 
work of any kind as a dishonor and despise servitude. Aware of this, 
the Chinese take advantage of the situation by monopolizing such 
products as pearls, swallow's nest, shark's fins and anything that is 
valuable obtainable from those fertile lands and waters which are the 
wonders of the world, because their nacre, tortoise shell, amber and 
corals are virginal wealth preferred by the English and German 
markets. 

And this is not all there is to the problem. The Chinese control 
more than 50% of the things consumed by the inhabitants of Zam- 
boanga valued at no less than P200,000. They always get hold 
through public auction of the cockpit monopoly, the opium dens, the 
pelt business and every service that yields money. Aside from this, 
they engage in smuggling in Jolo and we protect them because they 
are useful to us in spite of the fact that they exploit us and put us in 
continuous trouble with the Moros. We have minutely and impartially 
considered this matter, and we are convinced that the greater part of 
our disappointments are caused by them, specially because the Moros 
rob and sometimes kill them; and by their own admission, they take 
advantage of us and exploit us in order to get even for what the 
Muslims had done to them. 

In view of what we have revealed, it is imperative that we be 
provided with enough forces and authority in Zamboanga by way of 
changing our system of administration, if we expect to amount to 
something and to progress without spending so much. 

With respect to the Chinese, we believe that they should be 
admitted into Mindanao solely to engage in agriculture, and allow to 
engage in business only those who have shown good faith and have 
settled down for good. We are willing to recognize always the rights 
of those who have earned their stay. 

We have named the defects which the Zamboanga administration 
has, defects which resulted from the lack of special regulations for the 
system of government and progress of Zamboanga. We then come to 
Davao, the fourth district, so that later on we can deal fully with 
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Central Mindanao, which is the center of operations whether about 
war colonization or as an attraction. 

Davao has fovorable conditions for the organization of populous 
groups around the government center, because there are few Mores 
around and many Subanons who can be enticed to the place, but this 
district lacks a means of livelihood. It is run by a military commander 
with a complement of two companies of deportees but these are 
bachelors who do not devote themselves to tilling the soil. They 
merely serve in a naval station with two long boats, which is all that 
they do. The missionaries have settled down as parish priests. In 
order to make conversions, they live with the infidels and try to attract 
them with clothes and objects of various sorts. Above all, the mission- 
aries must start colonies, otherwise their activities will just be on the 
level of European villages or of the native Christians. Since these 
comprise but a small number of people, they are reduced to the level 
of private individuals with all its evils. Living thus brings about 
personal evils, and more so when they have nothing to do. 

If Davao does not progresss as it should, the reason is that she 
has no method or system of attracting settlers, and because the mis- 
sionaries do not establish settlements around which newcomers can 
congregate. 

Moving on to the Central Districts, we find the following points 
of interest: Cottabato, as the model of government and diplomacy and 
more for military operations; Tamontaca as the model in religion 
through the medium of the missionaries; and Poll ok as the center of 
maritime operations. 

Cottabato, in spite of having a population of 20,000, does not 
progress because the government officials who should reside there do 
not do so. It does not improve because of the instability of tenure 
of office of its Governors, sailors, employees and military detachments. 
The Governors last no longer than 9 years, while the seamen stay only 
for 6 months. The employees are relieved when they least expect it, 
the regiments are changed every 2 years and the detachments every 6 
months. 

Under this system of uncertainty, the personnel do nothing but 
pack their baggage, resulting in an effect contrary to what it was 
designed to prove. 

On the other hand, the Chinese is stable, amasses capital, makes 
intimate friendship with the Moros, learns to speak the Muslim dialect 
and identifies himself with the latter to our detriment. 
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Another reason for the government personnel to leave our organ- 
ization is the Office of the provincial government, which is invested 
with so much authority that it gives orders contrary to good govern- 
ment creating antagonisms with fatal consequences. 

This district grew somewhat during the administration of Luis 
Golfin, prospered under Ramon de Careaga, and maintained itself 
under Vicente Dota, but afterwards declined. 

During the time of the three aforementioned gentlemen, they 
constructed and maintained an 18-kilometer highway from Pollok 
to Cottabato which crossed the Panay forest, passed Simoay River 
along the Trinican and Santa Fe detachments and ended in the river. 
It was well protected at Pollok, Panay, Simoay, Trinican and Santa Fe 
by the army forces which had custody of and who maintained the 
highway properly. The ditches along the road were planted with 
trees whose tops combined to form a bower which protected travelers 
from the heat of the sun. Some good bridges constructed across the 
Simoay and Sulun rivers facilitated transportation. Muslim famiHes 
started to build houses along the highway and they began cultivating 
the neighboring fields. The settlements of Amador and Santa Lucia 
interchanged their goods. The construction of this road exacted around 
200 lives during the four years of its completion. The deaths were 
caused by fever. The Moros admired the Spaniards for having built 
this highway, something which they thought was impossible to realize. 
Another road is being built from Cottabato to Tamontaca and, as a 
result, the three towns with their colonies and detachments are 
springing to life and starting to interchange ideas. 

In Cottabato, there were 200 convicts assigned to carve pathways, 
build roads and government edifices. Some 14 or 15 of them rent the 
land they till, paying more than P200 every month. 

In the hillside, they have started the foundations of buildings to 
house soldiers and a hospital with all the needed materials and lumber 
for doors and windows ready. Stones from the hillside are used to 
pave the streets and encouraged by this activity the Chinese have 
constructed very good wooden houses with iron roofing. All of these 
activities which represent an investment of over P600,000, was sus- 
pended on account of the Jolo expedition which necessitated the 
transfer of the convicts and one regiment out of the district. The 
general of the brigade, likewise, asked for a transfer to Zamboanga — 
all of which resulted in considerable losses not only in material but 
also in morale. 
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Another evil was the appointment of a provincial governor in 
Cottabato. This appointment makes it necessary to disregard com- 
pletely or disov/n the geographical situation of Cottabato. 

Cottabato, whose main population is located in PoUok, is an 
encampment and a military district. Surrounded by Moro sultanates, 
it does not need a provincial governor, because if it is true that there 
are deportees and Chinese, the preliminary judicial formalities may be 
handled by the inferior courts and forwarded to Zamboanga. But to 
have a provincial governor in an encampment with orders to indict 
Muslims for the crimes they commit against one another in their 
settlements, plus orders to seize persons over whom we have no 
jurisdiction is improper; since they have Sultans and datus who are 
the only officials who can prosecute them. These principals are the 
persons with whom we deal politically, whether it be on a conciliatory 
basis or in war, when they disobey or disregard our complaints. But 
we must respect their customs and religion and we must not interfere 
in their personal affairs — whether they are crimes committed among 
themselves, or whether they are private affairs which do not concern 
us. Hence, it is incomprehensible that a government which follows 
this policy could give to a provincial governor such power that he 
could seize datus in their own settlements for crimes which do not 
concern us, which may produce negative results and hurt our prestige. 
Let me cite the case which occurred in 1878 confirming our opinion 
regarding the drawback of our provincial government in Cottabato. 

It was at this time that our friend Eleuterio Alava y Urbina, was 
provincial governor and Enrique Cabit was the fiscal. The widow of 
Datu Bansil reported to the governor that Datu Mausa and his men 
had slain her husband who then lived at the southern branch of the 
Pulangui River. The provincial governor believed that he ought to 
dispense justice in spite of the fact that we advised him not to meddle 
in the affair, because in cases like this the Governor General should 
handle the case and make the offender indemnify the widow of the 
deceased, or do nothing according to the orders received from the 
authorities [in Manila]. The provincial governor did not listen and 
acted, according to his opinion, by following the procedure laid down 
by the Supreme Court. He asked for the services of a physician and 
an interpreter, and went to the scene of the crime with his symbol of 
judicial authority. He ordered the exhumation of the corpse of Datu 
Bansil, took depositions and started legal proceedings against Datu 
Mausa and his followers. He had to go to the Mausa settlement, to 
gather more depositions, and had to summon them before the judge 
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to ratify their depositions; and then took the datu and seven or eight 
of his followers as prisoners. We then advised him again that what 
he proposed would be foolhardy, but he continued just the same with 
his display of authority by asking for a lieutenant with a detachment 
of 30 selected soldiers and several armed civilians, and also asked the 
fiscal and the chief surgeon to accompany him. Governor Alava who 
thought it imprudent to go to the Mausa settlement, summoned the 
datu and his followers to the military detachment of Tamontaca where 
there were 30 additional soldiers stationed and where the lieutenant 
in charge was an enemy of Datu Mausa. The datu, with a retinue of 
60 men, armed to the teeth as they usually did, went to the Tamon- 
taca fort in answer to the summons. The deposition was to be taken 
at the residence of the lieutenant, which was around 60 paces from 
the fort where the soldiers were stationed. 

The provincial governor required the signature of the datu in the 
deposition, but before affixing his signature it is customary for the 
pandita or Muslim priest to nail a dagger on the table as a sign of 
faith. The governor, however, thought that the act was an insult to 
justice, riased his staff to stop the ceremony and to give themselves 
up as prisoners. As soon as these words were uttered, Datu Mausa 
drew his kris and in two seconds the armed Moros jumped through 
the windows. The lieutenant, who commanded the detachment, was 
run through with a lance and died instantly. The governor tried to 
escape but the Muslims crossed his path and inflicted upon him 18 
slashes of the kris causing his demise after three days. The chief 
suregon. Dr. Caballero, was mutilated in such a way that his body 
was cut into four parts. The fiscal owed his life to his fleetness of 
foot and to Sergeant Caban who slew two Moros who pursued him. 
The number of fatalities included 17 Spanish soldiers wounded by 
the kris, four Moros dead, and the datu wounded. He was able to 
reembark with his followers for Talayan through the Taviran creek. 

What a scene so dismal! What a conclusion so tragic! 

All of this is the after effect of the lack of a special legislation 
for Mindanao where the Laws of the Indies should not be applicable, 
and where conciliatory tactics must be used, showing at the same time 
firmness, in cases exercised by the politico-military authorities. 

We have already dealt with the disadvantages of the office of the 
Provincial Governor in Cottabato, and now shall deal more in 
passing on the other governmental branches. There is in the district 
the so-called Treasury Administrator who had the same duties as those 
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of the same branch, duties which are inapplicable because there is no 
custom-house, but all kinds of textiles come from Jolo through Duman- 
guila and Calabuan. We raised the fees by imposing a first-class 
license on Chinese trafficking in coffee in the settlements, because they 
not only alienate the affection of the Moros but also substitute the 
textiles from Jolo for those that come from Manila. By this method 
they purchase the goods at 1/3 of their value. We should in our 
opinion, admit textiles from the Spanish Peninsula free of charge in 
Mindanao in order to counter-check the commercial preference given 
to English and German goods which monopolize the trade. 

With regard to our naval departnient, it is so limited due to the 
lack of 20-horse power gunboats and of first-class lighters for use in 
the rivers. The Pollok naval station should be reestablished as it was, 
and the ship's captains should not be relieved so often. It is of 
utmost importance that a first-class, gunboat should continuously patrol 
Sibuguen Gulf and lUana Bay to stop the smuggling of arms and 
ammunition and to uproot piracy. 

In spite of the fact that we are the first people to respect the 
Moros, we believe that it is extremely immoral and weakness on our 
part to allow the Moros the practice of slavery in their settlement and 
for the army and naval authorities to consent tO' the existence of human 
traffic in the district. We believe that we ought to persecute resolutely , 
those who make new slaves, knowing much the methods they use in 
so doing by loading them like beasts. When the mountaineers go down 
to the coast to fish, they capture them, kill the elders and carry away 
as slaves the children, giving them very little cooked rice as rations 
so that they will weaken and not escape. We have seen a vessel with 
1 1 captives, six of whom were males and five were women. The men 
were hand-tied with their feet placed in between, while the women 
were almost like skeletons. We suffer much at similar sights, but in 
spite of how easy it could have been for us to rescue them, we could 
not do so for lack of authorization and to avoid complications with 
Datu Uco, whose followers were responsible for the enslavement of 
these unfortunate human beings who were to be sold in the open market 
like beasts or exchanged with others. We admit that in the face of 
this problem we are at a loss, but we believe that all those who are 
caught in the act of human trafficking should be sent to Luzon while 
those rescued should be sent to settlements under the supervision of 
our missionaries. 

We will now deal with our plan of colonization since it is our 
desire to exterminate this infamous slave traffic. Although we believe 
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in the policy of conciliation by the Administration, we cannot agree 
with the natives who seem to own the lives and property of these 
unfortunate human beings who are subjected to the most unbearable 
tyranny and deprived of their sacred freedom of movement, that free- 
dom that they received from the Almighty. 

A Christian country, a Spanish country, must not permit slavery 
in its dominions, although it may shed blood in so doing for the 
freedom of our brothers, childrens of Adam and children of the 
Spanish colony. 

We conclude this first part of our report, believing that the defects 
cited will suffice to call the government's attention to Mindanao, so 
that efforts be exerted to change the present organization by enacting 
special laws for that Island which will ultimately encourage the growth 
of population, agriculture and industries and thus attain that glory so 
much desired by this already precarious nation. 
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ACTUAL ESTIMATED INCOME 



Article 



Name of Income 



Services 
in Pesos 



Chapter 
in Pesos 



Services 
in Pesos 



1 
2 
4 



1st Section 


63,319.00 
944.00 
7,110.00 
98.00 
407.00 
440,00 
670.00 

7,259.00 
23,354.00 

103,622.00 


7 6,009.00 


Taxes and duties 


Chapter I 

Article 1 


MINDANAO 
For 47,444 native tribes 
For 308 mesaizo tribes 
For 1,185 headtaxes of Chinese 
For 47 Chinese farmers 
Examinaaions of dependenas 
10% land tax 
10% of tribute for reserve 

Chapter II 

Trade Taxes 


Article I 




Industrial Commissions 

Mindanao 

Whisky, rum and alcoholic drinks 

Total of First Section 


103,622.00 


27,613.00 








2nd Section 


80.00 

10.00 

580.00 




Customs Diiiies 




Only Chapter 

Article 1 




Import and Export Riglits 
Zamboanea 








Zamboanga Navigation duties 

Total of Second Section 

Third Section 


670.00 


670.00 









670.00 
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I 
II 

III 


1 

1 
2 
4 

6 

7 


Retailers Fees 


30,117.00 
2,268.00 

2,640.00 
l,///.00 

3,425.00 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

485,00 

2,388.00 


32,385.00 

11,829.00 
2,388.00 


46,602.00 


Chapter I 

Article 1 Opium products 


Zamboanga Pollok 


Cagayan de Oro Surigao, Camiguing, 
Chapter n 
Article I Stamped Paper 




" postage stamps 
" stamped pay- 
ment to the 
State 
seals for receipt 

& accounts 
judicial seals 
bulls 
" signature seals 

Chapter n 

Only Article .... Cock Fights 
Mindanao 


Total of Third Section 


1 


46,602.00 


E 


1 


Fourth Section 


195.32 
5,861.60 


6,056.92 
6,056.92 


6,056.92 


Property and Sales Taxes 
Chapter I 

Article 1 


10% property tax 
10% sales tax 

Total of Fourth Section 


First S 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 


ection 
Sectio 

Section 
SectioT 


Fifth Section 
Lotteries 

General Summary 

Taxes and Duties .. 
n Customs Duties 

Retailers Fees 

1 Property and Sales '] 


raxes 


.... P102,6 

t 

46,€ 

An 


20,000.00 

12.11 
70.00 
02.00 
56 92 


Fifth Section 


Lotteries 

Total 


20,0 

W76,9 


00.00 
50.92 



Budget 



OF 



Actual Expenditures 
IN THE Island of Mindanao 

SUMMARY 

Welfare and Justice f 71,440.00 

War 294,202.96 

Finance 1 3,856.00 

Navy 181,212.00 

Government 56,1 63.99 

Total ^61 6,874.95 
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Arti- 
cle 


Chap- 
ter 


Name of Expenditure 


Credit 


Payments 




Services 
in Pesos 


Chapters 
in Pesos 


Services 
in Pesos : 


I 


1 


Welfare and Justice 
Chapter I 

Article 1 


14,600.00 


14,600.00 


14,600.00 


Provincial 
Governments 14,480.00 

Office of 
Commanders 120.00 
Total Chapter I 


14,600.00 


II 


1 


Chapter II 

Article 2 


2,540.00 
7,735.00 
3,098.00 

4,800.00 
600.00 

467.00 
33,600.00 


13,373.00 

36,467.00 
52,840.00 


52,840.00 


Clergy 

Bislig 

Misamis 

Surigao 

New Missions 


For 6 to 800 

Pollok 


Military Installations 

Zamboanga 

For workship 167.00 
Pollok 300.00 

Missions 

Zamboanga 6,800.00 
Misamis 6,400.00 
Surigao 13,000.00 
Davao 4,800.00 
Pollok 4,800.00 

Total, Chapter II 


52,840.00 
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III 


1 


Chapter HI 

Article 1 




4,000.00 


4,000.00 


Gifts for Attraction 

Total, Chapter III 


4,000.00 






Total for Welfare and Justice 






71,440.00 


I 


1 


W AR 


1,345.00 
360.00 

15,720.00 
300.00 


17,725.00 


17,725.00 


Chapter I 

War Tribunal 796.00 
Military Health 300.00 
Administration 250.00 
Chaplain of Zamboanga 

Commands and Government 


For the 5 district 12,600.00 
" " Ypil 

command 120.00 
" Dapitan & 
Bishg Com- 
mand 3,000.00 

Central Government 


For the Government center 
Total for Chapter I 


17,725.00 


II 


1 


Chapter 11 

Article 1 


4,200.00 
211,155.36 




215,355.36 


Army Infantry Unit, in the 

Island 
1 Brigade Colonel 3,450.00 

Allowances 750.00 

Gross expense for 
regts. 102,707.18 

regts 102,707.18 
For increase of 
vacations 5,741.00 
, Total, Chapter II 


215,355.36 






Chapter HI 

Article 1 
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1 


Artillery 
Commander, Mindanao 
Rice and Bread Rations 


2,400.00 

25,594.00 
3,375.00 

10,095.00 


41,464.00 


41,464.00 


For 40, 150 bread 

rations 4,818.00 

For 546,770 rice 

rations at 5,174 

hectoliters at 4 

pesetas eah 20,776.00 

Active Commissions 


1 Commander Aide 

of P.M.G. 2,400.00 
1 Ensign, Sec. of 

Gov. 975.00 

Expense Allowances 

To Commanders of 

Bislac, Dapitan and 

Sta. Maria @ 375 1,095.00 

Emergency 

Expenses 9,000.00 

Total, Chapter III 


41,464.00 


IV 


1 


Chapter TV 

Article 1 


12,328.95 
7,329.65 


19,658.60 


19,658.60 


Hospitals 

Zamboanga Hospital 
Cottabato Hospital 

Total, Chapter IV 
Total, War 


19,658.60 




294,202.96 






FINANCE 


2,200.00 






Chapter I 

Article 1 


Building Rentals 
For 4 Administrations 
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Article 2 



Administration - Personnel 



Zamboanga 
Misamis 
Surigao 
PoUok 



5,146.00 
2,296.00 
2,296.00 
2,022.00 



Article 3 

Material 

For the 4 Adiministrations 
Total, Chapter I 
Total, Finance 



11,760.00 



896.00 



13,856.00 



13,856.00 



13,856.00 



13,856.00 



Navy 
CSiapter I 

Article 1 

Port Captaincies 
Zamboanga 

Materials 



Zamboanga 

Pollok 

Rations 

Article 2 

Armed Vessels 

For 1 corvette 
For 2 schooners 
For 1 30-H.P. gun- 
boat 
For 2 20-H.P. gun- 
boats 

Article 3 



150,00 
120.00 
100.00 



42,931.00 
69,980.00 

10,339.00 

19,910.00 



Rations 

42,705 for 1 

corvette 10,591.00 

72,270 for 2 

schooners 17,922.00 
1 30-H.P. Gunboats 2,506.00 



1,788.00 



370.00 



143,160.00 



35,449.00 



181,212.00 
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2 20-H.P. Gunboats 4,430.00 
Stations 



Davao 
Fishing fee 



291.00 
154.00 



Total, Chapter I 
Total, Navy 



181,212.00 



181,212.00 
181,212.00 



Government 
Chapter I 

Article 1 



Districts 



Misamis 

Cottabato 

Surigao 

Zamboanga 

Davao 



950.00 
950.00 

1,250.00 
750.00 

1,050.00 



Government of Mindanao 
Materials 



General Government 250.00 
Other districts 300.00 

Article 2 



Mails 



Zamboanga 
Misamis 
Cottabato 
Surigao 



2,380.00 
580.00 
580.00 
180.00 



Materials 



Rent of Zamboanga 
Article 3 



Salaries 



Interpreter, 

Zamboanga 

Interpreter, 

PoUok 

Allowance, 



800.00 
800.00 



4,950.00 
10,450.00 

550.00 



3,720.00 



360.00 



1,680.00 



21,770.00 
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II 



II 



III 



Zamboanga 50.00 

Expense for prizes 30.00 

Total, Chapter 1 



Chapter H 

Article 1 



Penitentiaries 



Zamboanga 
Davao 



5,265.00 
2,7737.50 



Article 2 



Rations, lighting, uniform, 

water 

Zamboanga 23,510.73 

Davao 2,772.76 

Total, Chapter II 



1,002.50 



26,283.49 



Chapter HI 

Article 1 

Lighthouses 
Zamboanga 

Total, Chapter III 



168.00 



21,770.00| 21,770.00 



34,285.99 



34,285.99 



168.00 



168.00 



Total, Government 



34,285.99 



168.00 



56,163.99 
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We have almost neglected in this expense budget the amounts 
invested in the construction of hospitals and other buildings which 
may exceed the amounts provided for in the budget. 

We have also failed to mention those expenses caused by the relief 
of the Regiments in general and of individuals in particular. 

Having observed some omissions in these lists of expense items 
when making the comparisons due to lack of time in noting the 
omissions dealing with the appropriations for Military Administration, 
Health and Engineering, we have therefore put down the most ap- 
proximate figures in accordance with the data in our possession. 
As a result, we have increased the appropriation for the War section, 
not only in the actual but also in the proposed budget. 

Military Administration 

For 2 Quarter-masters, second class @ P2,400 — f 4,800 

For 2 Assistants @ Pl,125— M,250 P 7,450 

For 2 Clerks @P 200— 400 

Military Health 

For 1 Subinspector, second class P2,700 

For 2 good physicians @ P2,400 — P4,800 PIO.SOO 

For 2 Pharmacists @ Pl,500 — P3,000 

Engineering Corps 

For 1 Major @ P2,400 — P2,400 

For 1 Captain @ PI ,500 — PI, 500 

For 2 Lieutenants @ Pl,125 — P2,250 P15,257 

For 2 Ensigns @ P 975— Pl,950 

For Sergeants, corporals and 100 laborers .... P7,157 

For Sergeants, corporals and 100 laborers .... P7,157 



P33,207 



The increase in the budget of the War section was P33,207 and 
therefore gave it a total appropriation of P327,407.96. 
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Organization Project 
FOR THE Island of Mindanao 

Projected Organization 



In our introduction, we promised to present a plan that would 
make progress for Mindanao in the first 6 years of organization, 
surpassing everything thus far accomplished. 

Much as we dislike to enact laws or draft ordinances, or even 
issue executive orders, we wish to present ideas that are capable of 
realization, ideas which our government has not yet put into execution. 
With their execution, we believe that much improvement will result, 
and we shall start forging ahead slowly by seeking the goodwill of 
persons who are much more competent and who may read these 
memoirs. 

We would like to see military colonies established here so that 
the colonists may give some service to the nation and so that they 
might see the day when they may reap the fruits of work. 

In order to realize how useful our plan could be, we believe it 
fit and wise for Overseas Minister [Ministro de Ultramarl to appoint 
a committee of persons who have resided in the Philippines, principally 
in Mindanao, and to include among them a former governor of this 
island, a missionary, several military and naval personnel as well as 
civil employees who could compile and write the rules and regulations 
which cover all branches of the Administration and the special manage- 
ment of such proposed colonies. 

We Will Start With the Government 

We have expressed in our previous remarks how the government 
of Mindanao is run and the flaws that we detected in it. 

It is our belief that, to begin with, the colonies must necessarily 
have a share of the fundamental principle of stability so that those 
who govern them would be acquainted with the needs of the governed. 
This is badly needed when the standard of living of the subjects is 
different, not only in religious beliefs but also in habits and customs 
as well as in the constitutional rights followed in the island under our 
jurisdiction. Some families, for example, enjoy certain hereditary 
rights, while others obtain them only by force and still others win them 
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by popular election. In addition, much time is needed to know the 
races therein, the variety of dialects spoken and the variety of customs. 
But this is not all, as those who govern must get acquainted with 
the seasons of the country and accustom themselves to its climate 
so that they can work actively; and finally, they must know the 
territory that has to be governed, study their needs and the vulnerable 
sides in the character of those races that they hope to attract. They 
should likewise secure by tact a (Christian) conversion without shed- 
ding blood of all its inhabitants as subjects of Spain. To bring this 
about, it is convenient and necessary to have (1) stability, (2) activity, 
(3) free will, (4) autonomy and firmness, and (5) justice tempered 
with generossity. 

In our belief, the Island of Mindanao should be administered 
by a Governor General with a rank on the level of Navy Captains 
of the first or second class, and who should reside precisely in Cotta- 
bato to give the district the benefit of his many years of experience. 
Thus, we shall avoid antagonisms. 

The government should retain all the personnel it actually employs 
aside from utilizing the services of an Army officer who will handle 
all matters relating to that part of his jurisdiction. 

We believe that Mindanao should be divided into 8 districts: 
(1) Zamboanga, (2) Misamis, (3) Surigao, (4) Davao, (5) Cottabato, 
(6) Sarangani, (7) Pagadian or Tucusan, and (8) Dumanguilas. 

It is also our opinion that in between these districts, colonies 
should be established by the military commands which would depend 
for support upon their respective districts. 

The northern districts could continue being run by miliary chiefs 
who should also manage the colonies established, and these officers 
could conveniently be Captains of the Army or of the Marines. 

Allowing this to be true, the 1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th 
districts should be run by oflBcers of the Army of the category of a 
first or second class vessel, whichever is more convenient to those who 
might be chiefs of gunboats, boat lighters, or vessel, as part of their 
duties. 

The capitals of the districts should be situated in ports or near 
navigable rivers. 

The Governor General should speedily put into effect and should 
resolve the measures intended for the welfare of the constituents, 
and should have all the possible autonomy allowable, specially in the 
organization of towns, establishment of churches, the building of 
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quarters and the transfer of military posts should they be found 
unheahhy. 

Policies 

Our policy with the Moros shall be that which will allow us to 
move forward or backward as needed. It should be: 

First, firm and concihatory; firm in that we should not allow them 
[non-Christians] to disobey orders given them, and conciliatory in 
that we should try to attract them by means of gifts and frequent pacts. 

Second, the Governor General as well as the district governors 
and the chiefs of the politico-military commands should pay visits to 
the Sultans, the Datus and the Bandarras Vbendaharas] giving due 
respect to their habits, customs and religions without interfering in the 
internal management of their villages. 

Third, notwithstanding what has been previously done, we believe 
that when a village commits against another village acts involving 
public morals or barbarous acts against slaves, we should try to avoid 
getting involved in them. 

Fourth, it is our opinion that the Governor General must con- 
tinue with the pension paid to the Sultan and Datu Aminul of 
Mindanao and increase those paid to datus in accordance with the 
merits of their services to the Administration. 

Fifth, it is highly desirable and convenient to our interests to 
stipulate and proclaim that slaves who take refuge in Spanish territory 
be declared free from the time they accomplish the act of submission, 
and this should be made effective from sunset of that day. 

Sixth, slaves sheltered in Spanish territory should be taken to 
distant colonies far from the villages where they had served as such. 

Seventh, our seamen should be given definite orders to keep 
strict guard over the coastal and river areas by examining each and 
every vessel which they might suspect of being piratical or of carrying 
contraband aboard. 

Eight, pirates caught in the act should be exiled to other islands 
and the slaves should be transferred to settlements nearest their families 
in the hope of attracting them. 

Ninth, to stop such evil it would be convenient that all arms 
confiscated be transported to another place and declared forfeit. 

Tenth, in order to avoid being ridiculed by natives and in order 
to avoid giving the Sultans more importance than what they already 
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are, we opine that military honors be dispensed with and in its place 
army bands should play joyous pieces, as a means of attracting them. 

Eleventh, in order to attract the minority groups, it would be 
convenient to set aside P4,(X)0 annually for this purpose to be dis- 
tributed monthly among the district governors for proper redistribution. 

Colonization 

Our system would consist in creating permanent regimental 
colonizers mainly in the southern part of Mindanao peopled by Moros, 
and of establishing agricultural colonies in territories inhabited by 
Subanons, Manobos and Tirurays. 

These regiments must, in our opinion, be composed of [native] 
marines and soldiers whose officers would be Europeans, and we say 
this basing our contention upon thousands of reasons we hold to 
defend this principle; the principal reason being that the Moros do not 
respect the natives, and if we are to be of any use we must inspire 
respect among them. 

At least two thirds of the officers should be Europeans even if 
all the active soldiers and volunteers of the army and navy might be 
composed of natives. 

Since our main objective is colonization, it would be most desir- 
able to accept all married persons as soldiers or marines even if, the 
State should have to spend for the transportation of their families 
and establishing living quarters for them. 

Any unmarried soldier who, during his term in the armed forces, 
desires to marry a Tagalog, Visayan, Malayan or Subanon woman, 
will be given all the facilities to do so and all difficulties which might 
arise should be solved for we believe that would be a better way of 
attracting good colonists. 

The required permanence of individual volunteers in the regiments 
should be for a period of 6 years in the places where they have been 
assigned, although in cases of sickness they could be transferred to 
other places. 

The number of- individuals that military colonies should have is 
100 or by army companies. Those who render services of vigilance 
or of custody of the interests of the miUtary colonies should, in ad- 
dition, be required to work in the farm, during the planting and 
harvesting seasons. 
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The Government should provide them with the needed imple- 
ments, animals and seeds necessary for planting plus a reserve fund of 
Pi, 000 for incidental expenses that might arise provided that no 
advance given to any colony should exceed P3,000. 

These P3,000 shall be reimbursed after a period of 10 years with 
an interest of 8%. In the first two years, no amortization of the capital 
should be made except for the 8% interest. These funds shall be 
administered by the colony's commander assisted by the lieutenant and 
ensign while the storekeeper of tools should be a first sergeant. 

For better performance and for clarity, the simplest possible books 
of accounts shall be kept and as little documentation as possible shall 
be made. All of these books shall be examined by the District Gover- 
nor General of the Island whenever needed. 

In order that each and every one could be given his reward, 
we are of the opinion that all the profits should be accumulated, giving 
10% to the commanders, 15% tO' lieutenants and ensigns, 12% to 
first and second sergeants, and 40% to corporals and soldiers. 

Working hours should be fixed in the rules and regulations in 
order to avoid abuses. More controls should be instituted as the need 
may arise. 

Coconuts, tobacco, cotton, sugarcane, coffee, cacao, rice, camote, 
indigo, abaca, corn and any other useful crop should be raised in these 
colonies. 

The soldiers whose tour of duty have lapsed aad who desire to 
establish themselves in the colonies and to work there on a salary 
basis, should be accepted if possible in order to increase the colony's 
population. After having spent his six years' duty, the soldier should 
be obliged to pay the tribute and other charges paid by the natives, 
thus increasing the income of the State. 

Soldiers, who have finished their tour of duty, are not obliged to 
leave the colony, as done at present; but, on the contrary, should be 
protected as much as possible in the hope that they might stay in the 
colony. 

In order to measure the progress attained by the colonies and the 
population increases in Mindanao, it would be desirable that not only 
in the Overseas Ministry but also in the Offices of the Governors 
General in Manila and in Mindanao should there be a separate division 
for this purpose every time it would be necessary to undertake other 
systems in other islands. 
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In order to attract more colonists, the government should do its 
best to have sufficient lodging facilities and that there be work for all 
newcomers. In our opinion, it would also be better to give all forms 
of exemption from taxes and even free transportation to emigrants 
from the island of Bohol, where there is an over-population and where 
the authorities and the parish priests put hindrances upon those who 
wish to emigrate but have not paid their taxes. 

The government should also make arrangements with the mail 
transport companies for the passage of European workers, always 
preferring of course the married ones who have no children or those 
who have one or two offsprings. Married couples like these should 
receive free transportation, at least one couple for every vessel, and 
the government should do likewise in the case of those who have been 
separated from their government positions. 

European emigrants could form a colony in the northern part of 
Mindanao or along the Butuan River, but it would be necessary to 
reorganize them in another manner. 

Moreover, in order not prejudice the rights acquired by the 
commanding officers of the army, we believe it timely to establish a 
central government in Mindanao by reorganizing the other divisions 
managed by military commanders; and dedicating this third island 
of the archipelago exclusively for colonization through peninsular 
immigration. 

A military government similar to that of Misamis and Surigao 
should be established in Caraga in the eastern part of Mindanao. 

The Apportionment of Dividends 

Military commanders, officers and sergeants as well as enlisted 
men who voluntarily leave the service of the colonies without rendering 
at least 3 years' tour of duty will lose all rights that would correspond 
to them. 

No profits shall be distributed during their first 2 years' stay in 
the colonies. 

The apportionment of profit and loss shall be done annually but 
partial payments shall be given every 3 years. 

If the net profits in favor of the colonies should exceed separately 
each corresponding debt, these shall be paid in full. 

If the saleable products of the colonies exceed, after payment 
of the dividends, the amount of P3,0CK), these shall be sold to form 
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part of the income of the Treasury; so that the creation of new 
colonies can be made. 

Missions 

In our judgment, the missions besides being the guardians of the 
souls of the residents of towns, colonies and military establishments, 
should likewise have under their care the instruction and cathechising 
of the infidels. There should also be missions which should establish 
colonies in towns inhabited by Subanons and Tirurays, and these 
missions should be subsidized by the government with Pi, 200 each 
for the purpose of providing an asylum for orphaned boys and girls 
and for their parents whether they be heathens or Moros. All of these 
shall be taught how to read and write, religion and agriculture, similar 
to what they are actually doing in Tamontaca. 

The girls should be lodged in separate quarters directed by 
brothers of the Company of Jesus or of Charity, who shall be rewarded 
by the Government as models of primary instruction. 

In the principal Church of the Jesuits in Manila, they should 
start a campaign for clothes and to support these asylums. 

In order to gauge the progress of the missions and to supply 
their needs, the Superior of the Province should be obliged to recom- 
mend a missionary for the position of Procurator General of the Order, 
one who has had several years of service in Mindanao and who would 
be a member of the colonization council. 

We also believe it timely to inform the Government that when it 
would need lay assistants or helpers in the new colonies, and should 
there be no available priests, to invite the Order of San Juan de Dios 
to assist in the welfare of the colonies. The latter could teach the 
boys in the arts and trades in addition to agricultural work, similar to 
what they do in San Bartolome Institute in Malaga, where we have 
seen such improvements in institutional management. 

If such a need should ever arise, the brothers of San Juan de Dios 
must be made completely independent of the Society of Jesus and 
provided with priests of their own Order. 

It is our belief that, for the greater success of these missionary 
colonies, they should be provided by the government with the needed 
tools only at the beginning, and if replacements should be needed, 
the persons in charge should order them. The same procedure should 
be followed with regard to farm implements. 
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When the orphans reach a marriageable r,ge, they should be 
allowed on Sundays to see each other away from the presence of their 
respective heads, and if several could agree to get married, they should 
be allowed to see each other during the recess hour. The engagement 
period should last no longer than 3 months. Upon their marriage the 
costs of bedding, wedding clothes and some extra rice supply shall be 
charged to the colony. 

In each conoly, there should be a plan on how to organize a 
town with wide streets and with houses 50 meters apart. In between 
the spaces, betel nut, coconut and banana trees could be planted. 
Thus fires could be prevented from spreading. 

We finally believe that all kinds of domesticated animals should be 
raised, as these form part of the assets of the colony which could 
cover those needs that time and progress will require. 

We have covered the main points of our projected plans about 
colonization, convinced that time and deeds will justify our ideas. 

The Administration of Justice 

It is our belief that the districts of Zamboanga, Misamis and 
Surigao should follow the usual procedure of Courts of Justice in 
order that offenders might not go unpunished. They should always 
abstain from interfering in the affairs of Moro settlements which 
remain independent from our own, specially in cases of crimes com- 
mitted among themselves. Insofar as cases committed by the Moros 
against our towns, we deem it timely to recommend that the complaints 
against them be made directly by the Governor of the district to the 
datus concerned because these datus count with more material means 
at their command to make themselves respected. 

Regarding crimes committed in the military districts by Christians, 
Moros and Chinese and submitted for trial, the initial investigation 
should be conducted by the lower courts and the result — together 
with the offenders — should be forwarded to the nearest Court of 
Justice. 

Offenses committed by Muslims against our military establish- 
ments should be tried by a court composed of all the Europeans who 
hold the rank equivalent to a Commander and presided by the 
Governor General of Mindanao. 

Regarding to the amok who forces his way into our establishments 
and is caught red-handed, he should be immediately shot while the 
Governor should demand at once from the Sultan, the datu and the 
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Pandita of the place where the amok came from, to assume the 
responsibility for the case. 

We also believe that good results will be obtained if all decisions 
for frifling crimes and offenses should impose on the offenders the 
penalty of working in public labor projects in government premises. 
Besides being useful, this measure will not impose a punishment on 
the native who cares nothing if he is imprisoned. It is necessary to 
be well acquainted with the customs and habits of these races to 
convince them that, lacking in dignity and modesty, the only punish- 
ment that can cause them grief or pain is that which obliges them to 
work or to have their head shaved. 

Finances 

We can say very little about this branch of the government 
service, since where there is no agriculture — the source of all wealth — 
there can be no income, and only plenty of expenses. It is high time 
that Mindanao, an island so big, an island with such facilities for 
greater production, and an island with such fertile soil, should be able 
to support itself. We can blame no one but ourselves — certainly not 
on such a fertile land comparable to the productive plains of Andalucia. 

But if our Government would only undertake some sort of a 
system whereby it would utilize the recommendations embodied in 
our observations, then we could have revenues and income enough 
to support expenses and cover advances made. 

The governments of the districts of Zamboanga, Misamis and 
Surigao should, in our opinion, follow the present trends of suppressing 
— as in the case of Zamboanga — the post of warehouse keeper since 
there is no longer a tobacco monopoly. 

The district of Cottabato, for having made much progress, should 
raise the position of Governor to an official of the second class, 
exactly like that of Zamboanga. 

The Governor of the Central Mindanao District should have in 
his treasury reserve funds of no less than ^20,000 instead of the 
f 10,000 given him. 

The various governments should continue collecting taxes imposed 
on vessels denominated as panco salisipan or vinta with bamboo out- 
riggers and sails, and it is necessary to provide them with the cor- 
responding muster-roll of a merchant ship with a license issued by the 
district authorities and bearing the one-peso seal of the government. 

Chinese engaged in business and in agriculture should continue 
paying their dues as at present but those engaged in the sale of coffee 
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without opening shops or stalls should pay flOO as first-class 
merchants. 

Chinese engaged in hinterland commerce, which should be 
prohibited completely, should be fined f300 or suffer the penalty 
exacted upon insolvents. We are prompted to propose this prohibition 
because merchants drive Moros from our settlements, causing many 
evils in the administration and to its policies. 

In our opinion, all products coming from the Spanish peninsula 
should be admitted free of duty in Mindanao in order to counter the 
damages caused by the Jolo protocol allowing the free-duty entry of 
foreign merchants to the prejudice of our national products. We lose 
f500,000 every time these smuggled goods enter the region of 
Mindanao. 

Rustic and urban properties as well as cattle ranches should be 
exempted from taxation at the present time. 

The Treasury shall own all cockpits in every town or colony and 
may sell the operating rights to the highest bidder in the same manner 
as opium dens are sold at auctions to the Chinese. 

Business engaged in the sale of liquor and other goods shall 
continue paying taxes according to the provisions of law, whether 
they are old or newly established, but the manufacturers of sugar, 
alcohol and other new concerns exploited within 6 years, shall be 
exempted from paying imposts. 

We should prepare a list of persons who pay their taxes in all 
districts and colonies in order to pinpoint individuals who are law- 
abiding. All persons over 15 years of age shall pay a cedula tax 
costing 20 centavos as family heads, while those who are not shall 
pay only 10 centavos. 

Finally, the regulations regarding the use of stamped paper shall 
continue as in other islands. 

Moreover, taxes considered as part of the Santorum collected in 
districts occupied by the missionaries shall be deposited entirely in the 
respective administration treasuries and this shall include the tributes 
and Santorum which might be collected in the future. 

War 

One of the first requirements in Mindanao is the proper location 
of the armed forces and of the forts. The forts should have corrugated 
iron roofs, because experience has taught us that the Moro hurls a 
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lighted torch with his bow, as if it were an arrow. The main requisites 
of a good defense, in our judgmeiTt, are the following: 

1. In the island of Mindanao, two battalions of 1,000 men each 
would be sufficient to form the garrison. 

2. These battalions should be composed of Marines or infantry- 
men and it would still be better if one of them were Marines and the 
other infantrymen. 

3. The regiments assigned for duty in Mindanao shall be called 
"Fijos de Mindanao" and all the commanders, officers, classes and 
enlisted troops should be volunteers. 

4. The contract entered into by any individual who becomes a 
member of the "Fijos de Mindanao" would be his promise to stay 
therein for six years. 

5. The armed force shall be distributed as colonists and as 
soldiers whose assignment shall be under the disposition of the Gover- 
nor General of this island. 

6. The distribution of these forces should be done in the manner 
below so that all assignments would be regularly carried out. 

Distribution of the Armed Forces 

Cottabato — Staff and enlisted men 400 men 

Zamboanga — Staff and enhsted men 300 

Sibuguey Bay Colony 100 

Dumanguilas Colony 100 

Pagadian or Tucuran 100 

Pollok (enlisted men) 100 

Simoay colony 100 

Santa Fe " 100 

Taviran " 100 

Tumbao " 200 

Labungan " 100 

Sarangani Bay " 100 

Davao 100 

To police missions and others 100 



Total 2,000 men 

Distributing the forces according to the above manner with a 
provision for communications' among themselves, with the families of 
civilians mixed with their families. Once the honesty of the civilian 
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colonists is proven, they could be armed at the expense of the govern- 
ment and become the nucleus of the settlement with a sufficient number 
of soldiers to inspire respect. 

In order to realize this project, the Governor should secure enough 
arms and weapons from the artillery depots in the Spanish peninsula 
which shall number no less than 3,000 to 4,000 pieces. Weapons 
should be carried while at work by both civihans and the military, 
and stacked in convenient places to prevent surprise attacks. 

The weapons should be deposited in the armory when not needed 
so that they would not be lost. This is the place where the civihans 
should deposit their weapons when they leave their homes on a visit 
or when going to recreation places. 

It would be very convenient if the side arms that our men would 
use, like the sword and the saber, were made specially for that island 
so that our men would have the advantage over the terrible Moro 
weapons like the kris, the kampilan and the death-dealing tabas. 

Each colony should have a fort in a fine state of preservation, 
four gunners and a corporal in every stronghold for the proper main- 
tenance of the weapons and their handling in order to be always 
prepared. 

The Tumbao fort which is similar to all the others, could not get 
along without such protective devices as palisades, earth and stone 
walls and provisions, due to the lack of funds. 

The soldiers' quarters of Tumbao should be made of wood with 
an iron roofing, two floors high and four entrenchments. It also should 
be located where it can command the northern and southern tributaries 
of the Pulangui River, since this is key point in the defense of the 
river and where we would most probably be molested. 

The Military Hospital should be located in PoIIok because it is 
the highest, the best ventilated and driest place in the whole island, 
and because it is nearest to Cottabato. 

The forces assigned too fortified towns could be relieved after a 
period of two years, since this is what they asked for, while the rest 
should remain in their assigned places because they are given prefer- 
ence to vacancies that might arise among the various colonies. 

The Navy in Mindanao 

After several years of practical study, we are of the opinion that 
the Naval Division of the south should be located at the island of 
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Basilan and its head should at the same time be the Governor of the 
island, totally independent from the government of Mindanao. For 
this reason, we bring out certain facts that refer to this island. 

On the administrative side, all vessels shall be under the super- 
vision of the Chief of the Division. 

Governors of the Mindanao districts who are naval officers should, 
in our opinion, depend in administrative matters upon the island's 
Governor, by utilizing the services of cruisers, transports, and the 
armed forces under him. 

The 6 districts that we proposed in the south — namely, Zam- 
boanga or Pagadian, Cottabato, Sarangani and Davao — should, in our 
opinion, be provided with a launch. 

We believe that the Mindanao Governor General should have 
under his disposition a schooner for his use in the Rio Grande and 
a gunboat from Tumbao and two launches for his use in the creeks 
flowing into the Pulangui River. 

It is our belief that all matters which are not from the Naval 
Division should be coursed thru the Governor General by the captains 
of the ships concerned. 

Knowing the Rio Grande as we do, we believe that war vessels 
should cruise as far up as Butuan and Liguasan. 

And finally, we are of the opinion that the naval station should 
remain in Pollok, the best of all Mindanao ports, a center of operations 
and where the coal stockpile should be located. As it is also the most 
healthful place in the whole island, the Naval Infirmary should be 
located there. 

Aid and Development 

With respect to this branch of government, we opine: 

1. That the government should organize the personnel to take 
charge of public correspondence concerning materials needed in all 
of the districts. 

2. The Office of the Postal Service in Zamboanga should be 
abolished or reduced to just one of the many in the district, in case 
post-office boxes are retained in the capital. 

3. The government should appoint someone from the postal 
service to take charge of mail matter in the various points of the district 
in order to avoid its being handled by the captains of the mailboats. 
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4. The employee appointed in each district for the handling of 
mail matter should be the one to handle everything relating to aid and 
protection. 

5. The government should establish weekly communications 
between the districts and the Central Administration by means of 
gunboats. 

6. It is absolutely necessary for the government to open the road 
from Tucuran or Pagadian to Misamis so that there could be daily 
contact between the northern and southern districts. 

7. The employee incharge of dispensing aid and protection in 
each district shall handle the conservation and distribution of seeds 
for planting in the colonies. 

8. There should be assigned to the Central district 500 prisoners 
who would devote their time to he opening and maintenance of roads 
and the construction of houses to be known as treasury cottages. 

9. These treasury cottages should belong to the State and shall 
be administered by Treasury officials, while its income shall accrue 
to the coffers of the Administration. 

10. These cottages would be rented to whosoever would wish to 
use them. 

11. The rent would be used for their maintenance and also to 
cover the expenses of the prisoners assigned thereto. 

12. Mindanao deportees should be closely watched and be obliged 
to devote their time to agriculture or to the exercise of arts and trades 
if thus trained. 

13. We believe that the government should pay the daily wages 
cf the unemployed laborers in the military colonies. 

14. A council composed of the authorities of the Central District 
and of its Treasury head, shall be called to resolve all problems about 
colonization, to organize public projects and to audit the rental income 
of the treasury houses. 

We terminate this brief narration of the reforms necessaiy in 
Mindanao, secure in the belief that our government will endeavor to 
enlarge the power of the Governor General of the island and avoid 
as much as possible the simultaneous relief of persons and public 
officials of a certain category who experience difficulties in a country 
whose administration is based more in knowing people, customs and 
traditions than in rules; with a government which rewards zealously 
the uneasiness of mind caused by fear of evil. It cannot be doubted 
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that with the encouragement of agricuhure; with the freedom to 
import products of the Spanish peninsula; with the honesty of pubUc 
officials and volunteers rewarded with equity; and with protection 
granted to honest colonists and emigrants — whether European or 
native — the community would grow vigorously. Presently, these com- 
munities are limited by the meager means of subsistence and insecurity. 
But the latter would grow when the rents, incomes, revenues and 
security increase. 

Such a thing will happen to the Subanon race vv'hich, once 
protected, would be visibly encouraged under our support. And when 
we uplift their morals, married couples shall be more prolific; when 
we subdue the passions of their teen-agers, offsprings will be healthier; 
and when we create needs, they shall love to work. 

Finally, with the example shown by our colonies the stimulus 
would be generally felt. 

This is our sincere hope, and now that a love for this island has 
impelled us to present these plans, we trust that they will be received 
as generously as they have been offered. We hope defects will be 
excused since this is the first time that we have attempted to propose 
such remedies. 

Conclusion 

We believe that we have compiled — although in a brief way — 
with the obligation which at the beginning of these memoirs we have 
imposed upon ourselves, and we now compile the arrangement of 
things that will redound to the progress of our island possession in 
agriculture, commerce and industry. 

Moreover, before we close, we shall show the improvement which, 
in our judgment, the community shall have had in the first six years 
from the start our project. We shall likewise demonstrate the benefits 
that the colonies could obtain for the residents of the island and the 
State. 

The present population of Mindanao has risen to 162,770, the 
number submitted to our government, and we are of the opinion that 
when the colonies were originally established the people in such 
colonies numbered only 4,270; and this became 25,000 due to the 
immigration of natives from Bohol and Luzon. Adding to this 12,000 
that included slaves, refugees and converted infidels, we would have 
a total of 204,040 souls. Granting that the population would increase 
by only 10% in six years, we shall have 244,444; and this number. 
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combined with the 127,566 heathens, shall total 352,010. We calculate 
that since the Moros number 200,625 and we shall therefore have an 
increase of 151,384 more people. With the progress of immigration 
to our colonies our project would be realized in 20 years. Without 
unity the groups will be isolated from each other, losing cohesiveness 
and strength, but with union the enemy shall be vanquished without 
needing bloody wars. Thus, we shall attain a political as well as a 
conciliatory transformation which shall give us the goal we are aspiring 
for. 

We shall next proceed by discussing the crops that we propose 
to raise in our project and their results. 

Rice 

We are of the belief that rice is one of the most profitable crops 
we have to cultivate. We have calculated that if each carabao could 
work 16 areas of land during the 5 hours of daily routine labor in the 
farm, and since there are 30 of the 40 carabaos available for work in 
each colony daily, they could till every 480 areas producing 7.5 
Spanish bushels {fanegas) of rice. In 20 days, at this rate the land 
tilled would be the equivalent to 150 Spanish bushels and in 60 days 
the total land cultivated would be 97 hectares. 

In this country, we could lay aside for seeding 75 cavans of 
rice at the rate of half a cavan per bushel, and we would still have a 
total yield of 2,000 cavans from 26% of the seed sown. At ?2 per 
cavan, our 2,000 cavans would give us P4,000 per year. In five years 
this would amount to P20,000. 

Sugar 

Sugarcane is another crop that should be raised in the colonies. 
Under the supposition that one carabao could work one-fourth of the 
area in 5 hours of daily labor, then 8 animals could finish 2 areas, 
and 30 carabaos could finish the equivalent of 7.5 areas everyday, 
which would in 10 days total 75 areas, or 48.29 hectares. 

According to data one hectare of land in Spain planted to sugar- 
cane would yield — depending upon the quality and the amount of 
labor put into it — three classes of sugar; (1) one which would give 
a harvest of from 3,000 to 4,000 arrobas of sugar; (2) another which 
would give from 4,000 to 5,700 arrobas; and (3) still another from 
5,700 to 9,000. Prices vary from 12, 17, 20 to 24 centavos per arroba. 
[An arroba in equivalent to 11.5 kilos or 25 pounds.] 
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To have a fair idea of the amount of sugar harvested in Mindanao, 
we need to consider not only the fertility and virginity of her soil 
but also the quality of labor there which is very different from that 
in Spain. It is our estimate, therefore, that one hectare in Mindanao 
would yield 4,000 arrobas of sugar and since 48 hectares are under 
cultivation, they would then produce 192,000 arrobas valued at Pi, 680, 
on the basis of 4 centavos per arroba. 

Moreover, we prudently believe that from the sugar produced in 
the sugar mills of the colonies, the amount of sugar obtained is only 
5% of the gross weight of the cane; and the 9,600 arrobas of this 
sugarcane variety would give us only P9,600 priced at Pi .00 per 
arroba. 

We calculate that the sugar cuttings would last for live years in 
the 48 hectares tilled; the labor involved would be superficial, perhaps 
some cleaning by weeding. 

It would therefore be feasible to increase the annual planting by 
one-fourth of the cultivated area; that is, by 12 hectares. This would 
give us an additional Pi 2, 400 in the following manner: 

1st year of planting and 2nd of the colony .... P 9,600 

2nd year of planting and 3rd of the colony . . . 12,000 

3rd year of planting and 4th of the colony . . 14,400 

4th year of planting and 5th of the colony . . 16,800 

5th year of planting and 6th of the colony .... 19,200 

The above figures show the result of cultivating 96 hectares of land 
that would produce earnings amounting to P19,200. 

CofFee Plantations 

We recommend the raising of coffee: we can plant annually 5 
hectares of this shrub, equivalent to producing 7.765 bushels of beans 
from each hectare. A total of 5,000 plants will be sown and after the 
6th year each colony will have 25 hectares of coffee plantations 
equivalent to a production of 38.823 bushels of coffee beans. 

After the fifth year, the plantations will give an initial yield of 
5,000 gantas of coffee beans which, computing at the rate of P.34 per 
ganta, will earn Pi, 700. On the sixth year we gather the harvest of the 
first two plantations, giving us 10,000 gantas valued at P3,400, resulting 
in an approximate cost of P11.22 per picul and P2.04 per arroba, which 
is an all-time bargain and a good buy at that. [A ganta is equivalent 
to 3 liters, while a picul weighs 63.25 kilos or 139.44 lbs.] 
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Finally we believe that we should also plant coconuts, abaca, 
indigo and cotton; more gardens planted to esculent plants should be 
started to diversify the daily fare of the soldiers. We presume that we 
cannot get more than ^5,000 from abaca, indigo and coconuts at the 
end of the fifth year. 

To obtain the, results previously cited, we shall have to rely on 
certain factors. We said that each colony shall be made up of 100 
active men provided with tools, work animals, and all sort of grain 
and seed which are to be charged against the P3,000 set aside for 
each colony and which, in turn, shall be taken from the P50,000 
appropriated for the maintenance of local families in the island of 
Mindanao. 

We believe that 50 of these men should be assigned to each colony 
at the following cost: 

Installation 

Work animals — For 40 carabaos at P20 f 800 

Work implements — For the things needed in the work 400 

Seeds and Grain — of all kinds 400 

Expenses — For warehousing and drainage 500 

— For a sugar mill after the 1st year 500 

Total P2,600 

Allowing, therefore, a loss of 20% for each of the crops, we can 

deduct from the income of P47,000 

the loss 9,520 

Net profit for distribution P38,080 

We propose that 10% of the net profits be distributed as a reward 
to the chief commander of the colony; 15% be distributed among the 
lieutenants and ensigns; 12% to the first and second sergeants; and 
40% among the corporals and enlisted men. 
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By splitting the net profits amounting to ^38,080, the share cor- 
responding each individual follows: 



Rank 


Percent- 
age 


Value 

of 

Percentage 


Individual 
Share 


Chief Commander 


10% 


P3,808 


P3,808.00 


2 Lieutenant 




P5,712 


2 Ensigns 


15% 


4 


Pi, 428. 00 


2 Second Sergeants 


12% 


P4,569 




2 First Sergeants 

100 Corporals and 
enlisted men 




4 


PI, 142.20 
P152.52 


40% 


P15,232 
100 



Total for Distribution 



P29,331 



We have shown how the dividends should be distributed, and 
how a commander — aside from the savings that he could make from 
his salary — could still collect P3,808 as a reward of his labors, his 
vigilance, zeal and privations; how each lieutenant and ensign could 
get a share of Pi, 428; how each of the 4 sergeants could obtain 
Pi, 142; and how each of the 100 corporals and enlisted men could 
receive Pi 52. 32. 

The native soldier by receiving Pi 52. 32 can get settled by buying 
a carabao for P18; a house for P50; 12 cavans of rice for P24; clothes 
and tools for P8.10 and still retain P40 for his eventual needs. With 
the 10 hectares of land that the Government shall award him, he can 
start as a colonist. 

After distributing P29,321 from the net profit of P38,080, a 
balance of P8,759 still remains. Out of this sum, we shall pay P3,000 
for the loan and Pi, 440 for the 8% interest on the loan, leaving the 
sum of P4,319 which can be applied to the support and maintenance 
of the colony. 

We have thus shown how the individual, the colony and the 
State stand to gain through our project. 
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We would like to list tlie taxes and duties to be imposed during 
the six years of its trial period, but it is impossible to do so until the 
results are seen. Nevertheless, we believe that we shall have the 
income to meet, if not all the expenses, at least the greater part, by 
imposing taxes according to experience and the studies made on how 
these taxes could be made more effective. But we always believe that 
these taxes must be referred to higher authorities by the administrative 
chiefs of the Mindanao districts, with the previous consent of the 
Colonization Board of the central districts. 

Finally, we believe that in concretizing our ideas, we have not 
offended extraneous interests and have avoided any concept or thought 
which is incompatible with this work. 

Copy of the Treaty Between the Sultan of 

TUMBAO OF the RiO GrANDE AND SpAIN 

There is a [printed] stamp which contains the following words: 
"P and M Government of Zamboanga = At the Sultanate of Tumbao 
in the Rio Grande of Mindanao on 14 June, 1857, of the Christian 
era and on the 31st of the same month and year of the Mohammedan 
hegira, there were gathered on one side Don Jose Garcia y Ruiz, 
Colonel of Cavalry, Governor of Zamboanga and Commanding General 
of Mindanao, Basilan and the Samals in representation and absolute 
authorization of H. E. Don Francisco Norzagaray, Captain General of 
the Philippines who summoned to a conference the Sultans and Datus 
of this territory in response to a mission entrusted him by Queen 
Isabel II of Spain. 

"He was advised not to close any contract without her previous 
approval, together with his companions composed of D. Fernando 
Hernandez de Cordova, commander of the Engineering Corps of the 
south; of D. Jose Domingo Lopez, Lieutenant of the Spanish Royal 
Navy and commander of the Pollok naval station; and of D. Alejo 
Alvarez, the official interpreter of the government. The Mohammedan 
side was composed of the Sultans of Tumbao, of Cabutatan and 
Maming, together with Datus Gago, Atataging, Mamunang, Buting, 
Palut, Apipinan, Amayara (heir of Sultan Dris), and Atamo. Also 
present were the Secretary of Sultan Mitutg-Ytug-Saigut, the religious 
chiefs Panditas Tuang Ymang, Yman Yatic, and several other leading 
persons of Tumbao and its suburbs. The conference was extensive 
and was interpreted by D. Alejo Alvarez and dealt with measures 
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intended to satisfy both parties so that a spirit of sincere and lasting 
friendship might be obtained. With respect to this, the Moros presented 
a final condition with the following agreements: 

"First — We know by tradition that since the conquest and pos- 
session of Zamboanga in the year 1635 of the Christian era and since 
in other more recent epochs, the Spaniards have remained in our 
lands and their rights of lordship, of property and of the whole island 
of Mindanao are constant and firm. 

"Second — In consequence of this manifestation, we admit to be 
and desire to remain as the good and loyal subjects of our Queen 
Isabel II and of her whole dynasty forever. To this we swear fidelity 
and full homage to her in our acts in accordance with our Mohammedan 
beliefs not only in our names but also in the names of our children 
and descendants. 

"Third — We ask Her Majesty and her representative. His Excel- 
lency, the Captain General, D. Fernando Norzagaray, who in her name 
rules these Philippine Islands, that we be given a national flag, her 
protection and support; and allow us to maintain our property rights, 
our women, our customs and our Mohammedan hierarchy that we 
have been enjoying since time immemorial. 

"Fourth — We desire that Spaniards, both civilians and soldiers, 
would come to settle, trade and open up still uncultivated lands in 
our territory to whom we shall exend all our friendship and protection 
against any of our followers who, misguided in their duties, might 
attempt to offend them. 

"Fifth — We shall obey the Spanish authorities who act for our 
welfare. 

"Sixth — It is our desire that crimes committed between Chris- 
tians and Moros should be tried and punished in accordance with 
Spanish laws, while those committed by Moros alone should be tried 
and punished in accordance with Moro customs, until such a time 
v^fhen we could know the goodness of Spanish laws, in which case 
this condition might be replaced. 

"Seventh — When this territory shall have been completely tilled, 
perhaps within 10 years, we shall pay the fixed quota that Spain might 
charge in the same way that natives and other tillers and merchants 
do who come to live with us. 

"Eighth — We bind ourselves in the most solemn manner that 
we shall not make any contracts nor new agreements with any other 
foreign nation even on commercial matters without the consent of our 
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Kings and our Spanish rulers or their deputies in the Philippines. 
If we would do otherwise, we could be punished as rebels. 

"In the event of a foreign invasion of our lands, we shall resist 
side by side with our Spanish brothers. 

"The Commanding General and Governor of Zamboanga, Don 
Jose Garcia y Ruiz, shall find out as much as possible how good and 
acceptable are the bases of his mission of fraternity and obedience, 
and shall forward the resolution to the Most Excellent Governor 
General, Don Fernando Norzagaray, whose decision shall be com- 
municated to the Mohammedan chiefs. Until then, these conditions 
shall not be in force. 

"In this way shall both parties act, with the Sultan putting his 
seal and the Governor putting his signature together with the signatures 
of the Commanding officer of Engineers, the Commanding officer of 
the navy and the government interpreter. Next follow the stamping 
of the Arabian seal and the signatures in Arabic of Jose Garcia Ruiz, 
Jose Domingo Lopez, Hernando Fernandez de Cordova and Alejo 
Alvarez, the interpreter. There are several Arabic signatures fol- 
lowing." 

Estimated Income for the Island of Mindanao 

Tributes — Increases. Allowing that there are 162,770 inhabitants 
in a settlement, we estimate that the amount of tribute to be collected 
would be P81,385; but due to the poverty of these natives, we propose 
to collect P70,000 only, giving us an increase of ^3,681 from this 
source. 

Industrial Licenses. Conscious of the possible benefits that our 
commerce would get, we propose that free entry privileges be given to 
textiles from the Spanish peninsula. Everytime that our government 
thinks of increasing commercial and individual trade, we believe it 
fit and wise that, since the Chinese reap a 50% profit for every picul 
of coffee sold, the State should have 10% profit, and we estimate 
that we should charge P.50 for every picul of coffee gathered. Since 
the harvest would amount to P20,000 piculs, our income from this 
source would be Pi 0,000. 

Taxes from Navigation. As a political measure which is beneficial 
to the Treasury we have proposed that all vessels be required to carry 
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a permit, be it a panco, a salisipan or a vinta carrying freight. We 
shall collect around Pi, 000 if there be about 1,000 of these vessels 
in the entire island. 

Revenue from prohibited articles. In consideration of the in- 
creased vigilance resulting from the increase in our armed forces, we 
believe that we should strictly cut off the smuggling of goods that 
enter Mindanao from Jolo. From confiscations and fines alone we 
should derive an income of ^3,000. 

Stamped Documents. As political measure and a simultaneously 
a source of revenue, we propose that all subjects of ours should carry 
a personal cedula that would identify him. Estimating the population 
of the island as over 162,770, we can require around 50,000 of these 
subjects to pay this cedula at 20 centavos each and thus collect an 
income of Pi 0,000. 

Cockpits. By increasing the number of districts in our project, we 
presume that we could derive an income of around P600 from this 
source. 

Lotteries. Considering the increase in population, the revenue 
from this source can be increased up to Pi, 000. 

Fortuitous Revenues. Our proposal to assign a part of the 500 
prisoners in the island to the construction of houses which could be 
rented to persons and which would give us an additional income of 
P6,000. 

With this, we conclude our proposed estimate of income which 
gives us a total of P212,231.92, the actual income is P176,950.92 
which will give our proposed budget a favorable balance of P35,281. 

We do not subscribe to the idea of imposing too many contribu- 
tions and taxes because it not only inspires fear in (he heart of 
contributors but also benumbs the progress of office administration. 

Unification at present is impossible in an island like Mindanao 
with a sparse population without cultivated land, without cattle breed- 
ing and without any form of industry to tide it over. What it badly 
needs before everything else is capital and labor so that prosperity 
might reign in that region which is worthy of a better fate. 
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Chap- 
ter 


Arti- 
cle 


Designation of income 


Income 


Estimated 


Budget 


Services 
in Pesos 


Chapters 
in Pesos 


Sections 
in Pesos 






Section I 












Contributions of Taxes 












Chapter I 








1 


1 


Article 1 


76,009.00 
3,681.00 


79,690.00 




Actual income from this 

source 

Additional from tributes 






Chapter U 












Taxes from Commerce 








Article 1 








Industrial Patents 








2 


1 


Actual income from this 

source 

Tax of 50 centavos from 


27,613.00 










200 piculs of coffee 

Total of Section I 


10,000.00 


37,613.00 


"117,303.00 


117,303.00 


Section II 








Customs Duties 


Brought forward 






Chapter I 












Article 1 








1 


1 


Actual income from this 












source 

From Kol permits @ Fl.OO 


1,000.00 
670.00 


1,670.00 








Total of Section II 




1,670.00 


1,670.00 


Section III 












Taxes from contrabands 
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Chapter I 

Article 1 


32,385.00 
3,000.00- 

11,000.00 
11,829.00 


35385.00 
58,214.00 




Actual income from opium 
From confiscation and fines 
of the Jolo contrabands 

Chapter H 

Article 1 


Sealed Paper 

Actual income from this 

source 

Residence Certificates of 

50,000 natives @ P.20 per. 

Total Brought Forward 


22,829.00 


Chapter lU 

Article 1 


2,388.00 
600.00 


2,988.00 


60,202.00 


Cock Fighting 

Actual income from this 

source 

From projected increase of 

districts 

Total of Section III 


61,202.00 


Section IV 




6,056.92 


6,056.92 


Ways and Means 
Chapter I 

Article 1 


Actual income from this 
source 

Total of Section IV 


6,056.92 


Section V 


20,000.0C 
1,000.0C 


21,000.0C 


21,000.00 
21,000.00 


Actual income from this 

source 

Estimated increase 

Total For Section V 


21,000.0C 
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Chap- 


Arti- 










ter 


cle 


Section IV 










Eventual Incomes 






Only Chapter 












Rent of Treasury Houses 








Lone 




From the rent of 40 houses 

in Cottabato @ P5 monthly 

each; 200 x 12 

Rent of 20 houses in Zam- 

boanga 100 x 12 

Rent of 10 houses in Davao 


24,000.00 
1,200.00 










50 X 12 


600.00 


600.00 








Rent of 10 houses in 












Dumanguilas 50 x 12 


600.00 










Rent of 100 houses in 












Paganan 50 x 12 


600.00 










Rent of 10 houses in 












Sarangani 50 x 12 

Total of Section VI 


6,000.00 




6,000.00 




6,000.00 




General Summary 






Section I 


Contributions and Taxes 




PI 17,303.00 




II 


Customs Duties 




1,670.00 




III 


Taxes from Contrabands 




61,202.00 




IV 


Ways and Means 




6,056.92 




V 


Lotteries 




21,000.00 




VI 


Eventual income 
Total 




6.000.00 
P213,231.92 
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Comparative Summary 
OF THE Actual Budget of Income 

AND THAT OF OUR PROJECT 



Pesos Cents 



Estimated Budget of Expenses 
FOR the Island of Mindanao 



Amount of actual income in Mindanao — 175,950 92 

Estimated budget of income — 212,231 92 



Favorable balance of our Project 35,281 00 



Summary 


Pesos 






Cents 




78,865 


00 




331,783 


51 




14,968 


00 




182,595 


00 




63,984 


89 4/8 


Patronage 


848 


00 



Items 

Welfare and Justice 

War 

Finance 

Navy 

Government 

Social Welfare or Aid and Patronage 

Total 672,954 40 4/8 
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Hospitals. Instead of the amount of ^19,658.60 actually con- 
signed for the support and maintenance of hospitals in Zamboanga and 
Cottabato, we recommend a reduction to P18,013.65 among the hos- 
pitals of PoUok, Zamboanga and the military colonies, in order that 
they might have a first-aid kit or medicine chest and other medical 
necessities. To the Pollok hospital, we would assign P8,013.65; f 5,000 
to the Zamboanga hospital; P5,000 to the hospital of the military 
colonies; and a reserve fund of P5,000 to be used by all of them. 
In this way, we are sure of improving the services of the nearest 
infirmary in Pollok. Cottabato is humid, and the location of its 
hospital between creeks is far from healthful. 

Brigadiers. We suggest the elimination of the position of Brigadier 
for being unnecessary in Mindanao and for causing results contrary 
to what they were designed for. They have created antagonisms in 
localities thus reduced in importance. 

Treasury. We wish to abolish the position of warehouse keeper 
in Zamboanga for being useless. 

We suggest raising to Class No. 2 the administrative official of 
Pollok or Cottabato, because they are the capitals of Central Mindanao. 
We would raise the salary of the comptroller from P600 to f 1000 
so that he may have a better living standard. 

The Administrators of Misamis and Surigao should both be raised 
to Class No. 4 with salaries of PI, 200, the Comptroller getting PI, 000. 
The outlay for materials should be distributed impartially, so that 
benefits would be regularly enjoyed. 

The appropriation of P13,856 for the Treasury should be raised 
to P14,969 because of the pressing needs of this island and of the 
effects of what we are proposing. We have not hesitated in increasing 
the appropriation by P 1,1 13 in the certainty of reaping the benefits 
accruing from a threefold increase in income as a result of a little 
extra expense. 

Navy. The expenses actually appropriated to the Navy reach a 
total of P181.21 and if security is to be attained more should be 
allotted. 

We have failed to pay much attention to the Southern Naval 
Division now stationed in Zamboanga, but we believe that it should 
be transferred to Basilan and be made totally independent of the 
Mindanao administration. Its commander, who is also the chief of 
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all units in the Division, should be the Politico-Military Commander 
of the island. We expect great results out of this change. 

Estimated Bxidget of Expenses 
Increase and Decrease 

Office of Governors. With respect to this item, we propose 
Pi 1,82 in lieu of the P14,600 consigned to it, assured that the office 
shall be better discharged with a savings of P2,780. 

Missions. In appropriating P56,840 for the support of missions, 
the clergy and the mountain tribes, we propose to increase the amount 
by PlO,215, making it P67,055. But in doing so we increase the 
services rendered by 5 new churches in Tumbao and Tamontaca. 
Instead of giving P300 monthly to the church of PoUok, we proposed 
to give only Pi 80 to each, or Pi 5 monthly and cut the daily expense 
to half, which we deem prudent for maintenance and cleanhness. 

Gifts for tribes. There are actually consigned to this item the 
amount of P4,000 which we would increase to P6,000 so that all the 
districts can enjoy the benefits of our help. 

Asylums. The experience of so many years in Mindanao has 
shown us that one of the best changes we can make is that pertaining 
to asylums, since it has accomplished acts so humanitarian as snatch- 
ing defenseless human beings from hunger, misery, prostitution and 
even from death. Considering these results, we propose to open 
4 asylums that will require an appropriation of P4,800, and P720 
for one more — insignificant amounts considering the benefits they 
will bring and the success we expect of them. Our appropriation for 
personnel thereby will increase by P7,200, but this increase covers a 
threefold service; the missionaries, the directors of orphans, and the 
teachers of practical agriculture. 

Military Colonies. We should increase the appropriation by 
P6,000 for 5 military colonies, so that each of them could have a 
missionary and a cathechist; otherwise these colonies would end up 
v/ithout faith or religion, thus converting them to become forlorn 
entities devoid of moral restraint and encouragement. 

War. An additional amount of P2,000 was appropriated to 
provide the two regiments with a staff of 10 captains each, and 
eliminating the practice of using musicians for garrison duty. 

Artillery. We propose to form a section of this branch of war 
so that the forts might be better guarded and served than at present. 
We propose P9,028 for this purpose. 
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Our estimated budget of expenses for the Navy would reach a 
total of Pl82,595, or PI, 383 more than the actual appropriation, not- 
withstanding an increase in the services rendered. We recommend an 
appropriation for the maintenance and support of two lighters for use 
in the Rio Grande and of the gunboats sorely needed in the southern 
region. We plan to add six districts in this place; and as to the Navy, 
we plan to create positions for three Navy Lieutenants of the second 
class. They spend more at present and yet the services rendered have 
deteriorated. We plan to organize the administrative force of the towns 
of Sarangani, Pagadian or Tucuran and of Dumanguilas almost with 
the same expenditures and we propose to put up vessels fit for these 
coasts and the services required. We hope that our recommendations 
will be heeded since we are capable of consolidating our might in 
six years, coupled with the stability of the commands and the respon- 
sibilities entrusted; and it would mean the most flattering success for 
the Administration, the State, the island and for everybody in general. 

Government. We propose the appointment of a Navy Captain 
to be the Governor General of the Island in order that the unity of the 
Moros might constitute the first step of reforms. 

We propose to give the secretaries of the district administrations 
a salary of PI, 000 instead of the P800 that they now enjoy everytime 
they are assigned to discharge simultaneously the duties of Social 
Welfare official. 

Postal Service. This is one service which is completely neglected 
in Mindanao. In order to systematize it, we propose to make the 
Cottabato Administration as the center of operations with an appro- 
priation of PI, 300. 

The Zamboanga post office, which is enroute and having less 
work to do, should be allotted PI, 000; Misamis, P400; while those 
of the other districts, whose chiefs will be their governors, shall be 
given P50 or PlO monthly as a reward. 

Sundry Expenses. Aside from what has been previously assigned 
to this item, we would appropriate Pi, 500 as gratuities to Moros or 
datus whose services would merit a reward. 

Prisoners. We believe it necessary that we be provided with the 
services of 500 prisoners for the needs of the Island, and when they 
have served their terms of confinements with a good record of behavior, 
they should be assisted by having them united with their families so 
that they might become good colonists. 
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We propose to appropriate for this item the sum of P28,914.89- 
4/8 instead of what is actually spent for this jjurpose — which is 
P34,285.99 — and thus save P5,37 1.09-4/8, and we venture to assure 
that greater benefits would accrue the island, the prisoners and the 
State from the incomes of the Government houses. 

Social Welfare. We propose the sum of P848, which may be 
quite insignificant but which might be enough to pay for the personnel 
and material of lighthouse beacons which are so scarce — but much 
needed — in this island. With P720, we can remunerate persons put 
in charge of the lighthouse while the P128 shall be used to buy 
coconut oil for illumination. 

Finally, we propose that the local funds of the island should make 
a contribution of P50,000 for the support and maintenance of roads 
and of other extraordinary expenses during the first years of our 
proposal. 

We conclude our plan by proposing an appropriation of 
^672,954.40-4/8 instead of f616,874.95, or an increase of P56,079.45- 
4/8 over the actual budget. This increase will prove insignificant 
considering the increase of services to be rendered. We request a 
careful study of these proposals which could have been more pro- 
gressive but for our personal imperfections. We implore that in view 
of our good faith and patriotism, the higher authorities would favor 
us with their indulgence. 
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Cbap- 
ter 



Arti- 
cle 



Designation of Expenses 



Credits 



Services 
in Pesos 



Appropriations 



Chapters Sections 



Welfare and Justice 
Chapter I 

Article 1 
Provinces 

Zamboanga 

Salary 

1 Governor 750 1,250 2,000 

1 Attorney 
General 600 900 1,500 

1 Inter- 
preter 120 — 120 

1 Clerk 44 — 44 

Same items for Misamis 

and Surigao suppressing 

that of Cottabato 

Article 2 

Provinces with judicial 
qualities 
Davao 



1 Interpreter 
1 Clerk 

Cottabato 

1 Interpreter 
1 Clerk 



120 
144 



120 
144 



Total of Chapter I 

Chapter II 

Article 1 

Clergy 

Chapter I 
(brought forward) 



Bislig 



Tandag 
Tajo 



3,764 



7,528 



11,922 



264 



264 



528 



11,820 



11,820 



11,820 
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Misamis 



Arti- 
cle 



Chap- 
ter 



At the 


Leangu 1,140 








rate of 


San Juan 








P800 for 


Tinatuan 








every 500 


Rinablon 


2,540 






tributes 


Danganga 
Banarang 

Cagayan 

Guia 924 

Agusan 

Tasaan 

Tagaluan 

Santa Ana 1,100 

Santa Isabel 

Manebinig 432 

Calamian 650 

Mambajao 704 

Sagay 707 

Gunsiliban 

Sangarany 

Sangarany 781 

Jiminen 

Aloran 

Misamis 

Lucaban 677 

Total 


5,975 




11,820 


8,515 






Credit 


Chapter 


Sections 


Designation of Expenses 


Services 


in Pesos 


in Pesos 






in Pesos 








Previous Total 


8,515 




11,820 


Misamis 


Higan 








At the 


Initao 600 








rate of 


Naouan 


1,760 






P122.50 


Alabijid 600 








per 500 


Molugar 








tributes 


Iponan 560 

Pi Aao 

Dapa 543 

Cabritong 593 

Numancia 








Cause 


836 
Sapa 


3,098 






Total 


Cantilan 1,128 
of Chapter II 




13,373 






13,373 


13,373 



35,193 
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III 



IV 



Chapter U 

Article 5 

Worship 

For worship of Zam- 
boanga Chapel 50 
For the celebration of 
Fiesta 42 
For worship of 
Pollok Church 180 
For worship of 
Cottabato Church 180 
For worship of 
Tamontaca Church 180 
For worship of 
Sarangani Church 180 
For worship of 
Pagadian Church 180 
For worship of 
Dumanguilas Church 180 
For worship of 
Tumbao Church 180 
Total of Chapter II 


1,352 


1,352 


1,352 


1.352 


Total forwarded 






26,545 


Total brought forward 

Chapter IV 

Article I 

Gifts to attract the moun- 
tain tribes and to convert 
them thru presents under 
the authority of the mis- 
sionaries 

The same for the disposi- 
tion of the Governor Gene- 
ral for all districts 

Total of Chapter IV 


2,000 
4,000 


6,000 


26,545 
6,000 


6,000 


Chapter V 

Article 1 

For the asylum of training 
for the orphans like that of 
Tamontaca to nourish the 
children 
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1 


Asylum of Tamontaca 1,200 
" Sarangani 1,200 
" Duman- 

guilas 1,200 
" Butuan 1,200 

Article 2 


4,800 






2 


For 2 brothers of Charity 
in each one of the asylums 
for the care of the children 




5,520 






Total of Chapter V 


720 


5,520 


5,520 




Total forwarded 










38,065 


Chapter VI 








Article 1 








Missions in the whole Island 








r 

1. Zamboanga Zamboanga 2,000 


5,600 






At the rate of Tetuan 1,200 








P800 for the Los Mercedes 








Fathers and Manicalan 








P400 for the Bolan 1,200 








Brothers o f Curnan 








Charity Dumalong 1 ,200 








Total brought forward 


5,600 




38,065 


2. Misamis Balinojasac 








At the rate of Sangolon 1,200 


1,200 






P800 for the Salay 






1 


Fathers and Ruiniguilan 








P400 for the 








Brothers o f 








Charity 








Surigao 2,000 








Taganaan 1,200 








Placer 








Gigaguil 1,200 








Bacgac 








Mainit 1,200 








Yabonga 








Butuan 2,000 








Jubay 








Jalacogon 1,200 








San Juan 










Rumanan 1,200 


10,000 
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VI 



Total forwarded 


16,800 




38,06^ 


Bislig 
3. Surigao Catel 2,000 
(continued) Caraga 

Dinagez y Nenor 1,200 

4. Davao Vergara 2,800 

Pollok 1,200 

5. Cottabato Cottabato 1,200 

Tamontaca 2,400 


3,200 
2,800 
4,800 


7,200 




Article 2 








New Asylums 








At the rate of 2 Fathers and 2 
brothers 








2 Sarangani Asylum 2,400 
Dumanguilan " 2,400 
Butuan " 2,400 


27,600 


2,200 






The Tamontaca asylum has 
already been consigned 










Article 3 










Military Colonies 








3 


Sibuguey asylum 1,200 
Pagadian or Tucuran 1,200 
Simoay 1,200 
Tumbao 1,200 
Lebungan 1,200 

Total of Chapter IV 


6,000 


6,00 


40,800 


40,800 


WAR 










Chapter I 










Article 1 










Army General Staff 










Cottabato 








1 


1 Captain 1,500 

1 Lieutenant 1,125 

Ensigns 1,950 

Article 2 

Districts and 

Military Commands 


4,575 


4,575 
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I I 



II 



II 



1 Lieutenant Colonel, 

Governor of 2nd 

district (Misamis) 2,700 
1 Lieut. Col.-3rd Dis. 

(Surigao) 2,700 
1 Captain, Sta. Maria 

Command 1,500 
1 Captain Bislig 

Command 1,500 
1 Captain Dapitan 

Command 1,500 
Total, Chapter I 




9,900 
14,475 


9,900 
14,475 


Chapter n 

Article 1 


300 
300 


600 


600 


Military Health 

Allowance, Health Officer 

Article 2 

Military Administration 

Rental and office expenses 
of the Cottabato 
Commissary 

Total, Chapter II 


600 


Previous Totals 

Chapter III 

Cottabato and Colonies 

Infantry personnel — 

One regiment 

Staff of Jolo and Officer 
For this item we add 2 
Captains so that there 
would be 10 not 8 Com- 
mander and Officers P50,835 

Band 3,933.92 
Classes and troops 
increased in the 100 
garrisons 73,767.97 
Prizes and 
decorations 73,767.97 

Same as previous with the 


129,536.89 


257,764.86 


14,475 
600 
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I\ 



V 



band abolished 
Artillery 
1 arms Captain 1,500 
1 Lieutenant 1,125 

Total forwarded 


125,602.97 
2,625 


257,764.86 


257,764.86 


272,839.86 


1 Ensign 975 

1 First Sergeant 288 

2 Sergeants, 

2nd class 450 
2 European 

corporals 1,890 
50 Native artillery- 
men 2,800 
.Total, Chapter III. 


6,403 


6,403 
264,167.86^ 


6,403 

279,242.86 


Total forwarded 






279,242.86 


Chapter IV 








Article 1 








Provisions 








For rice of 2,050 native gar- 
risons enough for all the 
colonies which amounts to 
748,250 rations at 0.95 liters 
per and at P4 per hectoliter 


28,432 


28,432 




Article 2 








Utensils 








For this item in general 
Total, Chapter IV 


3,000 


3,000 


31,432 




31,432 


Total forwarded 
Chapter V 




31,432 


279,242.86 
31,432 


Article 1 








Campaign Rewards 








To the Dapitan, S+a. Maria 
and Bislig military com- 
mands at P375 
To the Mindanao army 
commands for persecution 
of wrongdoers 

Total, Chapter V 


1,095 
2,000 


3,095 




3,095 


3,095.00 


Total forwarded 




313,783.65 
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VI 



Chapter VI 

Article 1 

Hospitals 

The Pollok Hospital 

For this item 
Zamboanga Hospital 

For this item 

Military colonial Hospitals 

For the infirmaries of the 
island 

Total, Chapter VI 
Total of the War Section 



8,013.65 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 



18,013.65 



18,013.65 



18,013.65 



331,783.65 





TREASURY 






Chapter I 






Article 1 






Administrations 




1 Official, Adminis- 






trator 2 


1,500 


Zambo- 


1 Official, Comp- 




anga 


troller 1 
1 Official, In- 


1,300 




spector 5 


1,000 




For clerks 


350 




For porters or 






loaders 


192 




Pollok or Cottabato 


Office 




1 Official 






Administrator 2 


1,500 




1 Official 






Comptroller 5 


4,000 



For clerks 350 

For porters or loaders 192 
Total forwarded 

Misamis 

1 Official 

Administrator 4 1,200 

1 Official 

Comptroller 5 1,000 

For clerks 300 

For porters or loaders 192 



4,342 



1,692 
7,384 



12,768 



2,692 
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Surigao 
Same as Misamis 
Total, Chapter I 


1,692 




12,768 
2,000 


12,768 


Chapter U 

Article 1 

Materials 

For office expenses and 
cleanliness, etc. 
Zamboanga 300 
PoUok or Cottabato 300 
Misamis 200 
Surigao 200 

Article 2 

Rentals 

For rentals of the Minda- 
nao administrations 

Zamboanga 600 
Pollok 240 
Misamis 120 
Surigao 240 

Total, Chapter II 
Total, Treasury Section 


1,000 
1,200 


2,000 
2,000 




14,968 


NAVY 
Chapter I 

Article 1 

Personnel 

Armed Vessels 

Cottabato 

1 Advice-boat (Marques del 
Duero type) 

2 10 H.P. Lighter for rivei 
and creek duty 

Total forwarded 

Tumbao and River 
1 20-H.P. Gunboat 


34,022 

10,000 
44,022 

9,995 
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II 



Davao and Sarangani 
1 20-H.P. Gunboat 


9,995 






Dumanguilas and Illana 
Bay 








1 20-H.P. Gunboat 


9,995 






Zamboanga and Sibugiiey 
1 20-H.P. Gunboat 


9,995 


136,168 




Eventual 
(To survey all districts) 
1 100-H.P. Schooner 


24,990 






Naval Stations 








Pollok naval station 
Davao naval station 

Total, Chapter I 


8,588 
8,588 




136,168 


136,168 


Chapter n 








Materials 








Article 1 








Rations 








A. Notice 








For 31,025 naval rations at 
the rate of one daily and at 
the price of P.248 per ration 
corresponding to 84 garri- 
sons including the double 
ration of the clerk retailing 
supplies 


7,695 






^ 20-H.P. Gunboats 








For 2,920 regular naval 








@ P.248 724 

For 40,880 native 

rations @ P.199 per 8,125 

Total forwarded 


8,859 

16,554 
16,554 






136,168 


136,168 


Two Lighters 








For rations to their person- 
nel. 


2,000 
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III 



One War Schooner 








For 36,135 regular rations 
@ P.248 per 


8,961 


28,097 




Pollok Naval Station 








For 1,460 rations @ IP.199 per 


291 






Davao Naval Station 








For 1,460 rations @P.199 per 


291 






Article 2 








Infirmaries 








For 3,650 bedrooms for the 
sick of Pollok and Davao 
at the rate of 5 patients 
daily at P.60 per 

Total, Chapter II 


2,190 


2,190 


30,287 


30,287 


Chapter HI 








Article 1 








Governments and 








Commands 








Cottabato 








1 Navy Lieutenant, 1st class 
Politico-Military Governor 


3,360 






Zamboanga 








1 Navy Lieutenant, 1st class 
and Captain of the Port 


3,360 






Davao 








1 Navy Lieutenant, 2nd 
class. Governor & chief of 
Station 


2,280 






Sarangani 








1 Navy Lieutenant, 2nd 
class and Governor 


2,280 


15,840 




Pagadian 








1 Navy Lieutenant, 2nd 
class and Governor 


2,280 
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IV 



II 



Dumanguilas 

1 Navy Lieutenant, 2nd 
class and Governor 

Total, Chapter HI 


2,280 




15,840 


15,840 


Total forwarded 




15,840 


182,295 


Chapter IV 

Article 1 
Materials 

Housing expenses of the 
Governor-General of 
Mindanao 

Total, Chapter IV 


300 


300 


300 


300 


Total of the Navy Section 


10,450 

1,300 
9,100 


20,850 


182,595 
20,850 


GOVERNMENTS 

Chapter I 

General-Government of 
Mindanao 

1 Governor, Navy 
Captain 1st or 2nd 
Class 6,000 
1 Secretary Officer 2 1,500 
1 Officer 4 1,200 
1 Officer 5 1,000 
For Clerks 750 

Cottabato 

1 Secretary, 5 Officers 
to act as Welfare 
Official 1,000 
For Clerks 300 
For items of the same kind 
for the 7 districts we 
propose 

Total, Chapter I 


20,850 


Chapter U 

Materials 

Governor-General of 

the Island 250 
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III 



IV 



For the 8 districts 800 

Total, Chapter II 



Chapter III 

Mail Service 
Article 1 
Total forwarded 

Personnel 

Cottabato 

1 Official 5 
1 Assistant 

Zamboanga 



1,050 



1,050 



1,050 



1,050 



1 Official 5 
1 Assistant 



1,000 
300 



800 
200 



Misamis 

1 Official 5 400 

Surigao, Davao, Sarangani 
Pagadian and Dumanguilas 
PIO each of above monthly 
Total, Chapter III 



1,300 



1,000 



400 



600 



21,900 



3,300 



3,300 3,300 



Chapter IV 

Mail Service 
Article I 



Materials 



P5 monthly for each of 8 
districts 

Total, Chapter IV 



480 



480 



480 



Chapter V 

Sundry Expenses 

1 Interpreter's salary 

in Cottabato 1,000 
Salary, Sultan of 

Mindanao 1,000 

Salary, Datu Almirul 800 

Rewards to Moros 1,500 



4,300 



4,300 



480 
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VI 



VII 



Total, Chapter V 




4300 


4,300 


Chapter VI 

Article 1 

Penitentiaries 

Cottabato 

For Chiefs and officials 
assigned to them 

Total, Chapter VI 

Total forwarded 


5,000 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
34,980 


Chapter VII 

Materials 

For 500 prisoners in the 
Island each at the rate of 
P.06 2/8 daily 

Rations 

For 182,500 rations of rice 
for 500 prisoners at .95 
liters each or at the rate of 
P4 per hectoliter 

For 182,500 rations of sheep 
meat at 1 kilo each and at 
the rate of P.20 per 25 kilos 

For illumination, construc- 
tion, utensils of prisoners, 
hospitals, water, clothes 
and transportation 

Total, Chapter VII 


11,406 

6,932 
1,500 

9,016.89-4/8 


28,914.89- 


4/8 
28,914.894/8 


28,914.89-4/8 


Total, Section of 
Government 






63,894.894/8 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Chapter I 

Lighthouses 

Article 1 

For lighthouse 

keeper, Zamboanga 120 

For 1 lighthouse 

keeper, Pollok 120 

For 1 lighthouse 
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keeper, Sarangani 120 

For 1 lighthouse 

keeper, Flecha point 120 

For 1 lighthouse 

keeper, Misamis 120 

For 1 lighthouse 

keeper, Surigao 120 


720 


848 








Article 2 












Material 












For the lighthouses 


128 










Total, Chapter I 

Total, Social Welfare 
Section 




848 


848 




848 



Note : 

From the local funds, f 50,000 shall be alloted annually for roads, 
tree planting, sets of tools and all concerning social welfare or aid 
and patronage that is not included in the government appropriations. 
This amount shall be distributed among the different districts and it 
falls upon the governors to make their expenses justifiable, and who 
shall report a general summary to the government of the Island. 
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BUDGET OF EXPENSES 
FOR THE ISLAND OF MINDANAO 

Sectional Summary 

Welfare and Justice 



Chap- 


Services 


Amounts 


Chap- 


Services 


Amounts 


ter 




in P 


ter 




in P 


I 

II 


Provinces 
Clergy 


11,820 
13,373 


VI 


Prisoners + 
Personnel 


5,000 


III 


Public Worship 


1,352 




Prisoners + 




IV 

V 


Presents 
Asylums 
Missions 


6,000 
5,520 


VII 


Materials 
Total 


28,914.89 4/8 


63,894.89 4/8 


VI 


40,800 




War 






Total 


78,865 










Treasury 




I 


Staff & 


14,47.' 




.— , 




II 


Commands 


600 


I 


Personnel 


12,768 


III 


Adm. Health 


264,167.86 


II 


Materials 


2,200 


IV 


Armed Forces 


31,432 




Total 


14,968 


V 


Prov. Utensils 


3,095 




Government 




VI 


Rewards 


18,013.65 


I 




20,850 




Hospitals 

Total 




Personnel 


331,183.51 


II 


Materials 


1,050 














Mail + 




1 


Personnel 


136,168 


III 


Personnel 


3,300 


II 


Materials 


30,287 




Mail + 






Governments 


15,840 


IV 


Materials 
Sundry 


480 


III 


+ Commands 
Governments 




V 


Expenses 


4,300 


IV 


+ Materials 
Total 


300 


182,595 
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Additional Comments 



Having observed an omission in the budget of expenses when 
making comparisons, and lacking the time to correct them in connection 
with Military Administration, Health and Engineering, we wish to 
make the closest approximation in accordance with our data. As a 
result, there is an increase in the appropriation for War, not only 
in the actual budget but also in the annotations to the estimated 
budget. 

Military Administration 



7,450 



For 2 Supply Commissioners, 






2nd class @ 


P2,400 


P4,800 


For 2 Officials @ 


Pl,125 


P2,250 


For 2 Clerks @ 


f 200 


P 400 


Military Health 




For 1 Subinspector, 2nd class @ 




P2,700 


For 2 Principal doctors @ 


F2,400 


P4,800 


For 2 Pharmacists @ 


f 1,500 




Engineering 


Corps 




For 1 Commander @ 


P2,400 


P2,400 


For 1 Captain @ 


P2,400 


P2,400 


For 1 Lieutenants @ 


PI, 125 


P2,250 


For 2 Ensigns @ 


P 975 


Pi, 950 


For 2 Sergeants, Corporal and 






100 laborers 




P7,157 


Total 







P10,500 



P15,257 



P33,297 



It is, therefore, important that the appropriation for War be 
increased by P33,207, raising the actual expenditure thus by the 
amount of P327,409.96 and our projected appropriation in the amount 
of P364,990.51; the proposal would increase by P37,580.55, ahhough 
the same would be reduced if we would make it appear that transporta- 
tion expenses were spent for relief. 
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The general summary will, therefore, be as follows: 

Actual budget for expenses P650,081.95 

Estimated budget for expenses 706,161.40 4/8 



Actual increase ? 56,079.45 4/8 

Interesting Items of Information About the 
Island of Mindanao 

Races inhabiting it: Among these we have the Malays, Moham- 
medans, pagans, Mandayas, Aetas, Manguangas, Alitabant, Bagobos, 
Guiangas, Manobos, Tirurays, Bilaans and the Dulangans. 

Mountain Quadrupeds: These include the wild horse, carabao, 
deer, wild hog, monkey, white or black mountain cat, genet and many 
others. 

Birds: Of these we can cite the tabon, the camaso, the parakeets, 
the catala, the deep-red and black ainamato, the woodpecker, the wild 
cock, the fine-skinned and the big bats, the red turtle dove, herons, 
ducks, maya, the horn-bill and others. 

Fruit trees, and useful shrubs: Of trees with edible fruits, we 
can mention the camansi, breadfruit, pili, atis, orangess, guavas, lemon- 
tree, guayabano, Jesuits' bark [cinchona?] coconut, betel nut, cinna- 
mon, cotton-plant, cocoa, coffee, cashew, lanzones and the medlar-tree. 

Timbers for shipbuilding and hardwoods: Philippine hardwoods 
found in Mindanao include the molave, the flesh-colored and black 
narra, camuning, anislag, guisag, ebony, tindalo, baru which produces 
nuts from which paint oil is extracted, fan-palm wood, sibucao or 
dye wood, mamono, which is as hard as steel and does not rot in 
water, the tiga tree and the balayon. 

Navigable rivers: 

1. Polangui (crocodile infested) 10. Sibuguey 

2. Lulung 11. Tagun 

3. Simoay 12. Salug 

4. Paramparan 13. Libaganun 

5. Sugut 14. Bimauan 

6. Baras 15. Agusan 

7. Tucuran 16. Baglasan 

8. Labayan 17. Lasang 

9. Difias 18. Zuganay 



Fresh Atmosphere 
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19. Sumlug 

20. Aggao 

21. Manad 

22. Butuan 

23. Danan 

24. Linguig 

25. Sumilao 

26. Cadangunan 

27. Talibon 

28. Bancucan 



29. Calrayan 

30. Dapuan 

3 1 . Bagangan 

32. Manurigao 

33. Barbo 

34. Arganan 

35. Mahanueb 

36. Caraga 

37. Hijo del Manat 

38. Others. 



Hidden wealth : Honey abounds in its forests, swallows' nests are 
plentiful, gold and coal mines exist in Yabonga and Surigao. There 
are thermal springs that petrify objects falling into them. 

Sea Products: There is an abundance of tortoise shells, mother- 
of-pearl shells, the balate, shark, shells of all kinds, corals and so much 
fish that most of them are dried to preserve them. They are more 
than enough for daily human consumption. 

Climate: While it is true that Mindanao is hotter in climate than 
the other islands, yet as the result of the presence of so many streams 
and of daily storms, the atmosphere is fresh. Typhoons are unknown 
and consequently agriculture does not suffer as much as it does in 
Luzon. 



